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My Viking. 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


My Viking, Singard Wolfing, 
Where do you sail afar? 

What southern planet sees you fling 
Your vulture-flag of war? 


Twas August, O my Singard 
You cleared the ‘‘ Witch,” and now 
The sea-gulls scream above the thatch, 
The farmer guides the plow. 


’Twas August, O my sailor, 
When you bade me good-by; 

And now the willows bloom, and glad 
The plovers mate and fly. 


The Yule-tide passed like sea-spume, 
So white the night and day. 

The Christ Child brought no comfort, 
With my Singard away. 


And now the Easter season 
Draws on across the hills; 

The adder-tongues within the wood 
Outglow the daffodils. 


The bays are blue as sapphire— 
The hills are smoky gray— 

The headlands gaze along the sea 
Through all the hazy day, 


And wonder, giant-fashion, 
What battles hold you now? 

What lands can charm your northing heart 
And stay your dragon-prow? 


From your North hills and valleys 
And map?ies budding red; 

The sea-gulls beat my casement so, 
And cry that you are dead. 





My Viking, Singard Wolfing, 
Where do you sail afar ? 

Above the sea a new star shows 
Red, like a battle-scar; 


And I have wondered, weeping, 
If that red star could be 

Your Viking-soul, set high above 
The madness of the sea. 


*Twas August, O my Siagard 
When you bade me good-by, _ 
And now the willows are all green— 
The river meadows dry. 


And still while daylight lingers, 
I gaze across the foam 

And, dreaming, see your dragon-ship 
Come gladly crashing home. 


I start—the vast is sailless, 
But in the South afar, 
Above the sea rim, glows and burns 
One comradeless red star. 
New York City. 


Some April Bird Notes. 


BY WILLIAM HIGGS. 





DuRING the season of the arriving birds every 
movement is of interest, and a ‘single tramp may be 
productive of a harvest of new observations, or of 
opportunities for verifying past impressions of whose 
accuracy there may still be a doubt. He who 
watches the birds will rarely pass a day in spring 
without adding to his stock of knowledge, .even tho 
the territory under his survey may have been familiar 
hunting-ground fora decade. It is not perhaps that 
the phenomena themselves vary, so much as that a 
new apprehension of them presents itself to us, or 
they strike us from a different side. Tramping, the 
other day, through a stretch of country which ] have 
traversed every spring for several, yeais, I noticed 


for the first time a flock of grassfinches or vesper- 
sparrows setting up a concerted song from the tops 
of a row of ash-trees. While I had frequently heard 
several of these birds singing together at sundown 
from the scattered boulders of a pasture, in what ap- 
peared to be plainly an antiphonal way, I had never 
before come upon anything at all approaching this 
unanimous burst or chorus, the contributors to which 
sangas if the general effect were the only thing in 
view, and not—as is their custom—as if each singer 
were intent on his own part solely, and contributed so 
much as he did contribute to the aggregate result as 
it were by the accident of simultaneousness. By 
habit the vesper-finch is little gregarious except at 
the time of his arrival and departure, and the pres- 
ence of so many in one group was itself a matter of 
interest, seeing the singers comprised between a 
dozen and twenty birds. What struck me, however, 
as most unusual was the obvious determination of 
each performer to enhance the effect of the general 
volume of melody rather than to emphasize his per- 
sonal contribution to it—two or three birds which 
were perched near together among the topmost 
branches being apparently the leaders of the chorus, 
and the rest taking their cue from them and turn- 
ing in their direction. When we consider that 
nearly all our birds’ songs consist either of soliloquy 
or are addressed as solos to the mate, and that the 
vesper-finch after the arrival of the females is in habit 
a rather solitary bird, the occurrence is certainly of 
interest, and points tothe breaking down of what 
may be taken to be well-established traits in the pres- 
ence of unusual conditions. Among all our familiar 
birds the robin alone seems naturally endowed with 
the ability of getting up what may properly be 
termed a concerted performance, tho the trait is 
familiar enough among the songsters of Europe; and 
there was something reminiscent of the linnets and 
chaffinches and yellowhammers of English fields and 
lanes in this action of their more sober-suited 
cousins. 
For the first time in my remembrance I received, 
a day or two after my adverture with the finches, a 
new impression in connection with the high-hole or 
golden-winged woodpecker. The phenomenon, how- 
ever, is a matter of psychology rather than of orni- 
thological science—an experience of the subjective 
consciousness. This bird, arriving generally some 
days later than the robin and the song-sparrow, I had 
never until this season made the entry of my initial 
sight of him without turning back the pages of my 
note-book under the, generally very vivid, impression 
that I had put him down before. This impression is 
probably due to the presence with us of the spotted 
woodpeckers through the winter, and.their increased 
activity and obtrusiveness.in later February and 
March; so that, being accustomed to the general 
habits and the peculiar ascending and descending 
flight of the species, the mind finds something famil- 
iar in the appearance of the newcomer, and isa little 
bewildered by the necessity of revising its impres- 
sions and recognizing him as a new arrival. At any 
rate, and be the psychological explanation what it 
may, I had never come upon my first high-hole with- 
out the feeling that I had seen the bird before. This 
year, however, that impression was absent, and 1] 
recognized the well-known flash of gold and the 
white of the tail coverts with a feeling of distinct 
surprise. The bird was crossing the road in front 
of me from a higher to a lower level, and the loops 
of its flight brought it alternately above and below 
the line of sight, so that its upper and under plu- 
mage was visible by turns. I was near enough at first 
to catch a glimpse of the exquisitely mottled breast, 
as well as of the crimson of the nape. 
. The red-tailed hawks, of which several are in evi- 
dence on the flats in my vicinity, confine their flight 


as yet tothe lower air-spaces, and use their wings 
but sparingly. It is probable that they are tired by 
their long journey; and, besides, the problem of 
food is less easy of solution than it will be by and 
by. August is, pre-eminently the month for observ- 
ing their evolutions—at which time the birds resort 
to higher and more open ground, and sometimes sail 
for hours in sight of the same observing point. I 
have gone a journey of several miles and returned to 
find apparently the same family group soaring above 
the shoulders of the hill, as they were doing when | 
passed outward—an interval of nearly three hours 
elapsing between the time of my two observations of 
them. Had the birds been traversing the upper air- 
spaces in the same vicinity all this time, or had they 
descended inthe meanwhile to perch, and, perhaps, 
to feed, near the spot where they had had their nest ? 

Driving yesterday along the eastward hill I watched 
a magnificent redtail come slowly over the crest and 
alight upon one of the upper branches of a maple by 
the roadside. In settling the bird used its wings as 
a sort of parachute for several seconds, balancing it- 
self with exquisite adroitness, and daintily picking 
out the twig upon which to perch. Then it slowly 
felded its pinions and sat motionless but observant 
until the approach of a chorkling crow caused it to 
lift its head a little. The black-coated newcomer, 
however, passed on with half-scolding, half-defiant 
caws; but not so a second one, which made directly 
for the maple. Seeing this fellow within a few feet 
of him, and obviously intent on mischief, the hawk 
thought best to decline a combat and retreated to an 
elm in the pasture some two hundred yards away. 
Whereupon the crow descended on the very twig the 
hawk had left, and with ruffled feathers and a dis- 
tended throat indulged in a series of congratulatory 
chorkles. It was a bit of comedy of a most instruct- 
ive order in the field of outdoor politics—the tri- 
umph of noisy clamor over consummate but refined 
ability, the victory of a sprawling, raucous hodman 
over a master of the arts of fence. 

On one of the smaller maples by the watering- 
trough a purple finch was singing, the dark red of 
its throat showing almost black against the blue-gray 
of the sky. The song of this bird is a flowing, liquid 
warble, and adapts itself perfectly to the increasing 
warmth and the genial, mellowing sunshine. I know 
no song that seems to partake more fully of the es- 
sence of the spring. Tho he is among the earliest of 
our arrivals, and I hear him warble an attenuated 
strain on some of the sunshiny days of March, it is 
only when the buds are starting that he launches 
forth in serene abandonment, and notifies the ob- 
serving among his hearers that maple-sugar-making 
days are done. 

McDonovau, N. Y. 


The Red Cross in Cuba. 


BY STEPHEN E. BARTON, 





Ssconp Vice-PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN Rep Cross. 


IT will doubtless be of interest to you to know the 
origin and progress of the Red Cross connection with 
the present relief movement in Cuba. The shocking 
and pitiable condition of the Cuban reconcentrados 
so appealed to the sympathetic impulses of President 
McKinley that he desired to initiate some plan 
by which the generous and humanitarian hearts of 
the American people could give substantial and ma- 
terial expression in the form of medical aid, food 
and clothing. He called upon Miss Clara Barton, as 
the head of the Red Cross, to counsel with him. 

The several interviews between Miss Barton and 
the President and Secretary of State during Decem- 
ber last took form, as may best be shown by the fob- 
lowing letter, written by Second Assistant Secretary. 
of State, Alvey A, Adee, on the first day of January: 
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at the conclusion of an interview betweem Mr. Adee, 
Miss Barton and myself: 
January ist, 1898. 
Miss CLARA BARTON; President of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Madam:—After my conference with you yester- 
day I saw the President, who expressed his great 
pleasure that the Red Cross Association will so cheer- 
fully respond to initiative which the President has 
taken toward the relief of the suffering people in Cuba. 
No less could have been expected by him in view of the 
good work which the Red Cross has done in the past 
when called upon to fulfil its humane mission of reliev- 
ing suffering, either at home or in foreign countries, 
and acting as the medium for the effective application 
of the charitable gifts of our citizens. 

With the President’s approval, I have the pleasure to 
suggest to you the way in which it is deemed that the 
co-operation of the Red Crossin this humane endeavor 
can be most practically accomplished. 

The first necessity is the organization in New York 
City, as the most convenient center of operations, of a 
committee whose function it will be to appeal to the 
kindly sentiments of the American people in behalf of 
the sufferers in Cuba, to receive contributions in money 
or kind and to forward the same to Havana, consigned 
to the Consul-General of the United States, he having 
been placed, by the President, in sole charge of the 
receipt and application of the relief in the Island; the 
Committee, as a whole, to act under the supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of State with whom it 
may correspond on all matters of business arising and 
requiring direction in the name of the Government of 
the United States. 

In view of the generous and cordial offer of Mr. 
Louis Klopsch, of the Christian Herald, the President 
desires that, if agreeable to you, he shall be a member 
of the Committee and, in concert with a third member, 
to be designated by the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, co-operate with the representative of the Red 
Cross to make effective the effort which is now being 
put forth. 

The representation of the Red Cross on the proposed 
Relief Committee is left to you. While the President 
would be most gratified were you in person to act as the 
second member, he recognizes that the duties and la- 
bors of the office might more conveniently fall upon a 
representative of the Red Cross in New York City, and 
will cheerfully accept your suggestion that Mr. Stephen 
E. Barton, Second Vice-President of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, serve in that capacity. 

Mr. Barton will be furnished with letters to Mr. Louis 
Klopsch, and to Mr. Alexander E. Orr, President of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, explaining the cir- 
cumstances under which their co-operation toward the 
formation of the proposed committee is solicited. 

It is trusted that speedy action may be had, so that 
the organization of the Central Cuban Relief Com- 
mittee may be announced to the people of the United 
States by the Secretary of State at the earliest possible 
day. Iam, my dear Madam, 

Very respectfully yours, 


Atvey A. ADEE, 
Secord Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Orr and Mr. Klopsch were both seen by me 
on Sunday, the second of January. Mr. Charles A. 
Schieren, who had also been in consultation with the 
President, on the subject of Relief, and had only the 
day before my visit to Mr. Orr, urged the need of 
immediate action by the Chamber of Commerce, was 
at once nominated by Mr. Orr as the representative 
of the Chamber on the Committee. The organiza- 
tion of the Committee was completed on Monday the 
3d, and the following telegraphic message was that 
day dispatched to the Governor of every State and 
Territory in the Union. 

‘‘Central Cuban Relief Committee appointed by 
President McKinley, urges upon your Excellency the 
immediate formation of efficient committees for the col- 
lection of funds, food, clothing and medicines in your 
State for Cuba’s starving people, to be transmitted free 
by this Committee to Consul-General Lee, Havana. 
May we depend upon your hearty co-operation? Wire 
answer.”’ 

Responses from over one-half came immediately, 
and action by proclamation, calling upon their peo- 
ple for help, or by the direct appointment of State 
and District Committees, was at once taken by every 
Governor, so far as I know. From that start the 
Committee was in full operation, and, beginning with 
good-sized offices in the Temple Court Building, it 
soon had to remove to quarters of double the size in 
the Commercial Union Insurance Building, No. 58 
William Street. . 

The force of workers now consists as follows: a 
secretary, a bookkeeper, four stenographers and 
typewriters, four girls for folding and mailing pur- 
poses,-two messengers, and two warehousemen, 
The warehouse is located at No. 48 Fergy Street, 
‘near the business place of Treasurer Schieren. 


(Signed) 
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I purposely call the force ‘‘ workers,’ and I doubt 
if in any office there are as many people who work 
longer hours or with a greater interest in their task. 
Each and every one is thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of humanitarianism which inspired the 
President, and brought the Committee into exis- 
tence. 

We were at once asked by the Secretary of State to 
use the emblem of the Red Cross, and permission for 
its use has been freely given by Miss Barton to com- 
mittees all over the country. ° 

Bat the purpose of this article is not to givea full 
account of the doings and great success of the Cen- 
tral Cuban Relief Committee. It seemed necessary 
to give the above outline in order that the origin and 
status of the Committee and its connection with the 
movement, and the Red Cross might be rightly un- 
derstood. Asa matter of fact, until recently there 
has been no actual connection between the Commit- 
tee and the Red Cross, the duty of the former hav- 
ing been fulfilled with the delivery of relief sup- 
plies into the hands of the Consuls in Cuba and 
the work of the Red Cross commencing there, as 
auxiliary to the Consuls. 

The work having reached such proportions and 
the arrangements being incomplete by lack of real 
connection between the agencies for collection and 
forwarding of Relief (the Committee) and of distribu- 
tion and hospital work (the Red Cross), the State 
Department has authorized the Committee to super- 
vise distribution of supplies, and the Committee, in 
turn, has placed the work in the hands of Miss Bar- 
ton; thus she returns as the direct representative of 
the Government and the Committee as well. 

The problem before Miss Barton will necessarily 
be largely influenced by the political uncertainties 
now impending. In any event the Red Cross, by its 
international treaty and neutral character, will be 
free to pursue its mission of mercy and philanthropy, 
and it is the only agency which is entitled to such 
privileges by treaty right. Both Spain and the 
United States are parties to the Geneva Treaty, 
Spain having been one of the first sixteen signatory 
Powers, in 1864. Her Civil Red Cross Society is 
one of the very few who have adopted the broadened 
scope—known as the ‘‘ American Amendment ’’—of 
relief in cases of distress other than those incident 
to warfare. The Spanish Government and military 
officials are nearly all members of the Red Cross. It 
need hardly be stated, therefore, that their reception 
of Miss Barton and her staff in Cuba was most cor- 
dial and welcome. She was greeted more as a Red 
Cross associate than as an American. 

It does not seem necessary to detail what Miss 
Barton saw while in the several provinces of Cuba 
during her six weeks’ stay there. All of those scenes 
of distress and misery which have been described by 
Senator Proctor and others, and more too, came un- 
der her observation; and the full, true tale of what her 
eyes beheld and her heart suffered would not be 
pleasant reading. She has related to me at odd mo- 
ments enough of it to dim my eyes and cause me to 
wish to talk of measures and means for relief in pref- 
erence to conditions of suffering. 

The work of permanent. relief is what most troub- 
les her heart and mind. Checking the terrible death- 
rate from starvation and disease attributable to fam- 
ine is a comparatively easy problem, if the contri- 
butions of money and food continue as they are now 
coming forward; but the reinstatement of those hap- 
less people in their homes, which are now scenes of 
desolation and little mounds of ashes, is a work for 
thought and calculation. 

Assuming thata condition of peace will soon come, 
I know that Miss Barton believes that ninety days 
would suffice to place what remains of the reconcen- 
trados upon a basis of self-support. Owing to the 
productiveness of the soil and the genial climate, 
sixty days will grow and ripen crops sufficient for 
sustenance; but the work will be stupendous if it isto 
be done quickly. It would be doing in ninety days 
what has been uwa-doing fortwo years. But still it 
can be done if the means be provided for the Red 
Cross. 

Miss Barton has at her call, among the members of 
her Association, auxiliary Red Cross Societies, and 
those who have served her on former fields of similar 
labor, a sufficient number of able, efficient and expe- 
rienced co-workers to district out the island and car- 
ry the work forward simultaneously in the several 
provinces. That is the work which she looks for- 
ward to. She has already so far advanced the hos- 
pital service and the work of feeding the starving, 
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that the apalling death-rate has been reduced aston- 
ishingly; and now, if unmolested and provided with 
the necessary means and materials, she would push 
forward, through the aid and co-operation of local 
authorities, the-work of reconstructing and restora- 
tion upon the plane of self-sustenance—the condi- 
tion upon which all things are created. The mere 
act of feeding and clothing these hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor wretches, decimated by war, famine and 
disease, would only result in making them pefpetu: 
ally paupers. The broader treatment of the subject, 
as I have outlined, is what is demanded, and that is 
engaging the earnest attention of Miss Barton at this 
time. In my position as a member of President 
McKinley's Central Cuban Relief Committee, 1 have 
had an opportunity to learn to what extent Out ped= 
ple have faith in the wisdom and ability of Miss Bar- 
ton to accomplish this great work—a faith which she 
has earned by a life of constant devotion to her phil- 
anthropic and humanitarian mission, since the days 
of 1861. They say she is old. I wish that she were 
younger; not that her efficiency would be greater, 
but that her life of usefulness might continue longer. 


New York Ciry. 


-Yale’s Unadvertised Side. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 


It was Mr. George Santyana, a Harvard graduate 
and instructor, who, after spending some time in 
New Haven as a critical student, described Yale as 
a place ‘‘where American traditions are vigorous, 
American instinots are unchecked, and young men 
are trained and made eager for the keen struggles of 
American life.’””’ He added that the students “live 
in a sort of primitive brotherhood, with a ready en-+ 
thusiasm for every good and bad project and a con 
tagious good-humor, : 

There should be placed over against this judgment 
of a critical outsider the piea for liberty—not license 
—of government, put forth bya loyal son of Yale, 
one who knows the place in its spirit, aspirations and 
fallings-short, Prof. Bernadotte Persin, of the Yale 
faculty. In the course of an address before the 
Brooklyn Alumni Association, after analyzing the 
conditions of Yale’s unique status in combining the 
disciplinary studies of the college with the elective 
studies of the university, Professor Perrin continued: 

‘*Such a community can be governed only from 
within, by appeals to the best instincts and sentiments 
of the community itsélf which is, atter all, an educated 
community. The community must be educated into 
governing itself. This has been achieved in high de- 
gree by the present dean of the college [Prof. Henry 
P. Wright], and it is his distinct contribution to the 
growth of the university as such. Whatever mistakes 
in government are made—and it seems to many that 
the punitive element is often robbed of its due effi- 
ciency and that the sentiment of the community often 
demands greater severity toward patent transgression 
—these mistakes are in the application of a noble prin- 
ciple, not in the principle itself. There must, after all, 
be a large element of freedom in any healthy university 
life. Who can betrusted with freedom if not Ameri- 
can youth ? Of this healthy university freedom we may 
be very jealous, especially when it is under malicious 
and mendacious attack. It must be one of the priceless 
privileges of the place.” 

That Yale should strike the Harvard critic as pe- 
culiarly American finds explanation in the fact set 
forth by Professor Perrin, that its under-graduates 
are largely a self-governing body. Not that they are 
free from restrictions, the exact reverse of this is 
the case. In chapel and recitation attendance and in 
the prescribed studies of the first two years, they are 
far more restricted than all of the students of more 
than one other university. But being held together 
as a body by these very restrictions in class and col- 
lege affiliations—the tendency of abolishing compul- 
sory attendance and introducing early full elective 
courses being to break down such affiliations and to 
divide the students into small groups—a sentiment 
of community life is created which permits independ- 
ent community action and raises community stand- 
ards. To such community sentiment, for example, 
is left the regulation of athletics within certain in- 
flexible rules determining standing in the classroom 
and attendance on college exercises—rules stricter 
in the case of members of ‘‘teams’’ than in that of 
others. An outside committee is not resorted to at 
Yale, as in some other colleges, to control the’ con- 
duct of athletics. When control is needed, the ad- 
visory committee of her graduates steps in to correct 
wrong tendencies by counsel and influence. Yale's ex- 
ceptional success in athleticsis due more to the backing 
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of the loyalty of this community sentiment than to any 
other one cause. Her more recent success in deba- 
ting, again, is due to alike appeal, largely through 
the college press (an important factor in her commu- 
nity life), to the same community sentiment. What 
the religious and moral young men of Yale have done 
to make its moral and religious sentiment ‘‘strong, 
wholesome and pure ’’—to quote the words of a New 
Haven citizen, prominent in all civic reform move- 
ments, but not himself a Yale graduate—has been 
accomplished by a like appeal. 

In short, the moral and religious young men of 
Yale are united and aggressive in the same way that 
they would be if their object were to promote athlet- 
ics or debating. Their leaders take a place of lead- 
ership in the community life, and make the influence 
of the moral and religious body felt as a body from 
this vantage-ground. Here is a unique distinction of 
moral and religious work at Yale, that its representa- 
tive men are often the .representative men of the 
community life, those who achieve its highest social 
honors in securing the most coveted senior society 
elections and other undergraduate distinctions. To 
look over the annual record of the Yale Y. M. C. A. 
is, to one familiar with Yale, to note among its offi- 
cers and its various committee members, name after 
name of students who are recognized social leaders. 
They give tone to the community life as a whole, 
create the standard, ‘‘set the stroke.’’ It is becom- 
ing harder and harder each: year for a popular stu- 
dent, known to be “‘fast,’’ to secure society recogni- 
tion in senior year. Under the Yale society system 
(in the college proper, not in the Sheffield school, to 
which some of the things said do not so unqualifiedly 
apply, owing toa less developed community life as 
the school has no dormitories), by which each year 
has its own societies and the most prized and the 
most select come in senior year, a constant sifting 
process is going on. This aids greatly in extending 
the influence of a moral leadership, in making it, 
once recognized, a dominant leadership. Perhaps it 
is no wonder, then, that the growth of the Yale Y. 
M. C, A. has been phenomenal in three years, from 
500 to over 1,300—the figures given in the last An- 
nual Record issued at the close of the last college 
year—out of a total of undergraduate students in the 
college and Sheffield school of about 1,800. Says a 
summary in the Record covering this period: 


‘‘ The annual receipts have increased from $2,000 to 
$5,000; a new department of systematic beneficence has 
been founded; the City Mission Committee has secured 
the use of a building, with rooms for meeting and tor 
lodgers; an employment bureau for needy students has 
been carried; $3,000 has been added to the endowment 
fund of the graduate committee; agencies for reaching 
members of the incoming class, helping them to secure 
rooms and board, and interesting them in the student 
Christian work, have been developed; a department of 
Bible study has been built up, including the systematic 
training of leaders for Bible-classes.”’ 


The agencies for reaching the incoming class are, 
perhaps, as potent as any in keeping clean the life at 
Yale. A recent graduate, one who was a leader in 
his class socially as well as in religious work, writes, 
in a personal letter: 

‘*If men can be kept straight for their first month at 
Yale, the chances are that they will stay so throughout 
their course. The Y. M. C. A. appreciates this fact, 
and through many agencies does all in its power to get 
men to take the right stand at first. A most important 
move in this direction, started, I should say, about five 
years ago, is ‘the sending prominent undergraduates 
back to their old schools, where they themselves fitted 
for college, to give coming Yale men a good square 
talk, right out from the shoulder, on the importance of 
clean morals in college. This is a real gain.” 


The testimony of this most competent and trust- 
worthy witness is: Of those who fall into immorality 
during the early part of Freshman year, ‘‘the num- 
ber who persist in it right through the course is ex- 
tremely small.’’ 

This fact, that the most of those who fall into im- 
moral living return again to clean living, is significant 
ot the wholesome tonic quality of the Yale atmos- 
phere. Of how many other communities of young 
men, similarly conditioned, can the same thing be 
truthfully said? The very presence of tempta- 
tions, such as must exist in a city of toward 100,000 
people, has developed in the Yale community life 
an aggressive virile type of Christian morality. 
This type is not satisfied with its own vir- 
tue, but seeks to create social standards to 
which others must conform, and to put forth active 
effort to save those who are in peril of yielding to 
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temptation. The ‘‘ Americanism” of what is called 
the ‘‘ Yale spirit,’’ the democracy of common ideas 
which is there preserved because as yet, despite the 
increase of students, the college is not lost in the 
university, the consequent closeness of touch which 
makes the community responsive to strength of in- 
fluence, have all contributed visibly to raise the tone 
of Yale life; so visibly as to commend it to observers 
of the standing of Dwight L. Moody and Bishop 
Vincent as the life to which they choose to trust their 
own sons. They recognize in its independence cer- 
tain qualities which it would lack if it were smaller, 
not situated in a city the size of New Haven, and 
governed on a more restrictive and paternal system. 
For while a large university like Yale has its obvious 
disadvantage on the moral side as compared with the 
smaller college, because the latter can be the more 
closely watched and restricted—not infrequently to 
the encouragement of secret vice—it has also its 
great compensating advantage in the strength and 
independence of character developed, if the, heart of 
its community life be sound. 

That no one who knows Yale can doubt for a mo- 
ment. There its friends are content to rest its case. 
They do not claim that all questions of policy, meth- 
od and discipline have been met with equal wisdom. 
They do claim that its determining principle has 
been justified by the results. By laying a large share 
of the responsibility on the students themselves the 
tone of Yale life has been remarkably raised; excess- 
ive drinking has been very greatly diminished; 
drinking in secret has been practically banished; a 
public stigma has been put upon open immorality; 
the active interest of a constantly growing number 
has been aroused in the things for whicha Y. M.C. A. 
stands. Thus a public sentiment has been created 
which commands respect for any sincere man, how- 
ever ‘‘ Puritanic” his views, and which requires mo- 
rality as a condition of recognition for social leader- 
ship—this despite a great increase in students drawn 
fromevery part of this great country, constituting a 
community whose cosmopolitanism is unequaled by 
any other of our universities. 

As her friends know her, Yale, true to her tradi- 
tions, is still educating men, more men representa- 
tive of the best type of educated manhood than ever 
before in her past. 


Wartersury, Conn. 


The Institution of the Lord’s Supper. 


BY PROF, CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


IN recent years historical and literary criticism has 
been applied to the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
not out of any hostility to it or to any particular doc- 
trine relating to it, but simply for the reason that it 
is the most important institution in the Christian 
Church. 

The institution of the Lord’s Supper is reported in 
the three Synoptic Gospels, but not in the Gospel of 
John. It is agreed that Matthew and Luke use as 
their primary sources the Gospel of Mark and the 
Logia of Matthew. There can be no doubtthat Mat- 
thew and Luke have derived their reports of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper from the Gospel of 
Mark. The report of Mark is, therefore, the original 
source of the narrative. It is as follows: 

‘« And as they -were eating, he took bread, and when 
he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take ye; this is my body. And he took a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, he gave to them; and they 
all drank of it. And he said unto them, thisis my 
blood of the covenant, which is shed for many. Verily 
I say unto you, I will no more drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom 
of God” (Mark 14: 22-25). 

Matthew makes no important addition to the narra- 
tive except in the words ‘‘unto remission of sins ’’ 
(26: 28), which are doubtless a correct explanation of 
the words of Jesus on the part of the evangelist; but 
it is improbable that Jesus himself usedthem. They 
are not given even by Luke. Luke, according to the 
common text, adds to ‘‘ This is my body” the words 
‘‘which is given for you: this do in remembrance of 
me’’ (22: 19); and to ‘‘covenant in my blood’’ the 
words ‘‘that which is poured out for you’’ (22: 20). 
But as the margin of the Revised Version says: 
«Some ancient authorities omit ‘which is given for 
you which is poured out for you’ ”; thatis, 
these words and all the intervening matter. 
In the edition of the Greek Testament of Westcott 
and Hort, used as the standard text by most English - 
speaking scholars, this is placed in brackets and it is 
» said; 
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‘These difficulties, 2dded to the suspicious coinci- 

dence with 1 Cor. 11: 24 /., and the transcriptional evi- 
dence given above, leave nomoral doubt thatthe words 
in question were absent from the original text of 
Luke.” 
This opinion is now held by Wendt and a large pro- 
portion of modern critics. It-is purely a question of 
textual criticism. No one can accuse Bishop West- 
cott of dogmatic bias against the catholic view of 
the Lord’s Supper. I do not hesitate to take my 
stand with these critics and my colleague Dr. McGif- 
fert on this question. 

It is evident that the Synoptic Gospels report the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper as the sacrificial 
meal of the new covenant, but know nothing of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper as a sacrament to be 
observed continuously in the future. This does not 
in the slightest degree impair the divine authority for 
the permanent celebration of the Lord’s Supper; for 
that rests upon the testimony of Paul in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians and upon the earliest Christian 
traditional practice; it simply puts the whole matter 
in the historical light of the testimony of the earliest 
authorities and, as I shall now endeavor to show, 
gives us rich fruit. 

1. The essential idea of the Lord’s Supper now 
comes into clear light. The one great thing in the 
mind of Jesus which he sought to impress upon his 
disciples was that he was now establishing a new cov- 
enant bya sacrifice of the newcovenant. Theessen- 
tial words are: ‘‘This is my blood of the ¢covenant 
which is shed for many’’ (Mark 14: 24). This cov- 
enant sacrifice isin antithesis to the covenant sacri- 
fice at Horeb, described in Exodus 24: 1-12: The 
whole nation was taken into a covenant relation with 
God; the blood of the victims was scattered about 
on the people; and their representatives, the seventy 
elders, ate and drank the sacrificial meal in the the- 
ophanic presence of God. This sacrifice was once 
for all; it could never be repeated either in the pres- 
entation of victims or in the partaking of the sacrifi- 
cial meal. Precisely in the same way this new sacri- 
fice of the covenant was a sacrifice made once for all, 
and its sacrificial meal was partaken of by the Apos- 
tles, the representatives of the Church for all time; 
and it could never be repeated. The blood was given 
under the form of wine in acup, the flesh under the 
form of a loaf of bread. It was essential that this 
fundamental meaning of the Lord’s Supper should 
be impressed upon the Apostles and the Church. 
Too great dependence upon Paul’s statement rather 
than that of the Gospels has led many Christians to 
bury the essential meaning of the Lord’s Supper un- 
der the secondary significance which is involved in 
the perpetual celebration. 

2. Furthermore, this ‘sacrificial meal of the new 
covenant wasthe fufilment of many predictions of 
the Old Testament prophets. Jesus was, doubtless, 
thinking of the new covenent predicted by Jeremiah 
(31: 31-37); Ezekiel (34: 25-31; 37: 26-28), and espe- 
cialy of the Second Isaiah, where the new covenant 
is directly connected with the Servant of Yahweh. 
(Is. 42: 65; $4: 10-17; 55: 33 59: 21; 61:8, 9. See 
Briggs’s ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy,’’ pp. 496, 497, and 
«« Messiah of the Gospels,’’ pp. 120-121.) 

3. The second most important word of Jesus on 
this occasion, ‘‘I will no more drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new in the 
Kingdom of God’’ (Mark 14: 25), looks forward to a 
speedy advent of the Lord. In view of the fact that 
they had been partaking of a passover cup, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that he was thinking of another 
passover cup. It is improbable, in view of this pre- 
diction of an advent again very soon, probably ‘ere 
another passover, that Jesus would have instituted a 
permanent sacrificial meal in the Lord's Supper. 

It seems therefore to be evident, on the basis of 
the Synoptic Gospels, that Jesus instituted on the 
night of his betrayal a sacrificial meal of the new 
covenant by which his people for all time 
were by their representatives, the Apostles, estab- 
lished in the dispensation of the new covenant of 
Jesus Christ our Savior; and that no subsequent 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper was then thought 
‘of. 

How then shall we explain the statement of the 
Apostle Paul as to the Lord’s Supper in 1 Cor., 11: 
23-29? It is evident that the Apostle in this passage 
comes to speak of the Lord’s Supper because of 
abuses that took place in connection with its frequent 
celebration in the assembling together of the Co- 
rinthian Christians, and that therefore the perva- 
ding and controlling conception is that of frequent 
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celebration. This givesa very different historical situ- 
ation from that of the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per according to the Gospels. But Paul also reports 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper by the Lord him- 
self, and in that institution gives material, which is 
not only additional to that given in the Gospels, but 
which is not easy to reconcile with the Gospels. 
This material is: ‘‘This doin remembrance of me”’ 
(11:24). ‘‘Thisdo, as oft as you drink it, in remem- 
brance of me’’ (11: 25). To this Paul adds, probably 
his own words: ‘‘For as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till 
he come” (11:26). Y 

These two sentences, attributed to Jesus by Paul, 
certainly imply a perpetual celebration. And they 
are interpreted by Paul as reaching on from the 
Lord’s death till his secondadvent. This passage is 
introduced by the statement: ‘‘For I received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you, how that 
the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed 
took bread ’’ (11:23). It is necessary now to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the Apostle here. His account 
of the institution he states that he derived from the 
Lord. Thete are several ways in which Paul re- 
ceives ‘‘ of the Lord.” 

a. The Lord granted him Christophanies on sev- 
eral occasions. In these he gave him instruction as 
to the future; never as regards the past. It is not 
probable that Paul would have neglected to give a 
clearer account of such a rare and glorious event as 
a Christophany if that had been granted him for this 
purpose. 

4. Paul identifies the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
with theteaching of the Lord. Whatever the Holy 
Spirit inspired him to think or do he would regard 
as from the Lord; and so an institution by the Apos- 
tles under the direction of the Holy Spirit was then, 
and always has been considered in the Church as an 
institution of the Lord. No other positionis tenable 
by the Church of Christ. It is a modern error that 
the direct teaching or institution of Jesus is more 
authoritative than his indirect teaching and institu- 
tion through the Apostles under the guidance of the 
Spirit. : 

c. It is evident that Paul did not derive his account 
from a written source, an early Gospel; because it is 
so different from the Gospels. 

d. Itis altogether likely, therefore, that he had 
received the account of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper from the Lord mediately through the Apos- 
tles; in other words, through ora/ tradition. If this 
be so, then it is easy to see how there may have been 
combined in this tradition, in its oral transmission, 
or even in the mind of Paul himself, the words of 
Jesus on two different occasions. An example of 
such a combination is found in one of Paul’s ad- 
dressses (Acts 26: 15-18), where he combines as if in 
one Christophany the words of Jesus in two different 
Christophanies (see Acts 9: 13-18; 22: 12-21). If 
Paul could combine the words of Jesus to himself 
on two occasions, as if delivered on one occasion, he 
might easily combine the words of Jesus to the 
Apostles on two occasions, namely, on the night of 
his betrayal and subsequent to his resurrection, as 
if delivered on the night of his betrayal. A large 
number of examples of such combinations could be 
given, if we had space, from the entire range of 
biblical history. This then seems to mea very natu- 
ral explanation of the discrepancy between the two 
reports of the institution of the Lord’s Supper— 
namely, that it was first instituted as a sacrificial 
meal of the covenant sacrifice on the night of his 
betrayal, and then after his resurrection our Lord, 
at one of the many conferences with the Apostles, 
such as those reported in the Gospels, instituted the 
perpetual observance of the Lord’s Supper and at- 
tached it to the passover and the sacrificial meals of 
the ordinary peace-offerings. This view I advanced 
in my ‘‘ Messiah of the Gospels’’ (p. 125), and I see 
no reason to change my opinion. It is quite true that 
this is a speculation; but soare allefforts to reconcile 
Paul with the Synoptic Gospels in this particular. 
But any of these speculations is much to be preferred 
to the theory which has so long prevailed that Jesus 
instituted a Lord’s Supper of perpetual observance 
on the night of his betrayal, a theory which cannot 
stand the light of textual, literary and historical 
criticism. 

We now see that there was a very simple and nat- 
ural evolution in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

1. It was first instituted as a sacrificial feast of 
the new covenant, celebrated once for all on the 
night of the betrayal; 
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2. It next was connected with the passover meal, 
involving an annual celebration at Easter; and this is 
doubtless at the basis of the usage in all the great 
historic Churches from the earliest times requiring 
of all Christians an Easter participation in the Lord’s 
Supper. SoPaul (1 Cor. 5: 7, 8) distinctly attaches 
the Lord’s Supper to the Passover and represents the 
Lord himself as our Passover. 

3. It was finally connected with the sacrificial 
meals of the ordinary peace-offerings. Accordingly, 
Paul brings into sharp antithesis the sacrificial 
meals of Christians and the sacrificial meals of idols 
(1 Cor. 10: 14-22). These peace-offerings were of 
great variety, such as the thank-offering, the free- 
will-offering, the votive offering, the marriage offer- 
ing and the like. Through these associations arose 
the practice of making the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper in connection with gifts to the poor, the ex- 
pression of thanksgiving, the consecration of one’s 
self and others, and the ceremony of marriage, which 
prevailed throughout the history of the Church, It 
may also be said that in these ordinary peace-offer- 
ings of the Old Testament the blood always went to 
the altar and was never applied in any way to the 
participants. From the point of view of these peace- 
offerings, therefore, there is some reason for the an- 
cient practice in some Churches of a communion only 
in one kind, namely in the bread alone. 

One thing stands out with great clearness as the 
result of the critical study of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, namely, that it is a sacrificial meal. 
In all its relations to covenant sacrifice, Passover, 
and peace-offerings of every variety, it is always and 
everywhere that. It is significant that the fresh, 
critical study of its historical institution should lead 
to the same result as the recent discussions of the 
subject with reference tothe reunion of Christendom. 
The Pope of Rome and the Anglican archbishops 
agree that the essential thing in the Lord’s Supper is 
sacrifice. There is no doubt that we are on the eve 
of a reconsideration of the whole subject, and all 
Christians should thank the New Testament critics 
that they have thrown so much light on the history 
of its institution and have, thereby, enabled us to 
stand on solid basis for a more profound study of its 
theological and practical significance. 


The Greek Thought of the Future Life. 


BY PROF, PAUL SHOREY, 


Or Cuicaco UNIVERSITY. 


WITH one exception every possible shade of his- 
toric belief or sentiment concerning the life beyond 
the grave can be matched in the extant literature of 
Greece and Rome. The crude animism that con- 
ceives the tomb as the eternal habitation where the 
ghost still dwells in need of food and tendance; early 
man’s pious devotion to the little gods of his hearth 
and the spirits of his ancestors; the poet’s intimation 
of immortality; the philosopher’s demonstration 
that it must be so; the mystic’s ecstatic vision of 
bliss reserved for the initiated; the materialist’s sul- 
len affirmation that ‘‘the spirit only means the 
breath”—all these can be amply illustrated from 
Homer, Pindar, the inscriptions, Plato, Cicero, 
Epicurus and Lucretius. The one note never struck 
is the triumphant certainty of Christian assurance 
‘«O death where is thy sting, O grave where is thy 
victory ?”’ 

To the Greek even more than to ourselves, this 
world is the mother of all we know, and tothe defi- 
nitely pictorial and realistic Greek imagination there 
was something vague and unsatisfying about all at- 
tempted visualization of the further shore. Despite the 
reasonings of philosophers and the revelations of the 
mysteries, the Hades of the average Greek always re- 
sembled the shadowy limbo to which Dante consigns 
the souls of great men born before Christ—their sole 
punishment ‘‘ that without hope we languish in de- 

.sire.’’ Such is the condition of the shades whom 
Odysseus meets on the meadow of Asphodel, and the 
words of Achilles still go straight to the shuddering 
heart of the natural man! 

‘*O glorious Odysseus seek not to comfort me with 
fine phrases about death. Liefer were I to bea serf, 
the hireling of some poor man in the world above than 
to be lord and king over all the ghostly dead.” 

Even Plate, despite his three proofs of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, can only say: 

“To attain to certainty about such a matter in this 
life is hard or impossible; failing that, it becomes a man 
totake the best and most irrefragable of human theories 

and let this be the raft on which he sails through life, 
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unless he can find some safer and surer vehicle—some 
word of God toconvey him.” : 
But before philosophers could demonstrate, skeptics 
deny and religious souls yearn for a divine word to 
confirm immortality, it was necessary that the idea 
itself should develop into a definite conception. 
Tennyson has said: ~ 
‘* Those that in barbarian burials kill’d the slave and slew 
the wife, 
oe themselves the sacred passion of the second 
ite. 

But it is a long way from this first faint divination to 
a true moral and religious conception of immortality. 
The growth of such an idea has been conjecturally 
traced by modern scholars through Homer, Hesiod, 
the lost Orphic poets and Pindar. The future world 
took shape and color from man’s imperious need to 
believe in a more ideal justice than obtains on earth 
—his desire to see with the eyes of faith the punish- 
ment of the wicked and the reward of the righteous 
or of the favorites of Heaven. Amid the gibbering 
bat-like ghosts of Homeric Hades, Sisyphus rolling 
his stone, Tantalus panting for the ever-receding 
waters, Tityos gnawed by the vulture are relatively 
real,for they suffer. This is the beginning of the idea 
of Hell. Heaven or Elysium, the vision of fulfilled 
desire, is developed ‘from the fancy of some happy 
isle to which the hero favored by the gods is rapt 
away in the body after earth’s trials and labors are 
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‘* But for thee, Menelaus, fosterling of Zeus, it is 
not appointed to die and meet thy doom in horse-breed- 
ing Argos. The immortals shall send thee away to the 
Elysian plain and the limit of the world, where dwells 
Rhadamanthus of the golden hair, and a life of delicious 
ease is prepared for men. No snow nor wintry chill 
nor storm of rain draws nigh that happy spot; but 
even the ocean sends forth for refreshment the love 
breezes of zephyr. Such lot is thine, because thou 
hast Helen for thy bride and Zeus is of thy kin.” 

It is characteristic of the Greeks that they did not 
dwell on the idea of Hell with the hideous relish of 
the Etruscan and the Egyptians. As Mephistophe- 
les disconsolately remarks in Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’’: 

“‘ And as for sulphur, why you scarce can smell 
A trace of sulphur in this Grecian hell.” 

Pindar paints in glowing colors the joys of Elysium. 
Of the wicked he merely observes: ‘‘ But the other 
part suffer pain too dire to lookupon.’’ With Plato 
the development of ancient thought in this direction 
ends. Inthe series of beautiful myths with which 
he supplements his philosophical proofs of immor- 
tality he portrays the Last Judgment, the pains and 
purificatory stages of Purgatory, the tortures of the 
damned, the rewards of the blessed in such wise that 
the world’s later thought has added little te his 
imagination save the Christian’s glad certitude. 
Plato himself says of the imaginative details of his 
picture: 

‘A man of sense ought not to say, nor will I affirm, 
that the description which I have given of the soul and 
its mansionsis exactly true; but since the soul has been 
shown to be immortal we may safely affirm that some- 
thing of the kind is true.” 

Despite Mr. W. K. Gray’s warning that if we wish to 
believe in immortality we most not try to conceive it 
too definitely, mankind in general yearn for the 
vivid imaginative embodiment of the faith, and those 
who, in Emerson's phrase (herein differing from 
Jesus), have pleased the people with this picture have 
for the most part copied Plato directly or indirectly— 
Virgil in the sixth AEneid, Cicero in the Dream of 
Scipio, Seneca, Dante; and the rest. But Plato was 
a philosopher, Pindar and Virgil were poets, what 
was the belief of the common people of Greece and 
Rome? Ah, who can tell what the inarticulate 
masses really think in any age? Do they believe 
more or less than the formulas of their official creeds 
and the implications of their cults? We have the 
testimony of Lucian; but a professional mocker, a 
Lucian, a Voltaire, an Ingersoll, is naturally prone 
to exaggerate the crude letter of the faith which he 
makes it his mission to turn to ridicule. No very 
vivid conception of the actual reality of Charon and 
the triple-headed Cerberus, and all the paraphernalia 
and stage properties of Pluto’s realm was needed to 
induce a Greek or Roman to put an obol in the mouth 
of his dead as all his neighbors did, to pour a libation 
of wine and water and honey at his father’s tomb as 
we place flowers on the graves where we surely do not 
think our dead abide, or to allude to the chambers of 
Persephone, and the Elysian fields, in the traditional 
literary language in hisepitaph. Of this conventional 
character are the vast majority of the thousands of 
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sepulchral inscriptions gathered in our learned collec- 
tions, they hardly justify us in attempting to decide be- 
tween thetestimony ofthe Epicureans, whose passionate 
denunciation of superstition assumes that the Furies’ 
torch and ringlet snake and the rolling Ixionian 
wheel were living realities of the popular belief, and 
the contemptuous retorts of Cicero and Plutarch, 
who aver that you can hardly find an old woman in 
a country village silly enough to be frightened by 
these hobgoblins. A few epitaphs flaunt a defiant 
skepticism, just as a free-thinking citizen will occa- 
sionally make a manifesto of his funeral service to- 
day. ‘‘I was not, I lived, lam no more. It grieves 
me not,’’ is one type. ‘‘ Whatever I ate or drank, 
and the pleasures I took are mine; the rest is vanity 
and smoke,”’ is another. Many dally with the my- 
thology of Hades or repeat, with embellishments, the: 
traditional language about Elysium. A very few ex- 
press a distinct anticipation of a reunion with loved 
ones gone before. The greater number, as I have 
said, imply merely conventional acquiescence in the 
traditional fancies of the Graeco-Roman world, but 
no intense personal conviction. <A judicious selec- 
tion of these epitaphs would make an interesting 
study; but we cannot undertake it here. 

The attitude of the Greeks and Romans in the 
presence of death, the temper in which they accepted 
it, as distinguished from their speculations and fan- 
cies about it, may be summed up in the words, 
‘‘Wistful questioning, resignation, calm.’’ The pa- 
thetic, doubtful ‘‘ if” introduces many of the inscrip- 
tions on their tombs. ‘‘If there is a judgment ofthe 
dead, as tradition affirms,’’ ‘‘If there is aught in the 
world below,’’ ‘‘If any consciousness abides among 
the dead, O my child,” ‘‘ Ifthe souls of the pious live 
on beyond the bourne of mortal life,” ‘‘ If Lethe and 
Tartarus are not the end of all’’—such are the phrases 
that occur again and again in the sepulchral inscrip- 

_tions: ‘‘If,’’ says Socrates to his judges, ‘‘death is 
only a journey to a better world, and I shall be wel- 
comed there by the spirits of the great and good who 
have gone before’; ‘‘If,” says the orator Hypereides, 


in the last words preserved to us of the funeral ora-— 


tion spoken over the last soldiers who died for a free 
‘Greece—‘‘if there is any feeling in the house of Death, 
if the divinity has any regard for the good”; If,” 
writes the poet Catullus to his friend Calvus on the 
death of his young wife—‘ if aught our grief or love 
avails to move the everlasting silence of the grave”; 
‘«If,”’ writes Tacitus in the last lines of his beautiful 
biography of his wife’s father, ‘‘if there is any place 
reserved for the spirits of the good, if, as wise 
men would have us believe, great souls are 
not blown out like a lamp at death’’— such 
are some of the echoes in ancient literature 
of what the modern laughing philosopher calis 
the ‘‘great perhaps.” And if in the answers of the 
ancients to these obstinate questionings we miss the 
glad note ot triumphant certainty that Christianity 
has brought into this world, it is, perhaps, also true 
that they accept the inevitable in a more resigned 
and tranquil spirit thanwe. The fever of the Middle 
Age is scarce out of our blood. Neither the sun nor 
death can be stared at fixedly, the French moralist 
affirms. But for fifty generations our preachers and 
poets, in order to bring home tous the awful issues 
of our employment of life, have forced us to contem- 
plate the grizzly terror in its most appalling shape. 
The ancients had adorned and hid the coming bulk 
of Death with flowers; they drew their mantles about 
them and veiled their eyes in his presence; and they 
‘chose for his aptest symbol and incarnation, the 
winged brother of sleep, who softly lays the tired 
frame in the chamber of its everlasting repose. For 
us he isa grinning skeleton, a grim, scythe-bearing 
monster ona pale horse; our eyes are seared by the 
lurid visions of the Inferno; with Job, we have said 
unto corruption, ‘‘ Thou art my father,’’ to the worm, 
‘¢Thou art my mother and my sister”; like Juliet in 
the play, we have dallied with fancies of the charnal- 
house, and now our imaginations start at the theme 
like the affrighted steeds of the jolly hunting party 
in that ghastly medieval triumph of death depicted 
on the walls of the Campo Santo of Pisa. The gro- 
tesque jests of Hamlet over the corpse of Polonius, 
the piteous appeal of Beatrice Cenci, to be delivered 
from the narrow cell and the cold, clammy worm, 
would beas inconceivable in the mouth of Gdipus, at 
Colonus, or the Antigone of Sophocles, as the monu- 
mental atrocities of our cemeteries amid the gra- 
cious figures of that street of tombs outside the gate of 
Athens, which Goethe divined and interpreted so ex- 
quisitely when he wrote: 
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The tropical scenery in the forests of this archi- 
pelago is of unsurpassed splendor, the heat and mois- 
ture combining to produce vegetation. of a magnifi- 


‘“‘The wind which blows from the tombs of the an- 
cients comes with a gentle breath as over a mound of 
roses. The reliefs are touching and pathetic, and al- 
ways represent life. There stand father and mother, 
their son between them, gazing at one another with un- 
speakable truth to nature. Here a pair clasp hands. 
Here a father seems to rest on his couch, and wait to 
be entertained by his family. To me the presence of 
these scenes was very touching. They are simple, 
natural, and of universal interest. Here there is no 
knight in harness on his knees, awaiting a joyful res- 
urrection. The artist has presented to us only the per- 
sons themselves, and so made their existence lasting 
and perpetual. They told not their hands, they gaze 
not into heaven; they are on earth, what they were, 
and what they are.”’ , 

‘* Death is a4 law, and not a punishment,” said the 
Roman philosopher; and it was in this temper that 
the noblest spirits of antiquity awaited it, prepared 
to accept with tranquil resignation either outcome of 
the alternative which was all their merely human phi- 
losophy could offerthem. ‘‘If, on the other hand,” 
says Socrates to hi& judges, ‘‘death is an everlasting 
sleep, how many days of our lives, how many days of 
the life of the great king have been happier than the 
nights passed in unbroken slumber,?”’ 

‘«Thou hast been a citizen in this wide city,” 
muses the philosophic Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in 
those self-communings which one of the subtlest, 
if not sanest, minds of our time has pronounced the 
absolute Gospel, because they affirm no dogma, 


‘Thou hast been a citizen in this wide city. Count 
not for how long, nor repine; since that which sends 
thee hence is no unrighteous judge, no tyrant, but na- 
ture, who brought tnee hither, as when a player leaves 
the stage at the bidding of the conductor, who hired 
him. Sayest thou ‘I have not played fine acts? But 
in human life these acts only make sometimes an entire 
play. That is the composer’s business, not theirs. But 
when thy summons comes, do thou depart gracious and 
calm, for calm and gracious is he who gives thee thy 
release.” 


Spain and the Philippine Islands. 


BY PROF. DEAN C, WORCESTER, 


OF THE University oF MICHIGAN. 


cence which beggars description. Gigantic trees, 
towering to a hight of two or three hundred feet, are 
festooned with graceful rattans, beautiful ferns and 
exquisite orchids, while underneath splendid tree- 
ferns rear their lovely heads thirty or forty feet into 
air. So dense is the vegetation in some of these for- 
ests that the fierce tropical sun hardly penetrates to 
the ground beneath them, and the dense undergrowth 
perpetually drips with moisture. 

_ The population of the islands is estimated at from 
eight to ten millions. Excluding foreigners for the 
moment, we find the natives divided into something | 
like two hundred tribes, each with its peculiar dialect 
and customs. With the single exception of the Ne- 
gritos, these tribes are of Malay extraction. The 
latter people are a race of dwarfish blacks, confined 
at present toa few of the loftiest mountain ranges. 
They are characterized not alone by their color, but 
by the possession of closely curling hair, which serves 
at once to distinguish them from the straight-haired 
Malay races, They are commonly believed to be the 
aborigines of the islands. 

A more degraded race could hardly be conceived. 
They. wander through the forests in a state border- 
ing closely on absolute nudity, and live on whatever 
they can pick from the trees or dig out of the ground. 
They never practice agriculture, but sometin.es hunt a 
little, and are said to eat much of their animal food 
raw. They build no houses during the dry season, 
sleeping wherever night overtakes them, and moving 
on when the flies become troublesome. They area 
puny, sickly race, and are rapidly becoming extinct. 

Turning now to the tribes of Malay origin, we find 
them varying in their development from a state of 
absolute savagery to civilization. The interiors of 
several of the larger islands are populated by nearly 
naked tribes, many of whose members have never 
seen a white man. Having nothing to excite the cu- 
pidity of the Spanish, they are, and seem likely to 
remain, completely independent. 

From a scientific standpoint these savages afford a 
most interesting study. The Mangyans of Mindoro 
come nearthe bottom ofthe series. Their numer- 
als ordinarily stop at three, their professors of mathe- 
matics counting to twenty by making use of fingers 
and'toes. They build rude leaf huts during the rainy 
season, but in the dry season often wander about like 
the Negritos. Some of them who live among the 
mountains have begun to practice agriculture. They 
absolutely deny any belief in an existence after death, 
invariably replying when questioned that when a 
man is dead heis dead/ As soon as one of their num- 
ber falls seriously ill he is deserted by his friends who 
abandon all their belongings and run away and hide 
themselves in the jungle, changing their names to in- 
sure better luck in future. 

Extreme poverty is the rule among the civilized 
natives, and its cause is found in the heavy burden 
of taxation imposed upon them by their Spanish 
masters. Every person over eighteen years of age is 
required to procure annually a credula personal, or 
document of identification, the charge for which 
varies from $1.50 to $25, according to the means of 
the applicant. Should these sums seem insignificant 
it must be remembered that the average native has 
little or no opportunity to work for hire, that if he 
does succeed in securing employment his wages are 
often not more than five cents per day, and that he is 
usually unable to dispose of his farm products for 
cash, being compelled to exchange them for other 
commodities. In addition to this personal tax there 

is a tax on cocoanut-trees, a tax on beasts of burden, 
a tax on killing animals for food, a tax for keeping a 
shop, atax on mills or oil-presses, a tax on weights 
and measures, a tax on cock-fighting, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. At every turn the poor 
native finds himself face to face with the dire neces- 
sity of paying ¢rzéuto,; and he frequently spends his 
life in an ineffectual effort to meet the obligations 
thus imposed. 

If the enormous sum thus raised were expended 
even in part in the improvement of the colony there 

might be some justification for its collection. While 





In the year 1519 there began a voyage which was 
destined to prove historic. Hernando Maghallanes, 
or as we are wont to call him Magellan, set sail from 
Spain, commissioned by the King of that country to 
search for a passage from the Atlantic tothe then 
newly discovered Pacific, and for new ‘‘ spice islands,” 
which were to be added tothe Spanish realm. In 
1520 the intrepid explorer achieved the first object 
of his expedition, and, passing through the straits 
which have ever since borne his name, he sailed to 
the westward over the then absolutely unknown wa- 
ters of the Pacific. 

In the following year he first discovered the La- 
drone Islands, and shortly thereafter the Philippines. 
Landing on Cebu he made friends with the king of the 
island, but a few days later joined in a foray which 
that potentate organized against a hostile neighbor, 
and lost his life. One ship-load of his followers 
eventually reached Spain, thus completing the first 
circumnavigation of the world. 

For more than forty years the Philippines were not 
again visited by Europeans, but in 1564 Legaspi re- 
turned to the archipelago and inaugurated a vigor- 
ous campaign, which soon resulted in the submission 
of most of the important native chiefs to Spanish 
rule, and from that day to this Spain has presided 
over the moral and physical welfare of the islanders. 

The Philippines lie wholly within the tropics, 
reaching at the south to within four and a half de- 
grees of the equator. Big and little, they number 
some six hundred, varying in size from Luzon, with 
its 40,000 square miles, to tiny islets hardly worthy of 
the name. The islands are in most instances of vol- 
canic origin, and several fine volcanic peaks may still 
be seen in Luzon, Negros and Mindanao. Destruc- 
tive eruptions have occurred within recent times, 
while earthquakes are frequent and often of great 
violence. 

The climate is intensely hot, and in many of the 
islands very unhealthy for Europeans. The sever- 
est cold which I ever experienced at sea level during 
three years and a half was 69° Fahr. There are tour 
months of rain, four of sun, with intense heat, and 
two months of variable weather at each change of the 

monsoons. Revolving storms of great magnitude 
and frightful violence occur at certain seasons, and 
frequently cause enormous damage to property, 
attended with heavy loss of life. 


the laws in regard to its disposition are not entirely 
bad, in actual practice it for the most part finds its 
way into the pockets of the Spanish officials, the an- 
nual surplus amounting to not more than eight or 
nine millions, 

While the officials fatten, the natives are left to die 
like cattle, if epidemic disease breaks out among 
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them, or to starve if their crops fail. There are, as a 
rule, no roads worthy of the name. There is no jus- 
tice except for those able to pay liberally for it, and, 
worst of all, there is no opportunity for education 
except in one or two of the largest cities, and even 
there the facilities offered are very poor. 

The Spanish law provides for the teaching of the 
Spanish language in the village schools; but’ this 
does not suit the convenience of the village friars, 
who prefer to be the only available interpreters be- 
tween their flocks and the outside world, They 
therefore attempt, usually with success, to prevent 
the teaching of Spanish, and the ‘‘ education”’ of 
the average native consists of the memorizing of a 
few prayers ard alittle of the catechism. In ex- 

* treme cases he learns to read and write a little Span- 
ish, and may aspire to become a clerk. 

Delinquent taxpayers are treated with the utmost 
severity. The first step is usually to strip them to 
the waist, tie them to a bench or post, and beatthem 
unmercifully. I have seen women subjected to this 
treatment. If this does not suffice, imprisonment 
follows, while pressure is brought to bear on rela- 
tives and friends. Daughters are not infrequently 
offered an opportunity to secure the liberation of a 
parent at the expense of their own honor. Should 
none of these methods prove effective, deportation 
follows, with confiscation of property and the leaving 
of women and children to shift for themselves. 

I once saw forty-four men deported from Siquijor, 
because they owed taxes varying in amount from two 
to forty dollars. I was informed that they would be 
allowed to return to their families, if they could find 
them, after working out the amount of their several 
debts. The wages allowed them were to be six cents 
per day. Board was to be furnished them at a cost 
of five cents per day, and they were to clothe and 
shelter themselves! In other words, their sentence 
amounted to deportation for life. 

Should a native manage to get abroad and secure 
some little education, he is likely to be invited on 
board a gunboat some evening and not be heard from 
thereafter, the reason for his disappearance being 
that he knew too much, 

Brigandage is tolerated, if not encouraged, by the 
authorities charged with the enforcement of the 
laws. The civil guard go to much trouble in appre- 
hending criminals of the worst type only to have 
them set at liberty again without trial, or mysteri- 
ously ‘‘escape’’ from prison. If there were no crimi- 
nals at large the fees of the judges would fall off. 

All of the civilized natives are adherents of the 
Catholic faith. There is not a Protestant minister in 
the islands. Were one to attempt to work in the 
provinces he would be likely to encounter conditions 
not conducive to longevity. 

The great power in every native village isthe Jadre, 
or village friar, Friars belonging to orders not allowed 
to hold parishes in any other part of the world have 
no difficulty in securing them here. Recruited as 
they are from the lower classes in Spain, their igno- 
rance is in many cases almost beyond belief. I once 
found myself in danger of a personalaltercation with 
one of them because I insisted that there were at that 
time more than thirteen States in the Union! This 
learned divine, in the course of his conversation, in- 
formed me that Philadelphia was near Mexico, and 
referred feelingly to the visit of George Washington 
to Spain! 

Once settled over an out-ot-the-way parish the 
friar becomes a demigod. He is regarded with rev- 
erential awe by the native members of his flock, who 
kiss his hands whenever he appears in public and 
obey implicitly his every order, while Spaniards liv- 

ing near him learn to know and fear his power, and 
as a rule act upon his suggestions. In spite of their 
vows of poverty and chastity two or three of these 
orders of friars constitute the wealthiest, as well as 
the most shameless, class in the islands. There is no 
disputing their wealth nor the enormous power which 
it brings, while there is no attempt to dispute the 
fact that they are directly responsible for much of the 
extensive half-caste population which almost invari- 
abiy springs up in their vicinity. The most appalling 
feature of their domination is the use which they 
undoubtedly make of their holy office to effect the 
ruin of the simiple and superstitious native women 
and girls, who blindly follow their bidding. 

There are, of course, exceptions to the rule of igno- 
rance and brutish licentiousness. One occasionally 
encounters a sunny-hearted old man, at peace with 
the world and his Maker, who spends his lifein doing 

The results accomplished in such cases serve 
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only to intensify the sadness with which one cannot 
fail to regard the state of affairs which exist in the 
average village. 

A sharp distinction should be drawn between the 
friars and the priests. Among the Mohammedan 
fanatics of the southern islands are to be found 
Jesuit priests, engaged in genuine missionary work. 
One cannot but admire their self-sacrificing and in- 
trepid courage and their devotionto duty. So faras 
my observation went their lives were above reproach; 
and it would be a blessed thing tor the Philippines 
should the day ever come when the friars were driven 
out and their places taken by men like these. 

Nominally, the highest authority in the Philip- 
pines is the Governor-General. Actually the con- 
trolling power is vested in the clergy, and wo betide 
the official, be he civil, military or religious, who at- 
tempts to interfere with Philippine monastic life as it 
exists. One of two results have invariably followed 
any vigorous attempt to correct the crying evils 
which I have enumerated. The too ambitious official 
has found that money would procure the recall, even 
of a Governor-General, or he has met a sudden and 
mysterious death. 

The Governor-General is surrounded by a numer- 
ous corps of officials to aid him in the performance 
of his duties, while the islands are divided into 
provinces, over each of which preside agovernor and 
a horde of minor officials. The whole administra- 
tion is rotten from skin tocore. With few excep- 
tions these officials have come from Spain with the 
deliberate and frankly expressed intention of improv- 
ing their pecuniary status; and the means employed 
in doing it would require for their enumeration more 
space than is allotted to me. A few years ago it 
used to be said thatthe Governor of a province who 
failed to become wealthy in two years was a fool. 
Certain it is that few Philippine governors grow 
wealthy out of their salaries. 

Hostility toward foreigners is intense. The ex- 
tensive export and import trade of the islands is in 
the hands of foreign houses, to the great disgust of 
the Spanish, who never weary in their attempts to 
frame legislation calculated to result in the ruin of 
these money-making interlopers. 

All in all, it can hardly be said that the lot of the 
Philippine native is a happy one. He constantly 
chafes under his burden, while the half-castes with 
their greater sensitiveness and superior intelligence 
are perpetually boiling with more or less well-con- 
cealed fury. Were arms and ammunition to be had, 
Spain’s rule in these islands would be speedily ter- 
minated. As it is, the natives, stirred up and led by 
the half-castes, have repeatedly risen against the 
Government. 

Within the past twelve months they have been once 
‘«pacified’’ and have risen a second time. Little 
news of happenings in the Philippines reaches the 
outside world; but we know that during the present 
revolt barbarities which dwarf those practiced in 
Cuba have been perpetrated by both Spaniards and 
natives. 

Naturallythe Philippine native is a peaceable, easy- 
going fellow. Under a decent form of government 
he would give little trouble. No one familiar with 
existing conditions can doubt that Spanish rule has 
been a curse to these islands, and it would be a happy 
day for them should some civilized Power take pos- 
session of them. Their largest cities are well-nigh 
defenseless, and could be readily captured unless de- 
fended by a powerful naval force. 


Ann Arsor, MICH. 





The Long Prayer.. 
BY ASCHAM FOLLANSBEE, 


SCHOOLMASTER AT WaBac. 


A PIOUS but proud Episcopalian said to me a while 
ago: ‘‘ You members of the sects will have to come 
to Church by and by, because some day or other you 
will want to worship God. You have what you call 
a ‘pastoral prayer,’ which is nothing but a rambling 
disquisition, purporting to be addressed to the Al- 
mighty. You can tell about when it is to begin, but 
no one, least of all the minister, can tell when it will 
end. He gets started somehow and, after rambling 
a while, begins to look about for a way out. But he 
looks in vain, and there is no one to help him. Now 
the Church provides prayers for all proper subjects 
of public petition, couches those petitions in rever- 
ent terms, and guarantees that the minister will stop 
when he has prayed long enough.” I forget what I 
replied; nothing worth repeating, I am sure. But 
reflection gives me something to say. . 
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To my Episcopalian friend, if he chances to see 
these lines, I would submit that, while the prayers in 
the Prayer-Book have all the merit he claims for 
them, mighty few men anyhow seem to appreciate 
them. So far as I can see in our village, and in the 
cities known to me, men go to the Episcopalian 
churches for just the reason they go to other churches, 
because they like the minister; and they stay away 
in spite of the Prayer-Book, for the same reason 
that keeps them out of other churches—they don’t 
like the minister. 

But I cannot deny that the case in a majority of 
non-Episcopal churches is just as bad as my friend 
charged. The long prayer is in most cases just the 
one thing that the worldly attendant takes no inter- 
est in whatever; while the members of the church 
merely tolerate it, wonder whether the last thing the 
minister said will suggest a new line of disquisition, 
and feel a deep sense of relief when the formula for 
rounding off the alleged petition is in full progress 
and safely ended. Soit goes in a full majority of 
our churches which use no prayer-book. That is 
too moderate a statement. In nearly all of our 
churches the long prayer is a failure as a feature of 
public worship. Few preachers have the gift of ex- 
tended extempore prayer; or, if they have the gift, 
few take the pains to pray as well as they.can. That 
is, iastead of their leading the petitions of a congre- 
gation, the congregation is paying them no atten- 
tion, except to wish they would have done. I aver 
that this is not the fault of the congregation exclu- 
sively, but much more of the minister, and even 
more of the system. 

Well, what is to do if both Prayer-Book praying 
and extempore praying are failures?—failure, that is, if 
success means the actual union of many people in the 
service of prayer? Those who are.shut up to a pray- 
er-book cannot help themselves; the rest of us can 
readily be provided for, if our ministers agree. If 
our ministers will really pray, not enter on discus- 
sions, disquisitions, vindications of the last casual 
remark, explanations, ‘‘explivications” and strug- 
gles to extricate themselves from awkward entangle- 
ments; in a word, if our ministers when they pray in 
public will ask for something definite, really ask for 
it, andthen for something else, not omitting confes- 
sion nor adoration either, but going straight to the 
point and stopping in half the timethey are used to, 
then the congregation will follow the prayer, will 
certainly not get tired of it, and the reform will be 
achieved. When Mr. Moody prays in public, and I 
have been far enough from home to hear him once 
or twice, there is real prayer; and it seemed to me 
the people prayed too. Let any minister say why he 
ought not himself to be as pointed and as brief. The 
truth is our long prayer is ordained by custom only. 
The intention to make it cover all proper objects 
naturally led to the undue prolongation of it, until at 
last it became to many a minister a terror, and to his 


congregation an empty and a wearisome form. God - 


forgive us for making his public worship such a 
mockery, and enable our ministers to see that the 
most pressing need, and the most promising attrac- 
tion, is to make the long prayer short, and to-make 
it prayer. 





Our Washington Letter. 
BY MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


IN turning over an old file of early American news- 
papers, I chanced yesterday to come en the follow- 
ing item inthe Contznental Journal (Boston) of Janu- 
ary 6th, 1785: 

‘* We learn from good authority that they [the Span- 
iards] are now constructing at the Havana seven ships 
of the line, one of which is of 108 guns and several of 
them in great forwardness. The Spaniards are endeav- 
oring to put every other nation out of the ports in the 
island of Cuba; their jealousy being incurable since 
the Havana was taken by the Englishin 1702.”’ 


In the same paper was a ‘‘ prophecy respecting 
America not unlikely to be fulfilled,’’'and one part of 
the prophecy declared that 
‘“The United States of America will, after many inter- 
nal revolutions, become a consolidated republican em- 
pire, will begin to havea navy and become respectable.”’ 

These two paragraphs, taken together, are particu- 
larly interesting to us to-day. It seems as if circum- 
stances had changed little in the past 113 years. If 
history is not repeating itself our ascending spiral in 
its turnings almost coincides with the circle of a 
century ago. Still the Spaniards are ‘‘ constructing 
ships of the line,’’ and still they jealously guard the 
island of Cuba. The United States has fulfilled part 
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ofthe prophecy, the internal revolutions are over, the 
Republic is consolidated, and we have begun to have 
a navy. Whether or not we have become more re- 
spectable remains to be seen! 

War talk, war talk, war talk, but peace messen- 
gerstoo. Itis an exciting time to be in Washing- 
ton. Not much attention is paid to the newspapers, 
tho the extras are cried and eagerly bought. It is 
the personal influence that ‘is telling. In the ears, 
on the street-corners, at dinner, at church, there is 
but one topic; but alas! it has many sides. Theim- 
patient are clamoring foraction, They cry to have 
things settled to-day. Men of serious mind urge 
deliberation and count the delay of each day as a 
gain for peace. 

It is strange to see how the excitement has grown. 
After the disaster of the ‘‘ Maine’’ came first a hush, 
then a war-cry from sensational journalism. Still 
calm people were too much awed and’ saddened to 
give ear. But the cry has echoed and re-echoed till 
itis deafening. People have been forced to listen 
whether they would or not, and of what they had 
heard something has remained in their minds. With 
many conflicting tales it has been hard to recognize 
the truth and to weed out conjectures. Our opinions 
must be molded by the way in which we receive our 
information. Unthinking people, knowing little of 
what it all means, have cried the loudest for armed 
interference. And, shameful tho it is to say, some 
women’s voices have been louder than their hus- 
bands’. I heard an old soldier to-day arguing with 
alady, ‘‘If you seea horse fall on the street the sight 
sickens you. A starved cat calls forth your pity. 
What would you do if instead of a stray cat or maimed 
horse you saw countless human beings shot down be- 
fore you?”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ she replied; ‘‘but the honor of 
our country.’’ Small honor does such false patriotism 
do her country. One distinguished general cried 
out the other day: ‘‘ War! Let the men who are 
shouting for it learn what it means. I have seen 
1,700 men lying dead ona battle-field with their faces 
turned to heaven—and I never want to see war 
again,’’ And yet some people of whom you might 
expect better things are blind enough to see no other 
course. If only, in their blindness they had faith, 
faith in the President of the United States, all might 
yet be well. 

How shall one tell the strength, patriotism, under- 
standing, firmness, and wonderful calm of the Presi- 
dent at this time? Angry Congressmen flock to him 
at all hours; he hears them, listening with the cur- 
teous attention which he never fora moment relaxes, 
and then in a few words quiets them down, and sends 
them away for the time content. In a few days,’ 
roused by excited companions, they may come back 
to him, warlike as ever; but with untold patience he 
calms them once more. And in this not only his 
own reserve strength is shown, but his high-minded 
tact. - He handles every man in the right way—and 
while the mtan may realize that he is being managed, 
he is firmly convinced of the President's sincerity. 
One Congressman started for the White House re- 
cently with the intention, as he said, of ‘‘ reading the 
riot act to the President.” When he came there he 
found himself in a bed of roses. His resentment 
melted. He could not threaten or abuse this serene, 
cordial gentleman who asked his opinions and ques- 
tioned him so intelligently. 

Until about a week ago, comparatively few of the 
quiet people had written to or called on the Presi- 
dent. Noisy talk of trouble and utter discourage- 
ment alone rang in his ears. But now the peace 
people are coming to realize how serious is the crisis. 
Hitherto they seem to have said: ‘‘ Surely we have no 
righteous cause for war—no man of sense can want 
war—why should we have it? This is talk that 
will pass over.’’ But now they realize that the cloud 
may break before it passes over, and their messages 
of peace, sympathy and encouragement flock in by 
mail and telegraph. Their rallying cry is, ‘‘ Stand by 
the President.” The whole country could have no 
better watchword. It must be comforting to have 
the best people whisper their gratitude and under- 
standing in his ear—then the public talk cannot so 
much matter. I happen to know of one distinguished 
man who wrote to a friend: 

‘‘ The thing to be done now is to strengthen the hands 
of the President in every possible way. I did nof vote 


for him and confess that I underrated him; but to-day I 
place him second only to Abraham Lincoln, and if he 
carries this business through successfully I shall find 
it hard to choose.”” . ghia : 
Three thousand people had assembled by eight 
) doors on Wednesday, 


o’clock at the | Capitol 
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determined to be present at the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s Message. The after hours brought no less a 
crowd, and the guards almost despaired of handling 
them. Nothing like it hasbeen known for years. The 
thousands who were turned away sought solace at 
the Library, and are now glad, doubtless, that they 
were spared the long, vain waiting. It wasgenerally 
felt that the crisis would come that day, and tho we 
dreaded it there was still hope. An intensity of feel- 
ing was apparent in galleries and on the floor. Sev- 
eral Members had brought their little children with 
them, holding them in their laps, believing that it 
would be a day which a boy would remember when 
grown to manhood. A buzz of discussion filled 
the air. Visitors in the front rows of the gallery 
leaned over to see the photographs being circulated 
below of starving Cubans. Some people were poring 
over the official report of the investigation of the 
«« Maine’’—a document loudly in demand, which stirs 
one’s patriotic sympathy. 

But the regular business of the House began, and 
the time wore on toward one o’clock without sign of 
that for which we were all waiting. Once there was 
a little flutter of anticipation at the appearance of a 
messenger; but it was only a message from the Senate 
that he brought. Then a rumor passed from mouth 
to mouth that the President’s Message was coming 
at twoo’clock. -A few courageous individuals ven- 
tured to leave their places to go in search of food, 
and, after a struggle in the restaurant, returned with 
sandwiches and fruit. The rest sat stolid, giving 
scant attention to the debate in the House. It was 
all very well to discuss the reorganization of our 
army, but we were for another story. Five minutes 
past two, and no message. Then came a whisper, 
followed by a vague rustle of impatience, that three 
o’clock would be the hour. Stillno one moved. We 
were all tooconscious of the waiting crowds without, 
ready to overflow an empty seat. But at last notes 
were sent up from Members on the floor to their 
friends above with the disappointing news that the 
message was not to be sent over; and, unless the 
visitors were prepared to stay till Monday, they 
might as well go home. Reluctantly the crowd 
melted, hoping still that this might bea false report. 

And so Washington stands still and waits. The 
President is not standing still. Passing down the 
Avenue at midnight you may see his study light burn- 
ing. Heis tireless, and so are his helpers; but the 
way we can serve him best is by waiting in patience 
and good faith. 

The death of Mrs. Justice Brewer, and the me- 
morial service for Mrs. Thurston (held by the Na- 
tional Cuba Relief Association) have brought sorrow- 
ing thoughts to many minds. Fer some time it has 
been believed that Mrs. Brewer could not recover; 
but her loss, tho anticipated, is keenly felt. 

There has been a somber cast to all this Holy 
Week, increased by the daily storms of rain or snow. 
Even the great reception to Captain Sigsbee at the 
Arlington was tragic in itSsuggestion. The flag dec- 
orations and emblems and even the music were 
suited not alone to the patriotic spirit but to the sad 
associations of the multitude who flocked to take 
Captain Sigbee’s hand. Very muck of Washington 
‘was there, but still more that came in traveling cos- 
tume. Some, of course, went out of curiosity, but 
respect and admiration drew many hundreds, as 
it drew the President, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
other officials. The line of guests was two hours in 
passing. It was something to remember and be 
grateful for, the chance to express with face and 
hand, if not with words, our reverence for the man. 

In the windows of a bicycle establishment is a 
wheel draped with Stars and Stripes. This wheel was 
Captain Sigsbee’s, and after the destruction of the 
‘«*Maine’’ it was found by divers in the mud of Ha- 
vana harbor. Strange to say, it had suffered little 
damage; the tires were loosened, and some parts had 
rusted, but it looks stanch. An awestruck group of 
the passers-by is usually found on the sidewalk before 
it, thinking pityingly of the awful human loss which 
‘this mere machine survived. 

Dr. Sunderland, in asking permission to retire 
from the pastorship of the First Presbyterian Church, 
grievesmany people. His duties have become weari- 
‘some with advancing years, for he is now seventy- 
seven. He feels that it is time for him to give up his 
share of work to Dr. Talmage, who has worked with 
him so harmoniously and who is capable of taking 
-the whole responsibility on his shoulders. 
:ple of the church can but agree with him, tho they 
must regret the absence of their old pastor. 
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Fine Arts. 
‘The Academy Exhibition. 


OnE of the most delightful canvases which has been 
produced ina long time is to be seen at the Academy. 
Its large size, classical theme and spirited and compe- 
tent handling, conspire to make it that thing apart for 
which we reserve the word ‘ great.” The Academy 
has honored itself in giving it the first of the three Hall- 
garten prizes open to pictures in oil colors painted in 
the United States by American citizens under thirty- 
five years ofage. We alluded to the artist, Mr. Robert 
Reid, last week, as one of the ‘‘ Ten American Paint- 
ers,’’ and we spoke of a suggestion of the style of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds without his finish and solidity, how- 
ever, in the girl’s head against the sky in ‘‘A Breezy 
Day.’’ Tho Mr. Reid does not approach Reynolds in 
the mastery of individual characterization, he shows 
here that he far surpasses him in handling a classical 
composition. And a great merit is the original un- 
hackneyed thought of the composition in which Dawn 
lights her torch from the golden bowl of fire which 
Morning, seated on clouds, is holding for her while with 
lithe motion she sets foot upon the car which her dark, 
champing steeds, now restrained by her left hand, will 
carry upthe sky. The light, springing movement of 
Dawn, contrasted with the repose of the other figure; 
the cool, delicious flesh painting; the color central- 
ized in the peacock trailing his long tail in the fore- 
ground but carried so well through the canvas—these 
are the greater excellences of the agreeable com - 
position. The drawing, especially of the arms, is 
not flawless; but hoever recalls that Mr. Reid is not yet 

thirty-five will be well content with what he has ac 
complished. The Thomas B. Clarke prize is awarded 
toa portrait by Mr. Abbott H. Thayer. It is not 
one of his greatest works—a single, seated woman’s 
figure, looking straight outward, and bearing evidence, 
especially in the face, of the indecision and the lack of 
command of materials of the artist. There is, as al- 
ways, that wonderfully toned color, based on greens as 
rich in quality ‘‘ as if made of cheese and cream,” and 
that simple carrying of one great mass of light through 
all the lights, with a similar massing of shade. The 
neglect of this rule against the petty breaking up of 
lights may be the reason why truthful, able canvases, 
like Mr. W. T. Richard’s ‘‘ Sea off Sark,’’ or Mr. Palm- 
er’s ‘‘ Mountain Torrent,” leave one quite unmoved; 

and the observance of it in Mr. Benson’s ‘‘ Child Sew- 
ing’’ is one of its many great charms. 

But before we leave water effects let us speak of Mr, 

Twachtman’s ‘‘ Niagara,’’ where the light grace of the 
nearer threads of the veil of waters reminds one of 
Mr. Reid’s figure of ‘‘ Dawn’’; of Mr. Butler’s ‘* Sea at 
Evening’’; of Mr. Alexander Harrison’s ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Night,’’ and of a very large marine by a young Amer- 
ican still resident abroad, Mr. S. M. Lawrence, called 
‘*Setting Sun, Coast of Cornwall’ Another large 
Salon canvas is ‘‘ The Crucifixion,’’ by ‘‘Inness, Jr.’”’; 
but the true successor to Inness seems to be Mr. Charles 
Warren Eaton, who displays on another wall a rich 
meadow partly lit by a strange yellow light, ‘‘ After 
the Storm.’’ Mr. Chase's marvelous fenelle volanie, 
as Angelica Kauffman called the flying brush of Reyn- 
olds, has never been more charmingly employed than 
in his small landscape and in his rich-toned ‘‘ Studio 
Interior’ aswell. Mr. Snell’s ‘‘ Path to the Light- 
House,’”’ Mr. Walter Clark’s canvases, Mr. Hassam’s 
Park Scene, Mr. Murphy’s meadow, Mr. Rehn’s spirited 
sketch with golden-rod, Mr. Williams’s studied compo- 
sitions, Mrs. Coman’s ‘‘ View from Quaker Hill’’ and 
Mr. Moschcowitz’s little glimpse under the trees make us 
realize the validity of the high reputation of American 
landscape abroad. In addition to these at the one ex- 
treme of size are a number of small interesting canvases 
some of them bearing new names, by Miss Collins, Mr. 
Ganley, Mr. Decker, and Mr. Debereiner, and on the 
‘ other that great beautiful work by the late Mr. Picknell, 
called ‘‘ On the Loing,’’ which from its place at one end 
of the South Gallery displays all his qualities of solid, 
brilliant workmanship at their best. 

Another notable canvas of the South Gallery is Mr. 
Beckwith’s full-length portrait of Mrs. Beckwith, con- 
ventional, complete, well understood, its excellence 
rising to high levels in some passages, as the muff. 
The flesh tones in a wonderfully foreshortened little 
nude by Mr. Beckwith are delightfully fresh. Mr. 
Shirlaw, too, has excelled his recent work and touched 
his best in a dark portrait of a lady ‘‘In Church.” 
Other excellent portraits are those of Mr. W. Merritt 
Post, by Mr. Wm. M. J. Rice, and of Prof. Geo. J. Brush 
by Professor Weir, of New Haven. Mr. J. Alden Weir 
exhibits here that prize-taker of other cities, a small 
preciously finished canvas of a lady whose face is re- 
flected in a mirror. It is, like his reflection in the ex- 
hibition of the ‘‘ Ten Painters,’’ a change rung upon 
black and green, this time in much lighter key. 

Mr. Volk’s careful and graceful composition called 
_‘* Ve Maiden’s Reverie” is not quite convincing in the 
flesh quality or expression of the head. Mrs. Margaret 

Fernie Eaton’s ‘‘Odd Moments’’is full of her human 
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unpretentious charm, and the beauty of grays is again 
illustrated in Mr. Boston’s slight boy ‘‘Idler,”’ so quiet 
that he must be planning new sjischief. Miss Ship- 
ley’s decorative composition of okildren ‘‘Ona May 
Morning,’’ Mr. Church’s ‘‘ Undine,”’ and Miss Huger’s 
‘* Elf-Land Children” are pleasing but not important 
canvases. Mr. Carlton Wiggin’s ‘‘ Holstein Bull’’ isa 
vigorous bit of painting in a landscape not quite free 
from artificialty. 

To return to the prizes, the Woman’s prize falls to 
Miss Letitia B. Hart for her ‘‘ Keepsake,’’ and the 
secondand third Hallgarten prizes were awarded to 
Mr. Harry Roseland and to Mr. Walter Hartson. 


Sanitary. 
The Drunkard. 


Tuat the drunkard should destroy his own body and 
consume it in the fires of alcohol is bad enough; but the 
cruelest side of the picture is the suffering he causes 
other and innocent persons. Heart-broken fathers, 
and weeping mothers, and wives whose lives are one 
protracted tragedy, could alone adequately describe the 
needless misery. A lady visited the Metropolitan 
Opera House when the National Convention of the 
W. C. T. U. was held in it; she said it was gratifying 
to see so many who were evidently dedicating the dew 
of a happy youth toa cause that must make the world 
better; but oh, she said, how many of the faces showed 
that their owners had made their way into the ranks of 
the society over the burning plowshares of broken 
hopes and defeated ambitions! they were like tablets 
graven deep with the lines of unspeakable suffering. 

But the saddest phase of the drunkard’s career is 
found in the legacy he bequeaths to posterity—idi- 
ocy, hysteria, epilepsy andinsanity. That a‘‘drunken 
father has a drunken son” is as old as Plutarch; but the 
more comprehensive denunciation of the Scriptures, 
‘* The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generations” is but a commonplace 
observation of all our insane and inebriate asylum su- 
perintendents. Dr. S. G. How reported to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature that of 300 idiots whose parentage 
had been traced, 147 were found to be the children of 
drunkards—in one case seven children were born 
where father and mother were both drunkards. Dr. 
Wilson gives the statistics of one family where all the 
seven children of intemperate parents were either in- 
sane, epileptic or criminals, one woman having been 
arrested forty-two times for some criminal action. 

And one of the saddest features in the matter is, that 
the deterioration of the nervous tissue not only makes 
the child an easy prey to the desire for alcohol, but 
possibly skips one generation to break out with re- 
newed vehemence in the third. Gen. Tecumseh Sher- 
man, in addressing the young women of the New York 
Normal College, said: 

“Girls, don't marry a man who is in the slightest degree 
addicted to drink. I know what I am'talking about when 
I say that you had far better earn your own living than to 
take the awful risks involved in such a marriage.” 


Naturally the State, which is mulcted heavily to care 
forthe helpless victims of alcohol, has essayed more 
or less earnestly to limit the destruction by legislation. 
Up tothe present time prohibitory laws against the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants have accomplished 
something in the way of creating temperance sentiment 
in the better classes; but they have unequivocally de- 
monstrated that laws cannot and will not be executed 
till there is a public sentiment behind them sufficient 
to counteract the machinations of the men whose in- 
terest it is to make their fellow-men consume the 
greatest possible amount of liquor he can possibly find 
the means to pay for. 
ployed a competent man to examine the workings of 
the Maine Law ‘‘on the spot.” He said: 

** Liquor may be obtained in Portland from ordinary 

bars under police protection, kitchen bars, pocket peddlers, 
hotel bars, apothecary shops, bottling establishments, ex- 
press companies, clubs, and the city liquor agency. . . . 
The bars have little outside to betray their nature, but ac- 
cess is easy.” 
In a score of such saloons visited by the agent ‘‘ from 
six to twenty persons were found who were there to 
drink,’’ most of them young men, some of them boys 
between twelve and sixteen years of age. ‘* Occasion- 
ally small girls would come in to have ‘ growlers’ 
filled.”” In the kitchen bars, which flourish on Saturday 
nights and Sundays, bad liquor in unlimited quantities 
was sold, and ‘‘ pocket ’’ peddlers abounded. 

Within a month the papers have contained the ac- 
count of a set of young men, living in one of the prohi- 
bition counties of West Virginia, who clubbed, and 
sent out of the State fora large demijohn of liquor, 
and in their own language ‘‘ started in to have a regu- 
lar spree.’’ They drank tillthey had exhausted their 
stock, and then, all discretion being swallowed up in un- 
controllable appetite, they went to the drug-store, pro- 
cured essence of lemon and ginger, and, adding capsi- 
cum and other fiery ingredients, drank. Before morn- 
ing three of their number were dead and others dying. 





.and this involves a serious question of expense. 
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What are the signs of hope as to producing eVér & 
truly temperance public sentiment? 1. The education- 
al effect of the agitation that is now always going on. 
2. The influence of the Y. M.C. A., and the Father 
Mathew Societies, and the societies of Christian 
Endeavor. 3. The object-lesson afforded by eur ath- 
letes during training. 4. The instruction, some of it 
quite unexaggerated and scientific, given in the public 
schools, which teaches such an abhorrence of alcohol that 
there is a large number of ‘‘ Nazarites” from their 
birth among us. 5. The changed industrial conditions 
which demand men of clear heads and steady nerves 
to manage delicate and complicated machines. 

This is somewhat effset by the enormous consump- 
tion of patented medicines. The Massachusetts State 
Board of Health analyzed sixty-one of these prepara- 
tions, that contained from forty-seven to six per cent. 
of alcohol, most of them containing more than twenty- 
five percent., some of them adding to their advertise- 
ments, “‘ not a rum drink’’ or ‘‘ good for inebriates.” 

What can be done to reclaim and restore the inebri- 
ate himself when, as Dr. G. R. Wilson says, ‘‘ his mode 
of living has stripped him of those very qualities which 
are most potent in the development of a moral life’? 
Remember this is the verdict of a man of large experi- 
ence in the care of drunkards. He says: 

“Nearly all men under care and proper direction are 
capable of developing a new line of life, when the old has 
lost its vigor. That is the physiology of change. New 
ideas dominate us, new lines of thought, unusual sur- 
roundings, fresh endeavors. Dr. Chalmers called it ‘ The 
expulsive power of a new affection.’”’ 

He continues: 

‘‘Were we not used tothe phenomena of religious revi- 
vals, the force of reforming energy which they bring with 
them would strike us as little short of miraculous. I have 
myself known several cases in whom a newly found re- 
ligion uprooted a deeply set habit of drunkenness, supplied 
strength of character in place of inveterate weakness, and 
gave a lifelong interest to an existence that seemed hope- 
less and barren.”’ 

For the thousands who do not experience such mir- 
acles of grace, Dr. Wilson sees no hope, except in pro- 
longed treatment in institutions dedicated to their care, 
where each individual case can receive special care 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the individual; 
and his opinion of the time needed for the removal of 
the alcohol-soaked tissues, and for the upbuilding of 
self-control is utterly radical. Where people imagine 
a few weeks will suffice he sees that years are needed, 
He 
thinks that in some cases where there was a great he- 
reditary disposition to drink, and where the nervous 
system was unusually sensitive—‘‘high strung ’’— 
several years are needed for complete renewal of. the 
physical frame and moral man. He has now been placed 
at the head of an institution sustained by wealthy men 
where a complete experiment in restorative treatment of 
drunkards is being conducted in England regardless of 
the cost. 


Education. 
President Gilman’s Report. 


In his recent report, covering the scholastic year 1896 
~’97, Dr. Gilman states that, during twenty-one years, 
3,146 individuals have been enrolled as students at 
Johns Hopkins. Of these 1,299 are registered as from 
Maryland (including 1,054 from Baltimore), and 1,847 
from 62 other States and countries. Nineteen hundred 
and nineteen persons entered as graduate students, and 
1,227 entered as undergraduates. Of the undergradu- 
ates, 293 have continued as graduate students, many of 
them proceeding to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The enrolment for the year was 520, including 344 
graduate students. The growth of the Medical School 
is a signal proof of the possibility of maintaining a high 
standard of professional instruction. Each succeeding 
year witnesses an increase in the number of students 
who enter upon a four-years’ course of study, 
after having graduated in the liberal arts. Not only 
do the numbers increase, but the candidates for ad- 
mission are better prepared in their preliminary 
scientific studies—chemistry, physics and biology. 
The university co-operates with the State in the main- 
tenance of a Weather Bureau and the carrying forward 
of the State Geological Survey. So great was the suc- 
cess of the lectures delivered by M. Brunetiére, that 
it was decided to invite a German scholar of great dis- 
tinction to deliver a course of lectures on this founda- 
tion in German. The choice fell upon Professor E. 
Schmidt, of the University of Berlin, who consented 
to come, in 1899, and deliver a course of lectures in 
German. The present year Prof. Charles R. Lanman, 
of Harvard University, will deliver the Turnbull 
course, his subject being the ‘‘ Poetry of India.”’ 

The loss of income and consequent crippling of the 
university, as set forth in the report, have caused an 
appeal for aid to the State Legislature. The measure 
is warmly seconded by the press of Baltimore, which cites 
in particular the liberal policy of Pennsylvania. Not 
only did the Legislature of that State, at its last 
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session, make a large annual appropriation for Lehigh 
University, but also gave over a quarter of a million 
dollars to the University of Pennsylvania,to the Jef- 
ferson Medical College, and to the Medicochirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, to aid the erection of addi- 
tional buildings, and the purchase of apparatus. 

Through the liberal action of Johns Hopkins, Balti- 
more had the opportunity of hearing M. Doumic, the 
distinguished French critic, who came to this country 
to inaugurate at the Cercle Francais of Harvard Uni- 
versity the lectureship on French literature. M. 
Doumic belongs to the school of Brunetiére, whom he 
has succeeded in the literary department of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Tho unlike M. Brunetiére in appear- 
ance and method, he recalls that master critic by his 
finished style, his keen analysis, and severe but lofty 
conception of literature as an art. The current realistic 
literature he treats as a mere passing phase of Parisian 
unrest, reflecting in no true sense either the character 
or the manners of the French people, even as these are 
developed in the capital; and destitute, moreover, of 
those universal elements without which no literature is 
either great or abiding. Daudet he counts as an ex- 
ception. The reproaches which are justly merited by 
the romancers ofthis group are not applicable, he says, 
to this lamented author. ‘‘ He avoided the grave faults 
which disfigure contemporaneous naturalism and which 
seem, indeed, inseparable from it.’” M. Doumic paid 
a high tribute to the character of French women of 
to-day ‘‘ whose integrity is a product of nature and 
education so perfect and complete that they cannot 
choose-evil nor even feel its temptations.” 

The single lecture delivered by M. Doumic at the 
Catholic University, Washington, was attended by one 
of the most brilliant audiences that has ever assembled 
in its noble hall. 





Science. 


NEw weeds are of continual occurrence; that is to 
say, immigrants from other localities, or parts of the 
world, are continually appearing in the cultivator’s 
domain that the cultivator does not desire to grow 
there. This is the definition of a weed. In recent 
years Government officials, and others in National and 
State publications, have been giving particular atten- 
tion to these first appearances of unwelcome plants; 
and the lists are something remarkable. It would ap- 
pear that the condition of unrest is as prevatent among 
plants as among animated beings. A prominent horti- 
cultural serial asserts, however, that scarcely one of 
the many introductions of the last decade can be termed 
pernicious. The writer contends that the buttercups 
and daisies now permitted to grow by the millions in 
our fields and pastures without special remark, are 
more pernicious to the agricultural interests than any- 
thing is likely to be among the new intreductions of 
recent years. The worst agricultural weeds to-day, he 
contends, are old and well-known enemies—the horse- 
nettle (Solanum Carolinense), the English lily (Convol- 
vulus arvensis), the Canada thistle (Cnicus arvensis) 
andthe yellow cress (Nasturtium Sylvestre). These are 
pernicious because every broken piece of root makes a 
new plant, and the first breaking up of the hoe or 
cultivator may add to, rather than decrease, the num- 
ber of these vegetable enemies. One has to keep hoe- - 
ing the livelong season to prevent these little pieces 
from making leaves before they will die a natural 
death. Of the newcomers, if one is smart enough to 
keep the weed-destroying implements going before the 
seeds mature, they are easily destroyed. The axiom 
in botanical science that plants cannot live without one 
season of healthy leaves, is useful to those who have 
to battle for weed destruction. 





....-That bees notice the colors of objects, and do not 
depend entirely on the sense of smell, is shown by the 
following statements, sent to Nature: A bee made a 
flying visit of about five minutes inaroom. Certain 
objects seemed to arrest its attention, such as colored 
pictures. It followed them around the room, and then 
buzzed around the gas-shades, which were lily-shaped, 
and tinted from yellow to bright pink upward—in fact, 
resembling very large corollas of flowers; also vases, 
with flowers painted on them resembling forget-me- 
nots. The writer thinks that solor and odor may “‘ play 
somewhat equal attractions, the scent serving to bring 
bees from a distance, and the color helping to guide 
them tothe honey. A bee, becoming accustomed to as- 
sociate nectar with conspicuously colored objects, 
might thus learn to visit flowers wholly frém color-sen- 
sation, and, not having sufficient discriminating power, 
visit other brightly colored things as well.’’ 


. «eHow the flounder became flat, with its eyes on 
the same side of the head, is a problem which has been 
much discussed. A Japanese zoologist describes a 
newly discovered mode by which the eye of the lower 
side of a flatfish (probably near Plagusia) ‘travels 
round to the upper side during metamorphosis. A. 
Agassiz observed that in certain flounders the eye of 
the (eventually) blind side travels round the dorsal edge 
of the head until it attains its final position, after 
which the dorsal fin grows forward beyond the level 
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of the eye. In Plagusia, however, the dorsal fin also 
grows forward before the rotation of the right eye, but 
this anterior extension does not unite with the head 
until after the rotation is completed. The Japanese 
fish appears to be intermediate in this respect between 
ordinary flounders and Plagusia. 


...-A study of the toxicity of alcohols by Picaud 
shows that the poisonous effects increase with the 
molecular weight. 





Music. 


IT is to be hoped that the sudden announcement, in 
some of the daily papers. to the effect that the Sym- 
phony Society of New York is about to dissolve and 
that we must take the season that closed last Saturday 
evening as its last one, is not founded-on fact. Last 
year similar rumors werecurrent. But when autumn 
came the Society issued its twentieth prospectus and 
continued to be busy. This winter its orchestra, under 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, has doneits best work. These two 
concerts of last week, especially, were admirable. They 
gave the audiences solid and refined playing, some in- 
teresting new French and German music, presented a 
soloist of delightful mastership of his instrument, and 
gave so large, if unobtrusive a showing of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s high capabilities as a conductor that one wor- 
ders at the persistency of those denials—from certain, 
unobserving or inspired censors—that Mr. Damrosch is 
not a leaderof whomany good must be thought,much less 
writ. It has been reported (at this same time with the 
statement asto the Symphony Society’s corporate dis- 
solving) that Mr. Damrosch himself has resigned its mu- 
sical direction, along with all others of his professional 
engagements; and that for an indefinite time he will 
devote himself chiefly to composition. This is not un- 
likely; and of the matter particulars will be given here 
when the details of Mr. Damrosch’s withdrawals and 
plans are quite assured. He has had such a retire- 
ment in mind for some seasons. The program presented 
Tschaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, a masterpiece when 
itonce gets fairly under way; full of romantic loveli- 
ness of theme and treatment, and with that suggestion 
of the elegiac and the morbid more decisive in the com- 
poser’s String Quartet, Opus 50, and the marvelous 
‘* PatheticSymphony.” Mr. Henri Marteau presented, 
with brilliant success, the new violin concerto by The- 
odore Dubois (now at the head of the Paris Conserva- 
tory). ‘It proved to be acharmingly written, thoroughly 
French novelty, with scarcely an uninteresting passage 
in it, if elegance of instrumental diction be given prece- 
dence over thematic force. Also as a novelty came 
Felix Weingartner’s symphonic picture, ‘‘ The Fields 
of the Blessed’’; a gorgeously rich piece of ‘‘sug- 
gestive’ writing, overflowing with suave and con- 
summate orchestral beauties, in the most modern and 
complex manner. In his themes Weingartner—like 
Dubois—has naught to offer us. But his score is so 
ear-filling that it excuses such a fundamental weak- 
ness. Weingartner’s ‘‘inspiration,’’ by the by, is 
stated as the familiar picture by Arnold Bicklin (a pho- 
tograph of it hangs before the writer of these lines); 
but how far he has attempted to depict Bécklin’s scene 
otherwise than by musically depicting the painter’s 
amazing and general harmony it were futile to ana- 
lyze. The orchestra played its best in each of the pro- 
gram’s three numbers. It is the best symphonic band, 
in practice and in material, in the city, just now; with all 
credit to its rivals. We trust its practical future is not 
imperiled, whatever be the changes in its leading or 
in its actual corporate control. 

The week now passing is one of great musical inter- 
est for any week occurring in April. It suggests, again, 
how valuable a season especially of concerts can be to 
us, as contrasted with one in which an operatic course 
of things is a formidable demand on the attention and 
plans and purses of managers and of the public. The 
Festival of the Oratorio Society of New York is the 
chiefest incident, celebrating the Society’s twenty-fifth 
year of existence, since its founding, under Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch in 1873. Four concerts will mark this com- 
memoration, at which will be sung, respectively, Dr. 
Leopold Damresch’s biblical cantata ‘‘ Sulamith”’; 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust,” and a new sacred 
oratorio (likely to be highly significant in American 
oratorio-writing), ‘‘ Saint Christopher,” by Mr. Horatio 
W. Parker, of the Yale chair of music, and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Elijah.’”’ The casts of artists for this truly 
memorial festival week of New York’s oldest and largest 
choral organization, are of the first class, the fullest 
chorus will take part, and Mr. Walter Damrosch will 
direct the series. A commemorative address by the 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., will be delivered on the 
Festival’s first evening. Mr. Josef Hofmann gives two 
more pianoforte recitals—one occurring next Saturday 
afternoon, and a second one on the afternoon of Satur- 
day week, the 23d. 








It is gratifying to learn that the late Anton Seidl has 
left his amiable wife, Mrs. Augusta Seidl-Krauss (once 
so esteemed here as an operatic singer) in comfortable 
circumstances. Mr. Seidl made large sums by his active 


_acomplete and thoroughly critical edition of the Greek Settle accounts. 
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professional life, and most of his earnings were wisely special view to historical development of the language. 
invested. As inthe Etymology, he deals largely with the status 

The larger repertory of the German opera-houses controversia on disputed points, and,as is the case in 
for the last five or six weeks includesin part Wagner’s all of his works, is very instructive, even if not as 
Nibelungen Tetralogy (at Hamburg) and his ‘‘ Rienzi,” methodical inthe manner of presentation as is desir- 
‘*Flying Dutchman,’’ ‘‘Lohengrin’’ and ‘‘Tann- able. An index of passages, in 270 columns, on a new 


hauser” and ‘‘Tristan’’; all of Meyerbeer’s greater principle, enhances the usefulness of the work re- 
Ball” and ‘‘ Othello’’; Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” and 

Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen”; Weber’s “ Freischtitz”’; Donizetti’s Lesson for April 24th. 

Rusticana,’”” and Marcschner’s ‘‘ Templar”’; and last 


scores, from ‘‘ Robert le Diable” to ‘‘L’Africaine’’; markably. 
Verdi's ‘‘ Traviata,”’ ‘‘ Trovatore,”’ ‘‘ Alda,”’ ‘‘ Mask- 
. The Sunday - School. 
‘‘Figaro’s Wedding” and ‘‘ Magic Flute’’; Halevy’s 
‘‘La Juive’’; Massenet’s ‘‘Manon”’ and ‘‘Sapho”’; 
‘‘ Lucia ’’; Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust ’’; Beethoven's.‘ Fidelio”; A LESSON ON FORGIVENESS.—MATTHEW 18: 21-35. 
Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell”; Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria 
vear’s novelties by Smetana, Puccini, Kienzl, Humper- 
dinck and others. ; 





GoLDEN TExT.—‘‘Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 
—LUKE 6: 37. 
Notes.—"‘ Until seven times ?’—Peter wonders if that 
is not sufficient. He has outdone the rabbis by four 
times. He thought he was proposing a most charitable 
Biblical Research. measure. page seventy nies seven.”—The best 
. scholars agree that the correct rendering is seventy- 
A MONUMENTAL work, of the greatest importance seven times. This reading does not invalidate the spirit 
for biblical literary research, also, has been begun by of the text, that forgiveness should be never-ending. 
the most famous. literary association of Germany, the ‘* Therefore.’’—From the fact of this unlimited 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, with headquar- forgiveness. ‘4 certain king’’—a human king. 
ters in Berlin. This undertaking is the publication of Literally, toa mana king. ‘* Make a reckoning.’ — 
‘* Ten thousand talents.’’—An ap- 
Church Fathers of the first three centuries, thusform- proximate calculation makes a talent equal to $1,030. 
ing acompanion undertaking tothe ‘‘ Corpus Scriptorum The full amount the servant owed would, therefore, be 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum,”’ in 1866, and of which the about $10,300,000, a sum so large in those days as to 
twenty-seventh volume, containing the Lactantius edi- be equivalent to four or five times of our money value 
tion of Brandt, has just been issued. The Berlin un- of to-day. Money was scarcer then. ** To be sold.” 
dertaking was intrusted to the editorial care of acom- W—His lord went about the best way he could then to 
mittee, consisting of Drs. Diehl, the late Dillmann, get his payment. “7 will pay thee all.”—An inci- 
v. Gebhardt, Harnack, Loofs and Mommsen. The dental drapery to the parable. He will do his best. 
prime mover in the whole matter was the indefatigable ‘‘And forgave him the debt.”"—Why? The king 
Harnack, whose recent epoch-making work on the grants morethan is asked. It cannot be on account of 
‘* History of Early Christian Literature to Eusebius’’ the merit of the man’s penitence. Why God forgives 
is really one of the fruits of this enterprise, asis also sin is often a great mystery too. ‘*4 hundred 
his ‘‘ Chronology of Ancient Christian Literature to pence.’—About $17.25. What a mean little debt to 
Eusebius,’”’ which appeared only a twelvemonth ago. make so much fuss over in comparison with the incal- 
Unlike the famous edition of these fathers by the cuable amount he owed his lord. ‘* And took him 
French order of Mauretians more than acentury ago, dy the throat.’"—Throttled him. With savage act he 
this edition is not prepared in the interests merely or thrusts the sword of his lord’s displeasure into his own 
primarily of eccleSiastical literature as such, but rather heart. Roman law permitted the dragging of debtors 
with a view to the fact that, on the basis of the histor- by the throat tothe judge. ‘* Pay what thou owest.”’ 
ical principle of research, these patristic works consti- Or rather—pay if thou owest aught. Undoubtedly a 
tute a rich storehouse for original investigations in gruff Greek idiom. ‘* Exceedingly sorry.’’—Deeply 
the department of New Testament textual and literary grieved at the cruelty going on. ‘* And told." —~ 
history, as also for the study of the canon and of The infinite Lord has no need of any one to tell him. 
the relation of primitive or original Christianity Yet this was an actof confidence. It was to redress a 
to that of later centuries. It is thought that the wrong, not to tattle. ‘* Tormentors.’’—To torture 
Berlin series can be completed in about fifty vol- as well astocast into prison. ‘* Till he should pay.”’ 
umes, and that it willall be issued within twenty —This is eternal punishment. He could never pay so 
years. The work of preparing the manuscript great a debt. 
has been intrusted to the most competent hands. The Instruction.—Peter’s question was at that time one of 
volume just issued contains portions of the works of commoncasuistry. Peter saw further than the rabbis 
Hippolytus, namely exegetical and homiletical writings, in answering it. Sothe Christian sees further than the 
chief among them his commentary on Daniel. This worldly in answering questions about moral and spir- 
work has been edited by Professor Bonwetzsch, while itual truths. In such proportion ought his life to be 
the other smaller writings were intrusted to Dr. Hans_ true to his insight. Christ saw truth with infinite clear- 
Achelis. Detailed studies on various subjects in con- ness. His life was perfect, 
nection with these editions are being published as a When a person has forgiven his brother or friend 
special series in the Gebhardt-Harnack 7exte und Un- four hundred and ninety times, the habit of forgiveness 
tersuchungen. Each of the two editors has published is apt to become firmly fixed. But with God forgive- 
such studies in connection with the Hippolytus edi- ness is not limited by number. His charity is infinite. 
tion, that of Bonwetzsch being on the commentary on Noone should gloat over any act of forgivéness as a 
Daniel and Ecclesiastes, and that of Achelis being sim- strange, unusual thing, even if it does seem to take 
ply entitled ‘‘ Studien.” From this specimen volume it unusual grace todoit. It should be so much a matter 
is apparent that a large amount of new matter will be of habit that it becomes a matter of course. 
published in this series of Greek Fathers. Not only On the other hand, if we do not keep account of the 
-have new sources for old and well-known works been numberof times we forgive, we are apt to note the 
carefully and extensively compared, but a lot of new number of times certain ones injure us. ‘‘ That is the 
material has been collected, and the whole issued with third time Mr. Blank has thrown his snow over into my 
a critical apparatus for independent study on the part back yard. Meanthing! We'll get even yet!’’ Such 
of the reader. Various Oriental sources, especially calculation is as reprehensible as the state of unforgive- 
Egyptian, Ethiopic, Syriac and- Armenian literature ness. It goes hand in hand with it. 
have yielded good results in this respect. The pub- This servant owed his lord an almost incalculable 
lisher is Hinrichs, of Leipzig. The present volume amount. It represents the debt thatevery sinner owes 
costs 18 marks, whilethe special study of Bonwetzsch to God. 
is worth 3 marks, and that of Achelis, 7.50. The ap- If the debt of one is so great, who can estimate the 
pearance of this work is a characteristic indication of debt of the whole world? Now can any one wonder 
the interest taken in this present generation in Pa- that Jesus was a man of sorrow, and oppressed with the 
tristic studies, which is all the more remarkable be- sense of overwhelming sin? ; 
cause the magnificent literary undertaking is under the When we are inclined to deal harshly, or what we 
auspices not of a Catholic, but of a predominantly or ail justly with others, we should ask ourselves if that 
almost exclusively Protestant body of scholars. is the way that God has treated us in the Gospel of his 
....Students of the Old Testament have now athor- 5°": 
oughly modern and exhaustive syntax of the Hebrew There is no ethical fitness for Heaven in the heart of 
in the newly published third volume of Kénig’s Hebrew him who on earth is unkind, mean and unforgiving. He 
Grammar. The new work is entitled ‘ Historisch. #8 20t an oP of beevenliness jo-hin. 
Comparative Syntax der Hebraischen Sprache” (pp. ix, For how little a fault or misunderstanding or even 
721, marks 18). This is positively a desideratum. P¢°¥!4tY debt do we allow our tempers to be roused 
Ewald’s Syntax is largely antiquated and thoroughly and friendship broken! ; : 
impracticable. Béttcher did not ever complete Hebrew ‘ - PRESS sini ci = ” forgive. He influences us; 
. ; ut we are ever free. agents. 
a ee eee eee ome: ae We are stimulated by foregiveness from God to remit 
4 the trifling debts of our friends. 
best thing in this line has been Gesenius, as revised by Divine forgiveness can be forfeited when blacksli- 
Kautsch, in the last two editions. Kénig’s work is dingisnotretrieved. : 
naturally more exhaustive, being really a Lehrgebaude, 4 An unforgiving spirit is the proof of its own con- 
: 3 emnation. 
or complete discussion. His method is largely the sta- 


¢ : ” } ; Heart-forgiveness is what is wanted. Noother clever 
tistical, on the basis of the historico-critical, with a counterfeit avails. 
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THE anxiously expected Message of the Presi- 
dent on the Cuban situation was presented to Con- 
gress Monday noon. In it the President shows 
that there has been a succession of insurrections in 
Cuba for nearly half a century, each of which has 
subjected the United States to great trouble, and 
has caused enormous losses to American trade, and 
caused irritation by the exercise of barbarous prac- 
tices of warfare. He describes the ruin of the is- 
land during the three years of the present insurrec- 
tion, and recalls the effort made by President Cleve- 
land to secure mediation, refused by the Spanish 
Government. He characterizes the policy of concen- 
tration as a horror ‘‘happily unprecedented in the 
modern history of civilized peoples.” By it 300,000 
of the agricultural population were herded in towns 
without shelter or support, and more than half of 
them have died. This is not civilized warfare, but 
extermination. He refers to the change of Govern- 
ment following the assassination of Canovas and 
the policy ofreform; yet the destitution of the recon- 
centrados became more terrible, until the American 
people were asked to send contributions for succor. 
The war in Cuba is of such a nature that a military 
victory for either side seems impracticable, only ex- 
haustion or extermination can result. 


On March 27th the President made propositions 
tothe Spanish Government looking to an armistice 
until October and negotiations of peace with the 
good offices of the President, and he asked the im- 
mediate revocation of the order of concentration. 
The answer received March 31st was unsatisfactory. 
It offered to confide the preparations for peace tothe 
Insular Parliament, meeting May 4th, and stated 
that the Spanish Government would accept a sus- 
pension of hostilities if asked for by the insurgents, 
which General Blanco might allow, determining the 
duration and conditions of the armistice. The Pres- 
ident could do nothing more. He then recalls what 
he said in his last annual message, argues 
strongly that the recognition of belligerency 
unattended by other actien could accomplish 
nothing; that the recognition of independence 
has no justification and no precedents; quotes 
Andrew Jackson at length on the recognition of the 
independence of Texas, and declares that recogni- 
tion is not necessary to enable the United States to 
intervene and pacify the island. He then turns to 
the policy of intervention; shows that there has been 
peaceful and unselfish intervention already, and then 
argues that the forcible intervention of the United 
States as a neutral to stop the war, according to the 
dictates of humanity, has many precedents. The 
ground for such intervention are the cause of hu- 
manity, the protection of our citizens, the serious 
injury to our commerce, the menace to our peace, 
and the burden and expense imposed by the war upon 
our Government, which compel us to keep on a war 
footing with a war nation with which we are at peace. 





The President considers the destruction of the 
battle-ship «‘ Maine.’’ He says: 


“The destruction of the ‘Maine,’ is a patent 

and impressive proof of such a state of things in 
Cuba as is intolerable. That condition is thus shown 
to be such that the Spanish Government cannot assure 
safety and security to a vessel of the American Navy in 
the harbor of Havana on a mission of peace and right- 
fully there.” 
He then declares that the only hope of relief is the 
‘‘enforced pacification of Cuba,’’ and in-the name of 
humanity, ‘‘the war in Cuba must stop.’’ In view 
of these facts he makes the following request: 


‘*T ask Congress to authorize and empower the Pres- 
ident to take measures to secure a full and final ter- 
mination of hostilities between the Government of 
Spain andthe people of Cuba, and to secure in the 
island the establishment of a stable Government, ca- 
pable of maintaining order and observing the inter- 
national obligations, insuring peace and tranquillity 
and thesecurity ofits citizens, as well as our own, and 
to use the military-and naval forces of the United 
States as may be necessary for these purposes, and in 
the interest of humanity, and to aid in preserving the 
lives of the starving people of the island; that the dis- 
tribution of food and supplies be continued, and that 
a1 appropriation be made out of the public treasury to 
supplement the charity of our c tizens.’’ 


The Message concludes with a postscript giving in- 
formation of the decree of the Queen Regent, direct- 
ing General Blanco to proclaim suspension of 
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hostilities, and declares that if this measure fails ‘‘it 
will be only another justification of our contemplated 
action.’’ The Message was received and read in both 
Houses, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





THE history of the week, leading down to the pres- 
entation of the President’s Message on Monday last, 
is easily told. It was expected at the beginning of 
last week that the President would surely send in his 
Message on Wednesday. Congress had intimated 
that it would not wait any longer. But on Wednes- 
day, in response to urgent representations from 
Consul-General Lee at Havana, to the effect that 
the publication of the Message might endanger the 
lives of hundreds of Americans in Cuba, it was de- 

* cided, after a conference with the leaders of both 
Houses of Congress, to postpone the sending in of the 
Message until Monday of this week.. This delay was 
taken in ill part by those who are clamorous for war, 
and Mr. Lentz, a Democratic Congressman from 
Ohio, made a gross attack upon the President, inti- 
mating that the delay was for the purpose of aiding 
those interested in Cuban bonds. Reply was prompt- 
ly made to the effect that there was but one reason 
or delay, and that was the urgent dispatches of Gen- 
eral Lee, ‘which a number of Congressmen had seen. 
The bond story has been shown upin a most ridic- 
ulous light. The Cuban Republic has never issued 
$50,000,000 of bonds. It did issue $1,000,000, but of 
these less than $100,000 have been sold. 





PREPARATIONS were promptly made for withdraw- 
ing from Cuba Americans who wished to leave the 
island. Transports were furnished, and many hun- 
dreds availed themselves of the opportunity of leav- 
ing Havanaand coming to Key West. Consul-Gen- 
eral Lee with his assistants left Havana on Saturday, 
the ship on which General Lee took passage being the 
last to leave the harbor. A large crowd gathered to 
see them off, and hisses and other evidences of dislike 
were indulged in. The departing Americans were 
derided as ‘‘swine,’’ the epithet that the Spaniards 
regard as most suitable tothe Yankees. There were 
no acts of violence. Previous to his departure Gen- 
eral Lee called, withthe British Consul, to say good- 
by to Captain-General Blanco; but the latter refused 
to see him, pleading illness as an excuse. It is 
known, however, that he was at that very time trans- 
acting public business. On arriving at Key West 
General Lee was requested to come immediately to 
Washington. 


OnE of the events which gave ground for a hopeful 
outlook at the beginning of last week was the pro- 
posed mediation by the Pope between the Spanish 
forces and the insurgents. A great many stories have 
been told about this mediation, and the public in 
Spain were allowed to believe that it came about 
through the request or the consent of President Mc- 
Kinley. This has been emphatically denied; and the 
true story seems to be that the Pope, anxious to pre- 
vent hostilities between Spain and the United States, 
sounded the Spanish Ambassador at the Vatican, and 
found that a proposition from him would be accepta- 
ble at Madrid. He then proposed that there should 
be an armistice proclaimed in the island through the 
Captain-General, and tha efforts should be made 
during the armistice to ar1ive at a satisfactory settle- 
ment with the insurgents. Publicly, members of the 
Spanish Government intimated that Spain could not 
take the initiative; that any proposal for armistice 
must come from the insurgents to Captain-General 
Blanco. But later in the week, as the time ap- 
proached for the sending in of the President’s Mes- 
sage, which would cut off probably further opportu- 
nity for diplomacy, and after some such representa- 
tion of the European Powers through their Ambas- 
sadors in Madrid, as had been made previously in 
Washington to President McKinley, the Queen, late 
on Saturday, sent an order to Captain-General Blanco 
to promulgate at once an armistice. Contrary to 
previous intimatidns, this armistice is entirely with- 
out conditions, and its duration is to be determined 
by General Blanco. In accordance with the direction 
of the Queen, the order was promptly promulgated 
by him. Its effect upon the insurgents remains to be 
seen. Their representatives in this country declare 


that they will not accept it; that they will continue 
in arms until their independence is achieved. 
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ONE of the most impressive events at Washington 
during the week was the visit of the Ambassadors of 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria, Italy and 
Russia to the President and the presentation to him 
of a note. The British Ambassador, who was the 
spokesman, stated that they had been commissioned 
te approach the President with a message of ‘‘friend- 
ship and peace.’’ The text of the joint note ad- 
dressed ‘‘a pressing appeal to the feelings of human- 
ity and moderation of the President and of the Amer- 
ican people,” and earnestly expressed the hope that 
further negotiations would lead to an agreement 
which, ‘while securing the maintenance of peace, 
will afford all necessary guaranties for the re-estab- 
lishment of order in Cuba.” The President replied 
stating that he shared the hope of the Ambassadors 
that the outcome of the situation might be the main- 
tenance of peace ‘‘by affording the necessary guar- 
anties for the re-establishment of order in the island.” 
He spoke of the chronic condition of disturbance in 
Cuba as full of menace to the tranquillity of the 
American nation, declared his appreciation of the 
humanitarian character of the note, and trusted that 
the Powers on their part would show equal appre- 
ciation for ‘‘ our own earnest and unselfish endeavors 
to fulfil a duty to humanity by ending a situation the 
indefinite prolongation of which has become insuf- 
ferable.” 





THE character of the note of the Ambassadors 1s re- 
ported as significant in that it recognizes that any 
negotiation for peace should include guaranties for 
the re-establishment of order in Cuba. The inter- 
pretation universally put upon the note on this side 
of the ocean was one of friendliness to the United 
States and as preparing the way for a similar action 
in Madrid. The European Powers seem to be anx- 
ious that the peace should not be broken between 
the United States and Spain, and there is little doubt 
that they have brought to bear a great deal of influ- 
ence on the courtat Madrid tothis end. The Span- 
ish Cabinet is said to have been divided over the 
armistice question. The Ministers of War and Ma- 
rine stood out against an armistice; but the Queen 
herselt overruled the Cabinet. This is a partial ex- 
planation ofthe hitch which occurred in the middle 
of the week over the Pope’s proposition. That hitch 
is alsodeclared to have been brought about in part by 
a note of Minister Woodford asking for the decision 
of the Cabinet, and saying he would wait six hours 
for it. This was interpreted as in the nature of an 
ultimatum, and aroused the resentment of the Cabi- 
net. Afterward General Woodford withdrew the 
note, stating that he did not know when he sent it 
that the President’s Message had been delayed. 





THERE was some rioting in Madrid on Sunday 
afternoon and evening. The Prefect, who was wit- 
nessing the Easter Sunday bull-fight, promptly left 
the ring and by energetic measures prevented a seri- 
ous outbreak. The demonstration was made by 
Carlists, Republicans and Romerists. A number of 
the leaders have been arrested. A good dealof feel- 
ing was aroused in Madrid by a statement that the 
Spanish Minister had been attacked in Washington 
and his residence wrecked. Of course there was no 
truth whatever in the story, and Sefior Polo himself 
assured his Government as promptly as possible that 
nothing more serious had happened than hootings 
from a fewcranks in front of the Legation. The 
Minister has just issued a statement at Washington 
declaring that the Queen has issued an order for 
an armistice; that she is prepared to grant as liberal 
institutions to Cuba as Canada or Australia enjoy; 
that regret had been promptly expressed for the loss 
of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ and that Spain is willing to abide 
by the decision of naval experts of other nations. 
The Spanish Minister has conducted himself in a 
manner to command the respect of our Government 
and people. He is very desirous of maintaining peace 
between the two Governments. 





THE policy of Congress seems to have undergone, 
within the last few days, an important change. The 
Foraker resolutions, proposing to recognize the 
independence of the Cuban Government and to em- 
power the President to intervene by force to bring 
the war to an end, no doubt expressed the determi- 
nation of the majority in both houses until the latter 
part of the week, when it was intimated that the 
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President was not in favor of recognizing Cuban 
independence. It was said that such recognition not 
only would be contrary to international usage, but 
that in case of hostilities it might really hamper the 
United States. The opinion that it would be well to 
eliminate this feature from the resolutions gained 
strength daily, and it is now said that a majority of 
both houses would probably favor intervention simply. 
This change of program gave rise to a publication by 
Rubens, counsel of the Cuban Junta in this country, 
of a rather violent nature. He intimated that the 
insurgents would regard the presence of the United 
States troops in Cuba as a hostile measure, unless 
such intervention was preceded by the recognition of 
Cuban independence. Later some attempts were 
made to modify this statement; but the impression 
was still left that the Junta would he decidedly dis- 
satisfied if independence was not the chief feature in 
the program in Congress. But the congressional 
policy will be formulated without any regard whatever 
to the wishes of the Junta. 





In the aldermanic elections of last week, Chicago 
voters won a distinct victory for good citizenship. 
Out of thirty-five councilmen elected, twenty-five 
are pledged to opposition to franchise-grabbing, and 
these, with fourteen honest members of the council 
who hold over, give a majority of five, through 
which Mayor Harrison successfully may hold for com- 
pensation for public franchises. Certain it is that 
his veto on a questionable measure cannot be over- 
ridden by a two-thirds majority. No election in 
years before has been of such far-reaching importance 
to Chicago. No great city in the United States has 
more cause to be dissatisfied with the compensation 
clausesin its public franchises. They are grossly in- 
adequate and especially so with reference to the 
operation of urban transit lines.. Some ot these 
franchises, however, are nearing the old time-limit 
of twenty years,and before franchises are renewed the 
city may have a chance to make a better bargain for 
the use of its streets. In 1903 some of these lines 
must seek franchise renewals, at the latest. Antici- 
pating this, the last regular session of the State 
Legislature attempted to take control of streets from 
Chicago. Such a storm of protest followed that the 
measure was defeated. As a substitute, however, 
the scarcely less infamous Allen bill became a law, 
whereby the life period of public franchises is to be 
made fifty years. 





WITH this possibility opened to corruption, it be- 
hooved Chicago to act. With‘its dog licenses yield- 
ing more revenue than do its street railways, a cor- 
rupt council with a fifty-year leeway upon the future 
was intolerable. The Municipal Voters’ League was 
an active agency in the campaign, and its pledge ex- 
actions have put a safe majority of the council on 
record before the people. It is true that the victory 
was not without its drawbacks. Powers, the notori- 
ous, was returned to the Council by a heavy majority. 
Cullerton, whose unsavory record threw him out of 
that body a few years ago, was returned to it by a 
forgetful constituency. A few more, with nameless 
records, went with them. But against these was a 
long line of corrupt men whose constituencies repu- 
diated them past all hope. Their defeat nullifies the 
half victory of the Powers-Cullerton forces. It puts 
the ‘‘boodlers” into a hopeless minority, a position 
which precludes the possibility of ‘‘ boodle” being 
offered to them by seekers after public franchises. 





THE Nicaragua Canal Commission has nearly fin- 
ished its labors, and a letter from one of the Com- 
missioners gives some interesting statements as 
to the results. The canal involves (1) a canal and 
excavation; (2) an artificial basin, including the San 
Francisco Valley and Lake Nicaragua; (3) the River 
San Juan. Commencing at Greytown, on the east, 
there are ten miles of swampy ground to the foot- 
hills of the East Divide. Three locks will raise the 
canal to the summit level; then follow 144 miles of 
level canal before the next lock. Here comes the 
most difficult part of the whole work—a continuous 
deep cut for three miles through solid rock to the 
San Francisco basin, which extends for about twelve 
miles to the San Juan River. Next to the rock cut 
the most serious part of the undertaking is a great 
dam in the San Juan River, at Ochoa, just below the 
San Francisco Valley. The great difficulty is to find 
good foundation. The mud in many places is very 
deep, extending even below the sea levels; but the 
latest reports show that rock bottom has been found. 


, population of 330,000, and the arrests with the in- 
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the Imperial Customs shall be an Englishman; that 
the internal waters of the land shall be open to the 
ships of all nations; the opening of several new treaty 
ports; the cession of Wei-hai-wei. With regard to 
this last Mr. Balfour said that, had Russia confined 
herself to securing an ice-free port as terminus for 
her railroad, nothing would have been said; but 
when she determined to secure control of Port Ar- 
thur, which could not be a commercial port, a pro- 
test was made. England had also offered, if Russia 
would abstain from taking Port Arthur, to give a 
corresponding pledge not to take any port on the 
Gulf of Pechili. That offer was not accepted; and, 
accordingly, Eugland had secured the concession of 
Wei-hai-wei as the only position which could balance 
the pessession of Port Arthur and protect English in- 
terests. As to the future of China, Mr. Balfour said 
that it could not be denied that there were indica- 
tions of complete collapse; but that it was a mistake 
to be guided in policy by remote contingencies, and 
that to embark upon a now difficult and costly enter; 
prise in order to ward off aremote and doubtful dan- 
ger, would be political folly. He also expressed his 
confidence in the indorsement of all commercial na- 
tions; and, with regard to the German concessions, 
said that he preferred railroads and differential duties 
to no railroads and no duties. There are also indica- 
tions that German interests are being recognized. as 
closely allied to the English, and the Emperor's tele- 
gtam to General Kitchener may be a counterpart to 
that to President Kriiger. 


These dams once completed, there remains the blast- 
ing of some shelves of rock in the San Juan, and a 
water highway is secured from within sight of the 
Caribbean Sea to within seventeen miles of the Pacific 
Coast. The West Coast offers no serious difficulty. 
The country is low and rolling, and aseries of locks, 
with a single basin, will bring the canal to Brito. 
The coast is made up of long stretches of sand 
beach, separated by bold promontories. The harbor 
will be formed by dredging back into the beach and 
running a long break-water parallel to the shore from 
one of the headlands. For the most part the sea is 
smooth. These, with some dredging at Greytown 
and a system of weirs and sluices to provide for the 
overflow of the lake, comprise the chief features 
of the enterprise, which it is claimed will be by no 
means asexpensive as has been stated. In one matter 
alone the Commission’s estimates are $20,000,000 
below those of the Ludlow Commission, whose ex- 
travagant figures were the occasion for the appoint- 
ment of this Commission. The Chicago contractors 
who have recently visited the place state their will- 
ingness to take the contract if the Government will 
insure protection in case of war between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. 





THE British Liquor Commission has been making 
some pretty careful investigations as to the effect of 
the sale of liquors in Great Britain. Belfast has a 


creasing population have decreased twenty per cent. 
in six years, The inspector of constabulary says 
that it is due in part to the efforts of clergy and 
temperance workers, and in part to the refusal to 
grant new licenses. In Belfast, and in other places, 
he says intemperance has increased among women 
during the last few years, and that this is due largely 
to the fact that the spirits are sold at groceries where 
they can get credit, which they could not do at the 
public house. The spirit groceries are the greatest 
curse; they demoralize the women and carry on an 
illicit trade impossible to detect. Of fifty-four per- 
sons convicted over one hundred times, forty-four 
were women. One woman had been convicted two 
hundred and sixtimes. He believes that fully three- 
fourths of the crime in Belfast is traceable directly 
or indirectly to drink. The inspector of constabulary 
from Londonderry gave similar testimony, Drunk- 
enness has diminished, due to Sunday closing, tem- 
perance work, improved education, the growth of 
sports, cycling and the reduction of licenses. There 
also there are more female than male habitual drunk- 
ards. 





THE reconnaissance of the Anglo-Egyptian forces, 
noted last week, was followed by attack in force on 
Mahmud Pasha and his troops, resulting in the bat- 
tle of Atbara and a signal victory overthe Dervishes. 
The latter lost 2,000 men killed in the assault, prob- 
ably 1,000 more in the pursuit and in skirmishes, 
and 1,000 taken prisoners. The loss on the other 
side was two British officers and ten soldiers killed, 
fourteen officers and ninety men wounded. The 
Egyptians lost fifty-one men killed and had 
fourteen officers, and 319 men wounded. Osman 
Digna fled, Mahmud Pasha was captured, anda num- 
ber of prominent Emirs were killed. The engage- 
ment is spoken of as the most brilliant one in the 
Sfidan everything having been carried through with- 
out acheck. The army, numbering 13,000, with a 
supply of artillery including twelve Maxims, advanced 
in the night, reaching the Dervish camp early in the 
morning. First came the artillery, which played 
great havoc inthe zeriba. The Dervishes returned 
the fire vigorously, but their aim was high. The as- 
sault was brilliant, the different regiments vying with 
each other in the effort to be the first in the attack. 
Within the zeriba there was a network of rifie-pits 
and intrenchments, all filled with bodies. Mahmud 
Pasha’s army of 12,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry is 
completely disorganized, and the men are fleeing in 
every direction. Osman Digna, it is believed, has 
fled to Khartfim. Mahmud Pasha was captured 
within the zeriba, trying to hide. This disposes to 
all opposition to the English advance, and it is 
thought will inevitably create much discouragement 
in the Khalifa’s camp. Further advance will be 
made as soon as the rise of the Nile permits the trans- 
portation of soldiersand supplies by water, and the 
overthrow of Omdurman is confidently expected be- 





THE cession to England of Wei-hai-wei is con- 
firmed, as is also the full understanding between 
England and Japan. In regard to this latter there 
seems to be some difficulty in Japan arising, however, 
less from hostility to England’s occupation of that 
port than from a fear lest Japan be left in the lurch 
in the final division of spoils. Germany and Russia 
were reported as very indignant over the matter, but 
more lately appear to have accepted the situation. 
As tothe French demands, nothing definite is stated, 
tho it is reported that they have been granted in 
modifiea form. Among them is said to be one fora 
coaling station at the mouth of the Min River, near 
Fuchau. In regard to this the correspondent of the 
London 7zmes, who has shown himself exceptionally fore long. Queen Victoria, the Egyptian Ministers 
well informed, says that if that is granted, it isthe and Emperor William have telegraphed their con- 
plan of England to secure additional land near Hong- gratulations to General Kitchener. 
kong. Four new treaty ports have been opened: ©. saepemepyeeeeretenayene 
Wu-Sung, near Shanghai; Funing, north of Fuchau; THE fact that the revision of the treaties between 
and Yo-chau and Ching-wang, onthe Yang-tse River. Japan and the European Governments takes effect 
One of the most significant items in connection with this next July, and that then foreigners become sub- 
the recent developments is the manifestation of the ject to Japanese courts, makes the power of those 
belief on the part of the Chinese that, after all, the courts and the condition of the Japanese prisons a 
English are their best friends, and that they have matter of much interest. There has been some ex- 
most to fearfrom Russia. As an illustration of this amination of the subject, with the result that the sit- 
the students now at Peking for admission to their uation seems to be, on the whole, not so bad as some 
final degrees have memorialized the Government have anticipated. One description is repulsive in the 
urging vigorous action against Russian aggression, extreme. Ina cage, twelve feet by nine, with three 
and expressing their conviction of the genuine friend- feet taken off for toilet purposes, at times eight and 
liness of England. While this is itself of no great sometimes nine men were kept at once. Dirty coolies, 
importance, it is said to be true that English prestige some with skin diseases, were thrust in with gentle- 
and influence at Peking is far higher than ithas been. men. The stench and sanitary conditions were sick- 
ening, altho the time was winter. The prisoners’ 
clothes were taken for examination, and a single gar- 
ment given to protect from cold. They slept on 
mats, with one thinly wadded cotton quilt for cov- 
ering. The food was of the coarsest. And this was 
merely for the detention of unconvicted, even untried 
persons. Another visit elsewhere showed a much 
better state of things. 





In England there is a perceptible increase ot satis- 
faction with the situation. Mr. Balfour's statement 
in the House of Commons was loudly applauded, as 
it enumerated the concessions gained by England in 
China. These are: That the region of the Yang-tse 
River shall not be alienated to any foreign Power; 

hat the successor of Sir Robert Hart as Director of 
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The President’s Cuban Policy. 


WE begin now to seethe end. The President pro- 
poses, with the sanction of Congress, to put a stop 
to the cruelties and inhumanities which are destroy- 
ing Cuba’s people and power of production. We 
have been waiting and hoping for better things, en- 
during a strain upon our humane feelings and upon 
our duty of friendly néutrality which no European 
nation would have endured. We have encouraged 
Spain in every way to mitigate the horrors of a wast- 
ing and savage warfare anda system of killing by 
starvation; but the mitigation is but slight, and we 
have been slowly but surely coming to the point of 
intervention. 

The President confesses to Congress that his at- 
tempt to secure even the conditions needed as a 
preliminary to peace were unsuccessful. The last 
notes exchanged, at Madrid, between the two coun- 
tries issued in no assurance that Spain would meet 
our very moderate suggestions. We asked for an 
armistice, that we might use our good offices to nego- 
tiate a peace, for the revocation of the reconcentra- 
tion order and for relief for the reconcentrados. 
Spain’s reply was evasive and unsatisfactory. It was 
simply a proposition for delay. Instead of seizing 
the opportunity to meet us in a frank and friendly 
spirit, and lead the way to a peace honorable to Spain 
and satisfactory to us, it practically gave our patient 
President a rebuff. He had been laboring for a 
peaceful solution, under great pressure of public 
impatience. It allowed the strained relations to be- 
come worse, and then when summary action by Con- 
gress became imminent, issued its belated order con- 
cerning the release and relief of the reconcentrados, 
and still later and more grudgingly the order for the 
armistice. 

In the meantime the United States has prepared 
itself to enforce a settlement. What might have 
been accomplished throu zh the peaceful channels of 
diplomacy without serious interruption, must be ac- 
complished now with a Jarge and well-equipped navy 
ready for battle, urging. with irresistible moral force, 
the dilatory Government of Spain to concessions 
which will satisfy our requirements for a lasting set- 
tlement. 

What are our requirements? The President does 
notenhbody them fully in his message.- He speaks 
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of enforced pacification as the immediate necessity, 
and he asks that he be given power to secure a final 
cessation of hostilities and the ‘‘establishment of a 
stable government capable of maintaining order, ob- 
serving its international obligations*’ and insuring 
tranquillity in the island. He contemplates the use 
of the military and naval forces of the United States 
for this purpose, if necessary. 

It is clear from the language employed that what 
he has in mind is an independent government in 
Cuba. A provincial government would have no in- 
ternational obligations to discharge. These at pres- 
ent belong to Spain. The President is doubtless 
convinced, as Congress and the nation are, that en- 
during peace cannot be secured under the Spanish 
flag. The whole course of the history recited by him 
shows that Spanish rule is not consistent with the 
permanent tranquillity which we must now insist 
upon. The Message evidently looks to an inde- 
pendent government, but is not ready to acknowl- 
edge the independence of the insurgent organization 
at this stage, because it does not meet the condi- 
tions which our policy has always required as the 
basis for such recognition. We trust that Congress 
will see the force of the President’s arguments on 
this point, and refrain from insisting on an action 
which might seriously embarrass our Government, in 
case armed intervention becomes necessary. 

Does the President’s recommendation mean war? 
Not necessarily. Let Congress give him the author- 
ity he asks, and then with the power of intervention 
in his hands, he will undoubtedly resume diplomatic 
negotiations with Spain and press her to a decision 
on an ultimatum which she will not venture to disre- 
gard. Thewar in Cuba must cease. This is impera- 
tive. We do not know whether the insurgents will 
accept her proposed armistice or not; probably not. 
It is not for us to force them to doso. But it is for 
us to ask Spain to withdraw her troops from the 
island and leave it to the people to set up such form 
of Government as they may deem best. 

Congress can quickly take the actionthe President 
suggests. He has proved his capacity, and the people 
thoroughly trust him. This Message, calm and 
moderate in tone, utterly free from bluster, reveals a 
firmness of purpose indicative of a clear mind, a 
steady hand, and a heart sympathetic with suffering 
and urgent for peace. Let him have the power and 
he will secure afree Cuba with no entanglements and 
no war. Spain, constrained by the force of circum- 
stances and the voice of Europe, will withdraw, and 
we shall yet escape the horrors of war. 

War at this stage of civilization, at this age of 
Christianity! War that cures wo by wo, torture by 
torture, slaughter by slaughter, famine by famine, 
death by death! It must not be. Not this country 
alone, but all the Powers of Christian Europe must 
jointhe prayer for peace. Kneeling under the shadow 
of the sepulcher out of which our Lord has arisen, 
we pray for peace—not at the cost of our brothers’ 
liberty, but for peace. 





Denominational Change of Name. 


WHEN a denomination has a bad name, or thinks 
it has, the proper and logical thing to do is to change 
it. This is what the Protestant Episcopal Church pro- 
poses todo. There is general dissatisfaction with 
the present name, and a change is bound to come. 

A strong plea is made in one of the leading 
journals of that denomination for the name ‘‘ The 
American Catholic Church.’’ It is not a bad sug- 
gestion, and it is every way better than the-present 
name. 

The name ‘Protestant Episcopal” is about as 
divisive and un-catholic a name as could be devised. 
The words were meant to be divisive, or, as those 
who selected it would have said, as distinctive as 
could be chosen. Whatever in a name distinguishes 
those who bear it from their brethren, also divides 
them. Thus, the word “Protestant ” was meant to 
divide them from their Roman Catholic brethren, if 
not to deny the brotherhood between them. They 
adopted it with the idea of declaring that they, Prot- 
estants, were of the fold of God, while the Papists were 
of the herd of Antichrist. The name ‘‘ Episcopal’’ 
was also selected that it might indicate that its 
churches were governed not by their membership 
and clergy, but by bishops. The name distinguished 
and separated them from their brethren whose eccle- 
siastical government was different, and was intended 
to do'so. 





, nominations, and all the rest. 
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Now this purpose did not look toward Church 
unity; it looked toward the perpetuation of division. 
It was good for a time of protest; it is not good for 
our times. The Church which professes to seek the 
union of all Christendom no longer wants to flaunt 
these two flags of division. Of course they will not 
desire to select a name which will seem to unchurch 
their brethren of other denominations; but they will 
desire a name which will invite instead of repel, 
which will be inclusive instead of divisive. Such a 
name would be ‘‘ The American Catholic Church.” 
The word ‘‘ American” includes us all; nothing can 
be more inclusive than ‘‘Catholic.” The two words 
together will mean the American branch of the Uni- 
versal Church; and it is conceivable that under that 
designation, or such a designation, the entire body 
of Christian believers in this country might be em- 
braced. There is nothing in the name to repel any- 
body. The invitation expressed in the name is broad 
as Christianity; but those who wish the change of 
name also wish all to be included. 

But so do all other denominations wish all to come 
under their banners. The Disciples of Christ invite 
all, and ‘they have an inclusive name. So do.the 
Church of God, and the United Brethren and the 
Christian Connection. Yes, and so do all the other 
denominations that have distinctive and divisive 
names, the Baptist, the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Lutheran de- 
The name alone will 
not bring unity. Only the spirit of unity will bring 
the fact of unity. Thank Heaven the spirit of unity 
is growing; and it is in some part this spirit of unity 
which has led tothe determination of our Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church to find some broader designa- 
tion. 

For a generation after the crucifixion of our 
Lord the Christian Church had no name at all. 
Until they gladly accepted the nickname given at 
Antioch by their enemies, as the Methodists took 
their name, they called themselves the Way, 
brethren, the disciples, the saints, the faithful, 
the elect or anything else that occurred to them as 
aloose and general designation of the followers of 
their Lord. We ought still to be all brethren, all of 
the one Way, and every step is good that makes us 
seem less divided and less loving of division. It will 
be a good thing when the Protestant Episcopal 
Church finds some name which, while it can really 
designate it, shall not flaunt its separation from the 
old Latin Church, nor its division in ecclesiastical 
government from its nearer brethren, while yet it 
does not seem to claim any arrogant'and exclusive 
rights. 





Autonomy or Independence. 


THE Cubans now declare that they will have no 
autonomy under Spain, nothing short of complete 
and absolute freedom. Before they began this in- 
surrection they would have been satisfied-with re-_ 
forms under Spain; now they will take nothing but 
independence. It is not strange; they are right. 

There aretimes when a compromise is well; there 
then come times when no compromise can be ac- 
cepted, nothing but the full principle involved with 
all its application and development. Our own War 
of the Rebellion is an illustration. It began with 
the declaration on the part of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment that slavery should not be restricted; while 
the Nation had declared, in the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, that it should be restricted within its limits. 
When the War began we were content with the com- 
promise that slavery, bad as it was, the sum of all 
villainies, should continuein the slave States. But 
the War proceeded. We were grandly inconsistent. 
We changed our position. We had developed our 
principle with our opportunity; and we then de- 
clared that slavery should not only be refused ex- 
tension into new territory, but that it should cease 
where it then existed. It should no longer be toler- 
ated at all oranywhere. The principle of the Decla- 
ration of Independence must prevail in all its fulness. 
Perhapsin 1864 the Confederate Government, seeing 
that it could not prevail, would have accepted the 
old compromise; but it was too late. The war must 
go on, and the resolve must be achieved. It was 
achieved, and the result, a free and united nation 
with no slavery, is well worth all the expenditure of 
blood and treasure. Who dares say it was not 
worth it? 

So now the Cubans, who, before their rebellion 
from the tyranny of Spain, might have been willing 
to accept moderate reforms; who, after their first 
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successes, might have consented to autonomy under 
Spain, have carried on their war for some three years. 
Spain has proved her incapacity to subdue them. 
Trochas and soldiers are equally ineffective against the 
machetes of the patriots. Nowthey declare thatthey 
will be content with nothing less than independ- 
ence; and they are right. When reforms might have 
been accepted Spain gave them butchery and Weyler. 
Now she offers autonomy and Blanco. But the Cubans 
will now take nothing less than complete freedom, and 
they are willing to fight for it. With the traditions 
of Seventy-six, we respect them for their determina- 
tion, With the memory of Gettysburg and Rich- 
mond we respect them for their inconsistency. 

But, we are told, they are Cubans, dagoes, mulat- 
toes, slaves, unworthy of freedom. Were they to 
achieve their independence they would sink into anar- 
chy; and revolution would follow revolution. That 
is a part of our Anglo-Saxon vanity of superiority. 
We were not a very respectable nation for some time 
after our independence was acknowledged. Buta 
people that are willing to fight and die year after year 
for freedom are not quite unworthy of sympathy and 
respect. Suppose it be true that only two-thirds of 
the Cubans are Caucasians. The same is true of a 
dozen of our States; and they value their freedom. 
Suppose they should have revolution after revolution, 
what of it? So did Mexico, and Chile and the Ar- 
gentine Republic; but they are pretty decent coun- 
tries now. Their tutelage under Spain had not taught 
them how to govern themselves, and they had to 
learn. That is one of the infelicities of liberty, but 
no argument against liberty. Suppose they should 
have to stew in their own juice for a generation, is it 
not better that they should do their own stew- 
ing than that Spain should do it for them? They 
have been in a Spanish stew for four centuries, and 
the Cuban variety could not be worse; and it would 
at least be of their own cooking. Liberty, sweet 
liberty is worth all expense, whether it be the mild 
tyranny of our tea-taxed Revolutionary fathers that 
is to be resisted, or the infinitely worse oppression 
which the Cubans have suffered from Spain. 





The Humanities in War. 


IF we are to have war, let us do our utmost to 
shorten it. Once in it, we should get through with 
it as quickly as possible. It is horrible at the best; 
and it is because its indefinite prolongation in Cuba 
is intolerable to us that we even so much as contem- 
plate it. It wastes and destroys like ten thousand 
plagues, and it stimulates passions which tend to 
drown humaner feelings. We have before us the bar- 
barities and cruelties of thirteen years of bloodshed 
during the last thirty; and our object, our sole object 
now is to put an.end to these revolting scenes. It is on 
this account we shall feel it imperative te send our 
battle-ships to Cuba, if the matter is not settled by 
peaceful methods, to put a period, not simply to mis- 
rule, but to an inhuman warfare, a mixture of war, 
unrestrained violence, murder and enforced starvation. 
If we go to war it will be to stopsomething far worse 
than war. 

We must be prepared not only to stop it quickly, 
but we must ourselves be observant of all the human- 
ities of civilized warfare. Our business will be with 
armed Spanish vessels and with Spanish soldiers, not 
with non-combatants. Spain will be asked by Span- 
ish adventurers to issue letters of marque that priva- 
teers may be fitted out to prey upon our commerce. 
This is a matter we cannot control, Spain is not 
one of the signatories to the Paris Convention of 
1856, abolishing privateering between the nations ap- 
proving that compact. Neither is the United States 
a party thereto. The ground of our refusal to sign 
the treaty was that we are not a warlike nation, and 
because we have a small navy we must make use of 
merchant vessels converted into cruisers, in case of 
war. But what was true in 1856 is not true of 1898. 
We have a navy, a very respectable navy. We are 
adding to it almost daily by purchase. There is no 
necessity of our resorting to privateering, and it is 
not at all probable that we shall. We must not, in 
any case, 

Privateering, as Franklin understood it in his day, 
was the ‘‘practice of robbing merchants on the seas,”’ 
a ‘‘remnant of ancient piracy.” Even when most 
strictly regulated it was marked by great abuses. 
Spain may have her privateers if she will; the United 
States must not. We must make war, if we make it 
at all, on humane principles and furnish an example 
of restraint to the civilized world. 
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We should go a step further, and refuse to prey adjustment to him means right adjustment to one 
upon legitimate Spanish commerce; we may interfere another. 
with commerce by a blockade, if that should in the But we stand in a special relation to God because 
judgment of our naval commanders be necessary; we of what he has done for us through Jesus Christ. 
have, under international law the right of search for ‘‘Ye are not your own,” said the Apostle, ‘for ye 
contraband of war which we may seize and condemn; were bought with a price.” What then? ‘Glorify 
but we are not to send our naval ships on cruises God, therefore.’’ Wandering from the way of truth 
after Spanish merchantmen to capture them and and life, we got out of adjustment to God, and knew 
treat them as spoils. The rules as to land warfare not how to get back again. Christ came to draw us 
require respect to be paid to private property, and back, showing us by his own life how to tread the 
the Government may not seize it, without compen- path of obedience. What the Apostle says of us he 
sation, unless it is used for disloyal purposes. Of says also of him: 
course, destruction of property in battle is one of the ‘* For the death that he died he died unto sin once; 
fortunes of war, and subsistence of armies on the but the life that he liveth, he liveth unto God.”’ 
country through which they are passing issometimes The conclusion of the whole matter is this, that as 
a military necessity. Christ died unto sin, so are we to be dead unto sin, 
Franklin held that there ought to be an agreement but ‘alive unto God in Christ Jesus.” We are to 
not to molest or interrupt farmers, fishermen ormer- become identified with the Son of God, so that we 
chants. One of the chief causes of the terrible dis- can say with Paul, it is not I that liveth, but Christ 
tress in Cuba is the interference, both bythe Spanish liveth in me, which is the hope of glory, and signi- 
and Cuban forces with such pursuits. Weyler did it fies triumph over sin and death. 
by a wholesale method; the insurgents have done =§ Abiding in Christ we have the sure relation of chil- 
it as opportunity offered. We assume that our drentothe Father. We live as Christ's, we speak in 
Government has nothought of detailing naval vessels his name and spirit, we work for him, we are in his 
to prey upon Spanish commerce, Our object is not stead toward the world, we participate in his victo- 
aggrandizement, annexation, orspoilsofanykind; but ries, we extend his kingdom. We therefore live not 
solely one of liberation, We want in our own inter- to ourselves, but to God; and yet we do not lose 
ests and the interests of the people of Cuba to bring our individuality, but preserve it unto everlasting 
to an end Spanish misrule in the island and thus life. 
remove the cause of continual and useless warfare. 





THE Revised Version of the Bible is coming imto 
general use quite as rapidly as did the old version 
Not to Ourselves. when it first appeared, and the American Bible So- 
AccorDING to the teaching of Paul, ‘none of us ciety will, doubtless, soon have to consider whether 
liveth unto himself.’ If any man thinks because of it ought not to have its constitution modified so that 
his eminent endowments or great acquirements he is ‘t C4" publish the Revised Version. _A step in this 
not subject either to the Law or the Lawmaker, he ‘rection has been taken by the Episcopal Church, 
understands but little about Mimself and the rule of Which, at its last General Convention, appointed a 
life. He cannot absolve himself from relations to Committee to prepare new marginal readings, where- 
the Creator of the universe and to his own kind any PY obnosious mistakes ag the old version and mis- 
more than he can change the fact of his birth or understandings, arising from its use of obsolete ex- 
choose other parents. He comes into the world with PFessions, may be corrected. This committee ought 
obligation for life to his parents; he is a son to them, ‘0 TCPOFt fo the General Convention in October. It 
and all the philosophy in the world cannot prove is evidently not yet time for the American Bible So- 
otherwise. He may deny his sonship; he may take ciety to issue the Revised Version, inasmuch as it is 
another name and even turn parricide; but it would "0 yet quite settled what that version is. A new 
be of no avail whatever. His relations are fixed. edition isnow being edited at Hartford by the surviv- 
It is just as true that these relations involve ob- ing members of the American committees which will 
ligations as that they exist, and it is no more possi- incorporate in the text the recommendations of the 
ble to evade them than it is to evade death. One ee Frm ray Naps ec adopted by 
: : : _ the English Commission. e will then have two 
cg: a nan a Ge ookek cag crpar different revised versions, and it may be thought wise 
proclaims his own selfishness and mendacity. You ‘that yet another commission should make other 
cannot take a single word, dissever it from its myriad "°F changes. It will be remembered that —? 
relatives and constitute a distinct language of it; and Changes approved by a majority of the Commissions 
you cannot take an individual, dissociate him from Were 20t adopted because of the rule requiring a 
his kind and make a new race of him, Like Ish- three-fourths vote to make any changes from the old 
mael, his hand may be against every man; but his V&TS!0"- iieecetiiiites 
enmity only emphasizes the fact of his betrayal of SoME of the mischievous Roman Catholic journals 
his race. These are the meanest and worst, or per- which have no love for the Catholic University at 
haps we should say, the insanest of mankind. Washington since Professor Schroeder was given his 
If none of us liveth to himself, to whom do we _ resignation, are poking vicious fun at the new Rector, 
live? We live, it might be said, to others. Topar- Dr. Conaty, because he writes bad Latin. They are 
ents, to children, to neighbors, to brethren, to the bublishing caten@ of his blunders ina late Latin pro- 
desolate and helpless. Certainly we owe such obli- nouncement of his in reference to the Schroeder mat- 
gations, and the more faithfully we meet them the ters, among the worst of which are his twice saying 
more fruitful and beneficent do our lives become. ‘‘comvictus sum” for / amconvinced. Well, what of it? 
But it is the doctrine of Paul that we belong to God, He was not chosen Rector because hecould write as 
and owe him everything. According to him, no good Latin as Bishop Keane. He was a successful 
one of us liveth, or dieth, even, to himself; for pastor of a church, an admirable public speaker, a 
whether we live, or whether we die, ‘‘we are the man of good sense and administrative ability; and if 
Lord's.” he is no impeccable Latinist, it makes no great 
If we get hold of this great truth with sufficient difference. There are enough other professors in 
apprehension of it, we shall have no room forego- the University who can write and talk good enough 
tism or selfish gratulation. Our sense of the great ecclesiastical Latin. But the Catholic Church makes 
obligations we @we will overwhelm any pride of in- far too much uf Latin. English is good enough for 
dividual greatness or achievement. Weare not our Dr. Conaty, and good enough for the priests gener- 
own, we belong to God, whocreated us. It isin ally; and if they can talk a bit of dog-Latin, and can 
him we live and move and have our being. It is read and understand the offices and the decisions of 
from him we have derived allour powers, and through the Sacred Congregations, and use on occasion their 
his providence we have all our opportunities. books of moral theclogy, it is quite sufficient for any 
Whether we live and work and endure and achieve, but the special scholars. Dr. Conaty may make an 
we are the Lord’s, and the increase is his; whether admirable Rector; but we advise him to get one of his 
we die and enter into another sphere of existence, we associates to revise the solecisms out of his next 
are still the Lord’s. Our relations, then, areto him, Latin paper. ‘ Comvictus sum’’ was very bad. 
and to his will we should adjust our lives, if we 
would do wisely and well. It is because the heavenly One of the most important matters needing safe- 
bodies are rightly adjusted to the central influence. guard in municipal procedure is that of public fran- 
of the solar system that each particular sphere swings chises, for which municipal councils seem to have 
in certain and beautiful harmony, each in itsown but acheap regard. These franchises are considered 
orbit. Centered in God, every one of us findshis extremely valuable by the corporations which procure 
own individual orbit in which he freely moves, with- them, and they are willing to pay for them if not to 
out danger of confusion or collision, for right the city directly and honestly, then to councilmen 
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indirectly and dishonestly. The people of New York 
have not forgotten the boodle aldermen who gave away 
the valuable Broadway franchise to a railway cor- 
poration; neither have boodle councilmen forgotten 
perhaps that the attempt to bring those corrupt men 
to punishment was almost an entire failure. Nearly 
every one of them escaped. The news from Chicago 
that the voters, feeling themselves entirely defense- 
less through existing law and knowing the purpose 
of the corrupt element, organized for the defeat of 
the boodlers and succeeded in keeping most of them 
out, is encouraging news. We give the details of it 
in our ‘‘Survey of the World,’’ and suggest that 
wherever possible the people take this matter into 
their own hands and let their councils know that 
public franchises are forthe public benefit and not to 
be given away. There is now before Governor Black 
at Albany a bill, passed by the Legislature, which 
ought to be vetoed. It is of such an iniquitous char- 
acter that now that the attention of the Governor 
has been drawn to its provisions, it can scarcely be 
possible that he meditates the signing of it. It isa bill 
entirely in the interests of street railroads, enlarging 
their privileges, and narrowing the rights of the mu- 
nicipality. It allows such franchise to be granted for 
more than fifty years, validates lapsed and doubtful 
consents, confirms the charter of the infamous 
‘«huckleberry’’ road, and puts the city at the mercy 
of street railway corporations. It will be a shame if 
this bill should become a law. We do not believe at 
all in an indiscriminate onslaught on corporations; 
but we do believe that municipal rights should be 
honestly and sacredly guarded. 


offering of rewards looks well in print, and in some de- 
gree removes the odium of mob murder from a State; 
but the Governor that offers such reward knows, and 
every other Southern man knows, that if the lynchers 
were caught and thé evidence of their guilt was con- 
clusive and overwhelming there could not be found in 
any Southern State a jury that would convict them. 
The trouble is too deep to be remedied by perfunctory 
rewards offered for the arrest of lynchers. It is that 
the white people of the South, and of the North, too, 
for that matter, do not believe that to kill a negro is 
murder. Negroes are classed with dogs and mules; and 
to kill a negro is a pastime rather than acrime. There 
isa day of judgment coming. If not in time, then in 
eternity. And when that day of judgment comes there 
will be a reckoning for the murder that runs riot in our 
land, and for that vicious and damning sentiment that 
either by silence or acquiescence upholds the outra- 
geous crime of the lynching of the helpless negro. The 
Governors who offer rewards doubtless mean well; but 
the money will be better invested if they will offer re- 
wards for editors and preachers who will tell the truth 
about mobs, and force the creation of a public. senti- 
ment that will class the negroes as human beings in- 
stead of beasts.”’ 


If we had said that, we should have been called hostile 
to the South. 


..«. Those who want war whether or no, who have 
not counted the cost in life and property and treas- 
ure, who have never seen a battle-field and think of 
war as a sort of grand parade, should listen to a de- 
scription which the Hon. Carl Schurz gave the other 
day before the Chamber of Commerce, in this city, 
of what he saw on the battle-field at Gettysburg: 


‘*I was at Gettysburg, and the day after the battle 
I rode along the lines to see how the wounded were 
being cared for. I saw some ten thousand or fifteen 
thousand of them, and I saw heaps of cut-off arms and 
legs, six, seven, eight feet high, and I heard the groans 
of the mutilated and the dying. I saw the ambulances 
that carried them away. I heard their cries for help. 
I have seen the field hospitals filled with these poor 
fellows in the agony of death. I am nota ‘ peace-at- 
any-price man,’ but Iam always for peace as long as 
it can honorably be maintained.” 
Those who have seen most of war are generally the 
last to advocate a resort to force, and those who 
would be the last to enlist are among the most clam- 
orous for hostilities, 


SENATOR PROCTOR, who recently visited Cuba, gave 

a description of what he saw, which was so harrowing, 

altho it was told ina quiet and moderate way,that the 
whole nation declared that the horrible suffering in 
the island must,be brought to an end. Some statistics, 

which more than bear out Senator Proctor’s state- 
ments, have been given in Harper's Weekly by Mr. 

Martin, a careful investigator. It should be remem- 
bered that General Weyler’s order of concentration 

swelled the population of many towns to more than 

twice their usual size. For example, Guines, having 
a population of 6,000, had as a result of the Weyler 
order 9,000 reconcentrados added to it. Of these, 6,687 
died in about eleven months. At Jaruco there were 
6,070 reconcentrados; deaths, in less than twelve 
months, 4,375. St. Nicolas had 1,500 population 
and 4,000 reconcentrados; of these 1,142 died in less 
than eleven months. Madruga had 2,289 population 

and 5,833 reconcentrados; of whom 2,751 died in ten 

months. There were over 99,000 reconcentrados in 

the province of Matanzas, of whom 20,044 have 
died from epidemic, inanition and hunger. This in- 
formation all came from Spanish official sources. 

The condition in other provinces is declared to be 
even worse. The accounts given in the consular re- 
ports are beyond description horrible. In connection 
with this, read the account which Professor Worcester 
gives in our columns this week of the character of 
the Spanish Government in the Philippine Islands. 

He declares that the whole administration of that 
group ‘‘is rotten from skin to core.’’ The Spanish 
officials are, with rare exceptions, men who have 
gone to the islands with the purpose of fattening on 
the miseries of the natives. They are there for what 
they can get out ofthe people. What with the an- 
nual personal tax, varying from a dollar and a half to 
twenty-five dollars on the credula personal, there is 
a tax on cocoanut-trees, on beasts of burden, on kill- 
ing animals for food, on shopkeeping, on mills or 
oil-presses, on weights and measures, on cock fight- 
ing, and on almost every other conceivable object. 
The health or welfare of the native is the last consid- 
eration. Nothing is done to improve or develop the 
country, but the sole purpose seems to be to squeeze 
the life out of it for the benefit of Spanish officials. 
Spain’s colonial policy is an inhumanly selfish one, 
and it is no wonder that even the poor degraded na- 
tives of the Philippine Islands should rise in rebellion. 


.... We are pleased to read the Lenten pastoral 
addressed by Cardinal Langénieux, Archbishop of 
Rheims, to the clergy and faithful of his diocese. 
He recognizes the fact that while the Church has lost 
her political independence, she has, in the exercise 
of her spiritual power, secured ‘‘an ascendancy 
which she had never enjoyed in preceding centuries.” 
That was precisely what was to be expected; and the 
more she strips herself of State connection, the 
stronger she will be.’ We are also pleased with what 
he says of the Armenian massacres. We quote: 

**It was not warfare, it was murder. More than two 
hundred thousand Christians, even according to the 
most moderate official computations, were done to death 
with an ingenious cruelty that recalls the most barbar- 
ous times. Yet Europe, paralyzed by conflicting polit- 
ical interests, was unable to intervene, and the slow 
negotiations of diplomacy only ended in fruitless talk. 
The memory of these unexampled crimes and of this 
inconceivable powerlessness will fling a load of shame 
upon the history of these latter years.” 

.-.-A bill recently introduced into the British 
Parliament provides that persons who sue newspapers 
for libel must give security for the costs of suit so 
that, in case the newspaper proves itself innocent, it 
will not be subjected to expense. Such a law might 
properly be placed on our own statute-books, It 
would not impose hardship upon those who have 
just grievances against public journals, but it would 
deter a certain class of lawyers who encourage the 
bringing of libel suits and enter into contracts with 
their clients for a share of the net proceeds of litiga- 
tion. Reputable newspapers are careful to respect 
the rights of individuals; but even the best of them 
are sometimes subjected to useless annoyance because 
of libel suits brought by irresponsible persons, 

Against the latter the bill referred to is aimed, and 
such a law would not in any way restrict the rights 
of those who in good faith sue newspapers, 


.... The point against the proposed suffrage pro- 
vision, likely to be adopted by the Constitu- 
tional Convention of Louisiana, is that it pro- 
vides for hereditary suffrage. This is a fact. It 
allows suffrage to descendants of certain people, 
namely, those who were in the Confederate or Fed- 
eral Army during the War. Itisa very serious ques- 
tion whether that is consistent with the provisions of 


WE have quoted the leading Baptist paper of South 
Carolina onthe lynching of the negro postmaster. 
We are glad to quote the following frank utterance 
by the leading Baptist paper in Texas. After men- 


tioning the reward offered by the Governor for the. 
arrest and conviction of the lynchers, the Baptist 
Standard says: 

‘* This sort of thing has happened in several States, but 
up to this writing no white man, so far as we know, has 
ever been arrested for helping to lynch a negro. 


This 
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the Constitution of the United States. Certainly 
it is against all justice, and against the spirit of our 
Constitution, that a man should be allowed to vote 
because his grandfather did something. The pur- 
pose of it was to admit white people and exclude 
colored people, who are too illiterate and too poor 
to be admitted under the other provisions 


.... Weare familiar with the term ‘‘ His Holiness ’”’ 
only as applied tothe Pope at Rome. But we ob- 
serve that the new Vedantist sects in India are ap- 
propriating the title for their leaders. We have heard 
lately of ‘‘His Holiness, the Swami Vivekananda,” 
which will surprise those who knew him here. Less 
known on this continent, but very distinguished and 
sacrosanct in their own India, must be ‘‘ His Holi- 
ness Jagathguru Sri Sringeri Swami of Adi (original) 
Sankara Peetam,’’ leader of the Smartha Communi- 
ty; also ‘‘His Holiness Sripatha Swami, of Sripa- 
tharoya Mutt,’’ representing the Madhawa Commu- 
nity in Mysore, who receive this honorific title in the 
vernacular papers. 


...«It seems more in accordance with the charac- 
ter of the Christian Church to cling to methods of 
peace than to urge those of war. There are enough 
elements'‘which make for war to insure a resort to 
force, if force is necessary; the Church, therefore, 
ought to be found among the conservative influences. 
For this reason we deprecate the inflammable reso- 
lutions of the New York Methodist Conference as 
designed to arouse the fiercer passions, and espe- 
cially their appeal to intense religious prejudice. A 
war with Spain is enough; we do not want any re- 
ligious question mixed with it. 


...-Public attention has been so much engrossed 
by the Cuban question that the elections in Rhode 
Island and Nebraska have passed almost without 
notice. In Rhode Island Governor Dyer was re- 
elected by a large Republican plurality, tho some- 
what smaller than that of a year ago. Much more 
significant are the returns of the town elections in 
Nebraska, which indicate that the Republicans were 
generally victorious. They carried Lincoln and 
nearly all other places where they had a fighting 
chance. 


...-lt is just three hundred years ago on Wednes- 
day of this week that the French Huguenots extorted 
from Henry IV, of France, the Edict of Nantes, which 
gave them civil rights, twenty-four years after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in memory of which a 
papal medal was struck; and the revocation of this 
edict by Louis XIV with the persecutions which pre- 
ceded and followed it,drove a million Protestants out 
of France, thousands of whom formed the best blood 
of this country. 


.... The Episcopalians who are grieved that a her- 
etic like Professor Briggs should have been admitted 
to their communion, and who fear it will tend to 
drive sound Churchmen into the Roman communion, 
may relieve their anxiety. He has been himself 
studying the question of Church unity for nearly a 
year in Rome, and is intimate with high dignitaries 
there; and will they not consider that he may get 
there before them? 


....Of course it is the Pope’s duty, as it has been 
the duty of every one else, to do what he could to 
prevent war. Those people have little sense of Chris- 
tian duty who find fault with him, or cul it interfer- 
ence. No man living in Europe has a better right to 
offer his advice to the Queen Regent of Spain; and if 
he asks our President to avoid war, if possible, his 
right is quite equal to that of the Ambassadors of the 
Powers, and we thank him for jt. 


..«. The editor of the Atlantic Dazly Commercial, 
Mr. Benjamin M. Blackburn, is a candidate for the 
Democratic congressional nomination. He’ asks to 
be nominated for the office, among other things, on 
the ground that he would, if elected, do all in his 
power to see that lynching is made the usual method 
of punishing those who deserve it, He has the frank- 
ness of his convictions. 


.... An absurd story was set afloat last week that 
Oberlin College was likely to close its doors for lack 
of funds. It was promptly contradicted. The col- 
lege is in comfortable condition and not running in 
debt, altho much in need of endowment. 


.... Not a case of lynching has taken place in Texas 
since the passing of the anti-lynching law, one chief 
feature in which is that no officer can ever hold office 
again in case a prisoner is taken from him. 
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Opinions on the President’s Message. 








BY THE HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT. 


THE President’s Message is a great State paper, 
unassailable in its positions, unanswerable in its ar- 
guments. It oughtto be a guaranty of peace, for 
which the people will ever hold President McKinley 
in grateful remembrance. 





BY THE HON. GEORGE F, EDMUNDS. 


I think there is no present cause for our beginning 
a war if the President shall be authorized to act; it 
will be all that Congress ought to do, The most 
urgent ought to know that there are many consider- 
ations of important character to be calmly taken 
into view. 








BY PROF. THEODORE S. WOOLSEY. 
The President, in his Message, in my opinion, 


strikes exactly the right note, namely, a determina- 


tion te secure the pacification of Cuba, to end an 
intolerable condition of things for humanity's sake, 


and because our national interests are so deeply 
He will have peace if he 
has to fight for it. Yet he shows clearly that it is 
not for the insurgents’ sake, but for our own sake 
that he would intervene, and he does not propose to 
violate our precedents by recognizing either their 
But war is a 
terrible thing. To wage war needlessly is immoral. So 
the President asks Congress to give him power to use 
force in order that he may be in better position to 
negotiate further. In view of the stoppage of hestil- 
ities just decreed by Spain this request is absolutely 
reasonable, Ifthe President through this opening 
can get what he demands, so much the better; if he 
fails, he must try force. He is in a position to judge, 
The message is a strong, a 
conservative, a wise and a legally sound presentation 
of the case of the United States. In my judgment 
it should be highly satisfactory to all those who are 
not swayed unduly by emotionalism or by a narrow 


affected as to demand it. 


belligerency or their independence. 


while Congress is not, 


view of their material interest. 





BY THE HON, J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D., 


Ex-Unitep States MINISTER TO Spain. 





brave people require. 


Should the United States engage in a war our al- 
legiance is due to her, and she would and will re- 


} ceive the unstinted support of all true Americans, 


Apart from the conjecture of Spain’s complicity 
with the ‘‘ Maine’ disaster, wherein has she offended 
to the point of war? For justification for such an ex- 
tremity something more is needed than a single 
cause, or an aggregation of causes, adjustable, 
sooner or later, by peaceful methods. A war, except 
for self-preservation or for national honor, will bring 
no conceivable good, moral or material, to any one, 


not interested in contracts or pensions. 


Armed intervention is war, and should not be re- 


sorted to except for purposes which international law 
and the enlightened sentiment of civilized and Chris- 


tian nations will approve. 


Recognizing the independence of a.myth, or ofa 
so-cailed government without local habitation or visi- 
ble civil functions, might give some market value to 
moribund bonds, or put the will-o’-the-wisp govern- 
ment in a position to treat for annexation, or claim 
indemnity; but these are considerations foreign to 
our Government, which professes to be governed by 

} the highest standard of ethical and international law. 
Should war unfortunately come, the antecedent rec- 
ognition of independence would handicap and em- 


barrass the United States beyond measure. 


Ricumonp, Va. 





BY GEN. O. O. HOWARD. 


My heart goes with a people who against cruelty 
and oppression are struggling for a free government. 
The Cubans, like our fathers of ’76, deserve independ- 
ence. Ina public address more than a year ago, I 
advocated giving them belligerent rights, and later 
publicly and privately have favored the recognition 


of their independence. 


Intervention to secure human: rights and stable 
government in Cuba and all possible indemnity for 
the cruel ‘‘ Maine’’ episode, where our sailors were 
slain without pity.in time of peace, is the President’s 
It is the President’s Message. Sinking 
every personal wish, I will now follow the President; 
he bears the responsibility to God and the people, 


leading. 


and will honestly discharge his duty. 


‘Ir Spain commanded or connived at the destruc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Maine,” then the United States must 
punish for the outrage, either.by war or by extorting 
some prompt and severe reparation tor the outrage. 
The offer of Queen Christina concerning the loss of 
our vessel is all an honorable nation can make ora 
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sadly and badly divided. In the historic village of 
Hermannsburg, for instance, the headquarters of the 
famous Hermannsburg Mission Society, at least threeif 
Religious Matters in Germany. not four different kinds of ‘‘ free”’ eciies are found. 
i : In South Germany the movement practically has not 

Ex-Court PREACHER STOCKER, who, notwithstanding made itself felt Ak all. This oe of aaive shows 
the fact that he has been practically deposed from his plainly that the land of Luther is not yet ready alas 
high position in Berlin, is without doubt the most in- separation between State and Church. The attempts 
fluential and active Protestant pastor in the Father- 246 in this direction so far have been rather serious 
land, has published recently in the popular Deutsch- 
Evangelische Kirchenseitung, of which he is the editor, 
a series of most remarkable articles entitled ‘‘Byzantin- 
ismus,’’ in which he exposes the unworthy and un- 
evangelical adulation of Emperor and Empire that has 
in late years become the habit of some Protestant 
preachers in their pulpit efforts on state occasions. ... «Preparations are already being made in England 


From his collection we give some characteristic speci- ¢,) she Aes : 
entenary of the Rel 
mens, all taken from actually published sermons. rs e Religious Tract Society. Ata 


In a collection that recently left the press there was 
found a sermon on the Emperor’s birthday, based on 
the Gospel of the tares among the wheat. Among the 
principal parts of the sermon is one stating that ‘‘ the 
Hohenzollern dynasty has always sown the good seed -..-According to late official returns there are in 
of a pious faith,” and another ‘‘that the Hohenzollern Canada 99,364 Indians. Of these 70,394 are classified 
dynasty has always been a pious and god-fearing fam- 5 belonging to various religious denominations. The 
ily.””. The enemy who sows the tares is claimed to greater number, 41,813, are Roman Catholics; 16,129 
be modern radical thought (Aufkldrung),and the burn- are Anglicans; 10,273 Methodists; 807 Presbyterians, 
ing of the tares is the wrath of the Emperor. In the nd 13,062belong to other Christian bodies. The re- 
second part of the sermon the enemy is described as a__ligion of 12,300 is unknown and 16,677 are pagans. 

‘* riotous band of men not worthy of the name of Ger- 
mans,” and in the third part he is identified with the philadelphia was formally opened recently with re- 
Social Democrats. The sermon closes with the words: ceptions and public exercises. The entire cost. of the 

“If even toleration has been hitherto practiced, yet our building was something more than one million dollars, 
Imperial Lord has begun to make his preparations. And and the sale of the old building and the investment in 
we can safely trust our energetic Emperor and King that the new of funds which could be so appropriated 
eta a good his word, and will crush all those who leaves a mortgage indebtedness of $400,000. This, it is 

¥ claimed, will be easily met by rentals of offices. 
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failures. 





THE full statistics for the Moravian Church in the 
United States, just published, indicate a total mem- 
bership of 14,553,a net increase of 333 for the year. 
There are 1,509 non-communicants and 6,283 children. 


public meeting in preparation eloquent appeals were 
made for the foreign work of the Society, and a move- 
ment was started for a centenary fund of $250,000, of 
which $150,000 was subscribed at the time. 


..++The new Witherspoon Presbyterian Building at 


In the same collection is found a sermon on the new 
wine in old bottles, preached on the occasion of Bis- 
marck’s eightieth birthday. The theme reads: Which 
was the new spirit that our Bismarck awakened in our 
German people? Bothof the sermons are filled with 
extravagant praise of Germany’s Emperor and Iron 
Chancellor. Thus, in a sermon based on 1 Chron. 13: 
18, preached on the birthday of Wilhelm II after he had 
assumed the scepter, we find the words of the Imperial 
tutor, Hintzpeter, quoted, referring to the ‘‘ most beau- 
tiful maiden-like and exquisitely tender boy,’! and to the 
“‘ spirited and happy student at Bonn.” The preacher .+-.The present condition of the vote of the Meth- 
speaks of the Emperor’s ‘‘ magnificent journeys” in odist conferences on the constitutional amendment for 
words in which Paul describes his journeyings and equal lay and ministerial representation in the General 
dangers at land and sea, at home and abroad. In an- Conference is as follows: For the amendment, 2,444: 
other sermon preached on this same occasion the against, 761, making a total vote of 3,205. Of this 
preacher says: ‘‘ Therefore he who would be onthe three-fourths would be 2,404. Thus the-vote for the 
side of the Emperor must examine himselfand seeifhe amendment is ahead by 40. Most of the spring confer- 
has a heart like that of the Emperor, pious and strong ences have now been heard from; only a few are yet to 
and purein the Lord.” And in the same sermonthe yote, The question will be decided by the fall confer- 
following words are used ofthe late Emperor WilhelmI. ences, which it is believed will go very strongly in 
‘* As we stood before our Lord, it was his peace andhis fayor of the amendment. 
blessing of which we partook.”” Specimens of this kind ; 
could readily be multiplied. It seeme that‘‘the Gospel °:*:Prof. David R. Breed, D.D., of Western Theo- 
of the consecrated person” of the Emperor, to use the logical Seminary, Pittsburg, who was recently elected to 
famous (or infamous) words of Prince Henry, at Kiel, the chair of Sacred Rhetoric and Elocution, has tendered 
has even found its way into the German pulpit. his resignation of a? position on the ground that during 

Another specimen from another source we find in the the past few months certain complications have arisen, 
discussions of the Synod of Saxony, where the following financial and otherwise, which have deferred the con- 
date are mentions: summation of the arrangements, which are still unset- 

: 4 . 4 tled.”’ It is intimated that the creation of the chair 

‘*A kind of a heathen idolatry is practiced by our peo- : 
ple on the patriouc days of the year, such as Sedananni- beta: premature, and as ° result there ve: 5c. embar- 
versary and the like. On these occasions our preachers ‘*$Sment, in view of which Dr. Breed thinks it is best 
extol the souls of the departed, such as Queen Louise, that he withdraw. He also offers his resignation as 
Emperor Wilhelm, and even scatter incense to the personi- one of the Board of Directors. 
fied Germania. On one of these occasions a pastor prayed ....The third World’s Sunday-School Convention is 
lately inthese words: ‘O thou spirit of the great Emperor, to be held in London next July. The sessions will be 
descend upon us and unite our disunited hearts!’ The . 
more such a spirit of Byzantism exhibits itself, the more 

we should guard against it and reprove it.”’ 

The Breslau and the Immanuel Synods in Prussia, 
representing the Free Church of that Kingdom, after sep- 
aration of thirty-seven years, have now taken the first 
steps toward a reunion. - In 1817, when the Prussian 
King virtually forced an organic union between the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches ‘in his realm, a 
number of Lutherans refused to enter the ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical Church,” as this union Church is officially termed, 
and organized an independent synod. Later a separa- 
tion took place within the Free Church itself on the ; 
subject of Church government, one portion developing -...The next General Assembly of the Southern 
hierarchical tendencies and teachings. Now the Im- Presbyterian Church was appointed to meet in New 
manuel Synod has adopted a series of seven resolu- Orleans. On account of the yellow fever, last fall,it has 
tions on the subject, which seemingly meets withthe been suggested that a different place would be advan- 
approval of the Breslau people, and a reunionseems tageous, and the Presbytery of Louisville, Ky., has 
to be only a question of time. But even in that case urged that it meetthere. The New Orleans ministers, 
the Independent Church movement in Prussia, as in- however, have taken action in which they regret that 
deed in all Germany, is weak numerically and other- among the many conventions of a national character, 
wise The two synods in question number few more secular and religious, to meet in that city during the 
than a hundred pastors. The Saxon Free Church, in months of Apriland May, the only suggestion for a 
the interests of conservative Lutheranism, as repre- change of place should have come from the Presbyte- 
sented by the great Missouri Synod in America, after rians. They speak of the city as at present very 
an activity of twenty-five years, can muster only four- healthy, and hold that the careful inspection and atten- 
teen pastors and fourteen small and widely scattered tion to sanitation affords reasonable guaranty of ex- 
congregations.. The Hanoverian Free Church is little emption in the future from unusual sickness. They 

if any larger, and besides has the mistortune of being say, however, that should any emergency arise timely 


-.-eThe Universalist Church has lost tts ‘‘vet- 
eran editor,” as Dr. George H. Emerson was known, 
especially in New England and the Middle States. He 
began in Cleveland, O., as editor of the Ohio Univer- 
salist and Literary Companion in 1844, then about twen- 
ty-two years of age. From that time on he was identi- 
fied with Universalist publications, and for many years 
has been editor-in-chief of the Universalist Leader. He 
had been ill for some time, but there was still hope of 
his recovery until within a few days of his death. 


in the City Temple, and the program includes reports 
of Sunday-school work in the different countries of the 
globe; the report of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee, with discussion; discussicn and addresses on a va- 
riety of topics connected with Sunday-school work, as 
Grading and Management, the Teacher, the Session, 
the Loyal Sunday-school Army, the Primary Depart- 
ment, Normal Institutes and Classes, Bible Training- 
Schools, the relation of the Sunday-scheo! to Endeavor 
Societies, Foreign Missions, etc. One feature will be 
choruses of 5,000 Primary and 5,000 Senior and Adult 
scholars in the Crystal Palace. 
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notice will be given to the Moderator that he may make 
such change of place and time as his judgment may in- 
dicate, 


....As many of the missionary societies are closing 
their financial year there is considerable anxiety with 
regard to the outlook. The Baptist Foreign Board 
fears another large debt, altho the remaining few days 
may change the situation materially. The Presby- 
terian Board needs to receive $325,000 during the pres- 
ent month in order to meet its obligations. April has 
always been the month of special donations, and there 
isa reminder of this in the earnest appeal sent out by 
the officers. The situation in other Boards is better. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, South, has closed its financial year with 
no debt. The receipts were a little over $146,000, 
an increase over the last year of about $2,300. The 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church has received during the eleven months of 
its financial year $79.362,an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of $12,058. There is still needed, however, 
to meet the appropriations $32,833 to be received by 
April 30th, and if the Board is to come upto the amount 
authorized by General Synod from collections only, 
the amount to be raised is $40,638. This will compass 
the ** forward movement.” 


....A serious trouble in the Vine Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Cincinnati, has grown out of the vote of 
the church to accept for membership a colored man, a 
graduate of Fisk University. The church committee 
recommended him, and at a regular meeting of the 
church he was accepted by vote. Then some promi- 
nent members and officers made vigorous efforts to pre- 
vent the formal reception of the candidate. Some of 
them saw him before the communion service, and in- 
duced him not to answer to his name when it was 
called; and consequently he was not formally received 
into the church, altho a majority had voted to receive 
him. The pastor, the Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, has 
stood strongly by the candidate for membership, with 
the majority of the church. The men opposed to the 
admission of the colored man have endeavored to se- 
cure the removal of the pastor, a graduate of Oberlin, 
on the ground of his religious faith. There have been 
unpleasant scenes at church meetings, and a minority 
have signed a request that the church call a mutual 
council to settle the difficulties. The majority of the 
church agreed to accept the proposal for a council, if 
the opposition would make, in the letter missive, a spe- 
cific statement of their grievance, so that it might be 
known beforehand just what questions the council 
should be invited to consider. But these specific 
charges, or grounds of disaffection, have not been 
named; and the church has, at a recent meeting, by an 
overwhelming majority, withdrawn the offer to call a 
council on any conditions. 


....During the past week the handful of surviving 
members of the American Revision Committee have 
been gathered at Hartford to confer and push their la- 
bors on the American Revised Version to completion. 
Professor Riddle, writing in regard to it in the Presby- 
terian Banner, asks whether, after these twenty-six 
years of work, the result is worth what it cost. His 
answer is ‘‘ Yes, and manifold more.” Among the re- 
sults he includes'the stimulus to Bible study and hab- 
its of closer exegetical study on the part of the younger 
ministers. He also quotes Bishop Westcott as saying 
that the Authorized Version itself made no more rapid 
progress in public favor in the sixteen years after its 
publication; andso far as can be estimated the Revised 
Version is now more commonly used by preachers than 
the Authorized Version was after the same period of 
trial. But apart from all these Professor Riddle calls 
attention to the duty of scholars to take advantage of 
the results of scholarship for the benefit of the people. 
With regard to the new readings he shows that the 
American appendix as now published, by no means 
fully represents the contributions made to the Revised 
Version by American hands. A large number were in- 
corporated in the body of the revision; a great many 
more, while kept on record by the American revisers, 
were not mentioned even in the appendix of the English 
version. It is also true that many of the most distin- 
guished English scholars express their preference for 
the American readings; but the rule requiring a two- 
thirds vote to secure any change, prevented many of 
them from being incorporated either in the body of the 
work or even in the appendix. The parts of the pres- 
ent Revised Version displaced in the new edition, will 
be remanded to a new English appendix. 


....The Regular Baptists, according to their Year- 
Book for 1898, which has just been issued from the 
presses of the Baptist Publication Society of Philadel- 
phia, have to report a handsome net increase of mem- 
bers last year. ‘For the Northern, Southern and Col- 
ored bodies the increase amounts to 231, 768. This is 
more than double the net increase of last year, and is 
larger than for many years past. How-much of this is 
due to fuller reports and how much to the excess of 
additions over losses it is not easy to indicate. The 
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sources of increase are by baptism, by letter and by 
experience and restoration. These three columns foot 
up 316,971. The losses are by death, by letter and by 
exclusion and erasure. These show a total of 175,069. 
The difference between these is 141,902, which would 
seem to indicate the net increase of the year. But the 
returns for these several items are very far from being 
complete. The tables by State show that for many as- 
sociations, particularly ie the South, there are many 
vacant spaces in these six columns. The total mem- 
bership is given in nearly all cases, but the other items 
are frequently incomplete. Doubtless neither the losses 
nor the gains are fully shown. The deaths, for ex- 
ample, aggregate only 33,556 in a total membership of 
over 4,000,000. This is less than is reported for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church alone, which has less 
than 2,900,000 members. The total of Baptist com- 
municants in the three bodies is now 4,055,806, with 
609 associations, 43,397 churches and 27,355 ministers. 
There is an increase of 2,739 churches and of 98 min- 
isters. The Year-Book, which is now edited by Dr. 
J. G. Walker, has been enlarged and very greatly im- 
proved in appearance. 


....The British Weekly gives a survey of the temper- 
ance movement in England, the result of hundreds of 
letters sent to all parts of the country, It says that 
the hopeful letters decidedly outweigh the despondent. 
In Wales the situation is good, so also in Glasgow, 
where steady advance has been made. As to Edinburgh 
opinions ate divided. The letters from Ireland are as 
a rule somewhat despondent. In England signs of 
progress are especially manifest in the south and west 
and in large manufacturing centers, and the seaboard 
towns, where the air is exhilarating or the life exciting 
and the wages good. The reports from rural districts 
are unsatisfactory. The influence of the churches 
seems to be by no means what it should be. Many 
correspondents note that the churches appear to be 
least active in the drink manufacturing centers, and 
hint that perhaps one reason for it is that brewers and 
distillers are often among the most prominent church- 
members, and that a large proportion of the people 
earn a livelihood through the trade. One church has 
only within a few years relinquished providing beer 
at its annual teas, and still refuses to allow a Band of 
Hope. The most successful aggressive work is among 
the young, scarcely any Nonconformist churches hav- 
ing any effective adult organization or work. The pro- 
fessional and well-to-do middle classes are conspicuous 
by their absence from temperance meetings. There is 
a marked change in the attitude of ministers and 
church officials, these, with rare exceptions, throwing 
their personal influence on the side of total abstinence. 
The Good Templar societies seem to be very generally 
declining. The Local Veto appears to be gaining 
ground. In general the outlook is regarded as exceed- 
ingly encouraging, and the statement is made that so- 
cial stigma attaches now not to the teetotaler but to 
those who are known to have in the slightest degree 
fallen from self-control. 


Missions. 


The Latest Action of the Doshisha. 


BY M. L. GORDON, D.D., 





MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


It will be remembered that the principal reason why 
the American Board sent a Deputation to Japan in 1895 
was the strained relations between the Board and the 
school founded and mainly developed through its aid. 
These strained relations were due chiefly to the different 
interpretations which the Doshisha authorities had 
come to put upon the Christianity which formed the 
foundation of the school. Notwithstanding repeated 
and prolonged solicitation on the part of the Deputa- 
tion the President and Trustees declined to affirm that 
the Christianity referred to included ‘“‘the person- 
ality of God, the divinity of Christ, and the future 
life.” Intheir very last communication tothe Deputa- 
tation, however, they spoke of the Doshisha as “ the 
first institution in the Empire founded by a private 
corporation with the express purpose to promote the 
work of education in harmony with Christian morality,” 
and claimed that they had ‘‘ always labored to perme- 
ate our whole institution with the broad principles of 
our founders which are laid down in the unchangeable 
constitution of our University.” 

It will be of interest here to note what this ‘‘un- 
changeable constitution.”’ was; for this latest action 
(It should be remembered here 
that President Kozaki held his position for about fif- 
teen months after the visit of the Deputation, when, 
under strong pressure from a majority of the trustees, he 
resigned. The Rev. J. T. Yokoi was elected his suc- 
cessor.) I have not a copy of the official English trans- 
lation at hand, but I translate from the original, as 
given in Zhe Christian, the organ of the Kumiai 
churches, from which I take most of the information 


on this matter. i 
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‘*GENERAL RULES OF THE DOSHISHA. 

“Chap. I.—Constitution. 

“1, The object of this company is tocarry on the work of 
education on the principle of the equal promotion of 
knowledge and virtue. 

‘2. This company shall be called Doshisha, and the 
schools established by this company shall each be called 
‘Doshisha —— School,’ ava shall all be under the General 
Rules of the company. 

“3, This company makes Christianity the foundation of 
the moral instruction promoted by its schools. 

‘4, The location of these schools is Kioto. 

“5. The Endowment Fund of this company shall not be 
expended under any circumstances. 

“6, This constitution of the company forms an immutable 
foundation, which shall certainly never be changed.” 

By its recent action the trustees of the Doshisha ex- 
punged the whole of Article 6 and the latter part of 
Article 7 (which I have placed in italics), from this 
‘‘ immutable foundation.” 

The object of this radical change is not difficult to 
find. The students of the various schools have greatly 
fallen off. The Political Science School has less than 
a score of students, the Theological School not more 
than five, the Harris Science School none, the college 
not more than thirty; the bulk of the students (between 
200 and 250) are in the Ordinary Middle School, which 
is of grammar-school grade. In the immediate future 
at least, the only hope of increasing the number of stu- 
dents lies with this last-named school. But here a 
difficulty confronts it. Unless it can secure Govern- 
ment recognition and immunity from the conscription 
for its students, it is at an immense disadvantage as 
compared with Government schools which have those 
privileges. But the Government refuses such privi- 
leges to the Doshisha, because it makes Christianity 
(and not the Imperial Educational Rescript) the basis 
of its moral instruction. Hence the desire to changé 
this ‘‘unchangeable foundation”’ so that Christianity, 
while applying to some of the schools, shall not apply to 
this ‘‘Ordinary Middle School” and perhaps not to 
others. To accomplish this, Article 6 of this ‘‘ immov- 
able foundation’ was first canceled and the way was 
open for the cancellation of the latter part of Article 2. 

This radical action of the Trustees has met with the 
most decided opposition from the Christians of the 
Kumiai and other churches. On hearing that such ac- 
tion was in contemplation, the Y. M. C. A. of Tokio at 
once sent to President Yokoi a letter of inquiry and 
remonstrance. Mr. S. Niwa, a secretary of the Tokio 
Y. M. C. A., anda graduate of the Doshisha, writes in 
the English column of 7he Christian as follows: 


‘* The time has come for us to no longer be silent, but to 
speak against the trustees of the Doshisha. Yes, it is time 
now for us not only to pray but to fight against them. Our 
Doshisha has undergone irreparable dishonor by the last 
decision of its trustees. They did what they have 
no authority to do at all, making thus any part of the Con- 
stitution changeable by a majority vote of the trustees. 
Then we might say that even the Christian principle ot the 
Doshisha is now in danger, being no longer protected by 
any special law. They make us wonder how they could 
arrive at such.an unlawful and unjust conclusion. In what 
way do they think they can justify themselves to the con- 
tributors of the trust fund?” [Abbreviated and slightly 
changed in wording.] : 

The editor of Zhe Christian, the Rev. K. Formoka, 
also a graduate of the Doshisha, in a long article, over 
his own signature, speaks most strongly in the same 
strain. He expresses the deepest concern for the fu- 
ture of the Doshisha and says that it does not meet the 
case to say that the article making Christianity the 
basis of the moral education of the school remains un- 
changed, for now that the “‘ unchangeable foundation 
has been made changeable by a majority vote of the 
trustees, no one can say that that article which is the 
life of the school will not be expunged.’”’ And further: 

“We do not say that for any ordinary school to change 
its constitution would be immoral. But thisis not the case 
with the Doshisha. He who would put his hand to the 
constitution of the Doshisha to change it must do so with 
full knowledge of its relations to the American Board; for, 
as we have said, the Doshisha was established mainly by 
the American Board. It was entirely because the Amer- 
ican Board regarded the Doshisha as standing firmly and 
immovably upon Christian principles that it secured its 
endowment. Even thothe Doshisha be now independent 
of the Board, for it to forget the historical relation between 
them and to pass such an act as this must be pronounced 
an immoral act.” 

It may be safely said that this is the position that 
will be taken by the Christians of Japan. Speaking of 
this action of the trustees to an evangelist in the inland 
city where I am temporarily stopping, he volunteered 
the remark that the Christians of Japan would all op- 
pose it. 2 

The Christian says this is reported to be but the car- 
rying out of .the views of President Yokoi that the 
theological departnient be Christian and all the other 
schools neutral in religious matters. Ee 

This meeting of the trustees was held in Tokio, the 
sessions extending from February r8th to 23d. Messrs. 
Ozawa, Nakamura and the Rev. T. Meyagowa, three of 
the oldest trustees, were not present, and Zhe Christian 
says it is not certain whether they approve or not, 
Kioto, Japan. 
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Literature. 
Chaucer’s Works.* 


THE perennial attractiveness of Geoffrey Chaucer 
to the lovers of English poetry, as well as to students 
of the English language, has been a constant in- 
centive to editorial labors toward reaching a text of 
his works as nearly perfect as possible. The present 
edition is intended for popular use; but it represents 
a great deal of first-class scholarship and patient in- 
vestigation. It was begun, that is, it was first active- 
ly considered, in 1864, asa companion to the ‘‘ Globe’ 
edition of Shakespeare brought out that year by the 
publishers of the volume now in hand. Since that 
time the work has slowly and somewhat fitfully pro- 
gressed. The aim has been to make a ‘‘ popular” 
edition of Chaucer and at the same time have it 
worthy of the best scholarly recommendation. 

In his preface Dr. Pollard, the editor-in-chief, 
says: 

‘‘ Fortunately I was able to find, with Dr. Furnivall’s 
aid, first one, and then a second, and then a third 
helperwho . . . possessed the scientific training 
in the English language for which Oxford offered far 
fewer opportunities when I was an undergraduate than 
it does now. It is pleasantto me to know that two of 
my collaborators have completed this training at the 
feet of those distinguished foreign scholars, Ten Brink 
and Zupitza; Dr. Heath and myself, like Chaucer, are 
Londoners; Professor McCormick is a successor of the 
Scottish poets and students who, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, did so much for Chaucer’s honor; and Professor 
Liddell is an American just called to the chair of Eng- 
lish Literature in the the University of Texas.”’ 

The editor-in-chief took for his own part the prep- 
aration of the Canterbury Tales, the Legende of Good 
Women, the Glossary and the General Introduction, 
while Professor Liddell took the Boece, the Treatise 
on the Astralobe and the Romaunt of the Rose; and 
Dr. Heath was assigned to the Hous of Fame and 
the Parlement of Foules. Each editor has done his 
work in his own way, and each has prefaced it with 
valuable introductory matter. The notes running at 
the foot of the text are brief, but are full enough to 
serve their purpose with both references and sugges- 
tions. The glossary contains only such words asare 
not found in the best English dictionaries. 

It is comforting to find that ‘‘conjecture’” is re- 
duced almost to the vanishing point in this edition, 
and that the editors have exercised their scholarship 
mainly in trying to approach as near as possible to 
the very words of Chaucer. There, doubtless, will 
be points of difference raised by students touching 
minor matters here and there. The editors do not 
assume that they have made the final stroke and left 
their work complete. What they modestly hope is 
that they have given the public an acceptable and 
advanced presentation of Chaucer; and this we think 
they have done with remarkable success, 

There is always a difficult problem presented when 
the editor of a work like this comes te consider the 
real needs of the public he aims to reach. A ‘‘ pop- 
ular” edition of Chaucer could not be entirely accept- 
able to the exacting scholarly few who would be sat- 
isfied with nothing short of the most exhaustive-and 
comprehensive treatment. Nor would a cumbersome 
and bewildering accumulation of materials, no mat- 
ter how important, suit the popular purpose. Some- 
where between the extremes of barrenness on one 
hand and overloaded pages on the other hand is the 
region of success. 

In a large degree the editing of the present work 
hes along the happy line.. Any intelligent reader by 
attention to: the introductory essays can clearly 
understand the work that has been done in prepar- 
ing the text of each piece. Diagrams showing the 
relative grouping of manuscripts, with concise ex- 
planations and remarks upon values, serve to give a 
fair impression of the sources of authority. The ed- 
itors have worked from the manuscripts, where it 
was possible to reach them; but they acknowledge 
their great debt to the superb work of Professor 
Skeat, to Koch and to Ten Brink. 

If we had anything to suggest in the way of a bet- 
terment of the book asa popular edition, it would be 
that the introductions go either too far or not far 
enough i in the way of critical explanation. ToChau- 
cerean ‘scholars of respectable attainments the ex- 
planations given are rarely needed, while to the aver- 
age reader they are likely to prove confusing. This 

*Tae Works or Georfery Cuaucer. Edited by Atrrep W. Por- 
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remark applies only to the critical parts and not at 
all to the historical. But these introductions will be 
vastly helpful to the young student in many ways, as 
they furnish suggestive glimpses of how genuinely 
original critical study is best carried on. The bio- 
graphical sketch of Chaucer by the editor-in-chief is 
admirably done. 

While the ‘‘Canterbury Tales” must always be 
the poet’s and the critic’s choice, some of the less 
original and picturesque poems of Chaucer have 
great value as examples of what the English language 
was capable ofina master’s hand when yet it was but 
a sweetchaos. The adaptation (for we cannot agree 
to call it a translation) of the ‘‘ Romande la Rose”’ 
is especially interesting. Professor Liddell has done 
a piece of really valuable work in comparing the 
poem line by line with the French original. By this 
means he has been able to correct many passages 
hitherto almost or quite unintelligible. 

So far as our examination has gone, nothing but 
distinct approval of the text arrangement of this 
volume has been uppermost. The dotting and ac- 
centing of vowels, where there would probably be 
doubt as to quantity or.vocal stress, will be of great 
benefit to the general reader, and students will find 
it helpful to them in fixing the probable Chaucerean 
pronunciation in their memory. The notes are full 
enough to direct the mind to the proper line of in- 
vestigation, in most cases; and the most important 
variants of the text are given, It may be that undue 
liberty has occasionally been taken in the way of re- 
vising Chaucer’s spelling; but in the case of a popu- 
lar edition there need be no complaint on this score, 
especially where the attempted rectification comes 
from hands so able and so careful. 


The Borderland of Psychology and the 
ubconscious.* 


SCARCELY a generation ago Spiritualism was a phe- 
nomenon of considerable prominence. Its adherents 
were numerous enough to forma denomination. They 
had their churches and their camp-meetings, and they 
were, in many cases at least, pathetically sincere. Nor 
is this surprising if we consider that the feelings to 
which Spiritualism appealed are the very deepest of our 
nature. The whole aim of religion is to bridge over 
the chasm between the natural and the supernatural, 
and its fundamental assumption is that in some way 
this chasm can be crossed. While no human being can 
be without curiosity as to the future life, or be alto- 
gether indifferent to the question of his own annihila- 
tion, the most intense feeling on the subject is aroused 
by the death of those whom we love. When they pass 
from our sight we grasp frantically, even desperately, 
at anything that can be taken as evidence that their 
existence is prolonged, and that there is a possibility 
that we may hereafter renew our communion with them, 
So overwhelming is this demand that Paul rested the 
whole doctrine of immortality on the reappearance of 
Jesusafter death; and it is not surprising that in every 
age similar evidence should be demanded by those to 
whom the doctrine is all that makes their own lives 
bearable. 

When the spiritualistic mediums,therefore,announced 
that they had actually established communication with 
the other world, and that the living might actually 
hear the voices of the dead, and even behold, as 
through a glass, their forms, it is not surprising that 
thousands of bereaved parents and broken-hearted 
children should have listened tu the tidings. They be- 
lieved that their loved ones had not been blotted out of 
existence—they could not live without that belief— 
and why might not God in his infinite mercy vouchsafe 
them a sign? It would seem incredible that human be- 
ings should have been found ready to take advantage, 
for the most sordid purposes, of feelings that ought 
to arouse only the most reverent compassion, did we 
not know that human nature is capable of anything. 
The world is always full of those who are ready to 
profit by other’s delusions, and the sacredness of the 
feelings with which they trifle is nothing tothem. It 
is of course conceivable that the priests of Spiritualism 
may have been in some cases sincere; but the evidence 
is overwhelming that their manifestations were gener- 
ally deliberate deceptions. The impositions were often 
so transparent and the exposures so overwhelming as 
to repel all except the most abjectly superstitious from 
the new cult, and the calling of the medium ceased 
when no more profit was to be made from it. The pres- 
ent generation is not offered an opportunity of be- 
holding the forms or hearing the voice of the departed. 

* Srupigs in Psycuicat _Reszarch. By Frank Popmore. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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D. Appleton & Company. 1498. 
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York: D. Appleton & Company. 
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The attitude of ‘* hospitality toward the marvelous,” 
however, has by no means disappeared. As Mr. Pod- 
more shows, there isa very extensive interest and be- 
lief in various forms of supernatural manifestation, al- 
tho direct conversation with spirits is commonly dis- 
credited. His book is an admirable summary of the 
results of scientific interest in the phenomena; ob- 
servers are no longer distracted by the passions of 
affection and sorrow, but animated by a calm desire to 
ascertain the truth. There are plenty of credulous 
people to report supernatural occurrences, but thereare | 
plenty of incredulous people, who are at the same time 
competent to observe and unbiased to investigate such 
occurrences. The Society for Psychical Research has 
been extremely energetic in this work, and Mr. Pod- 
more’s generalizations are in the main derived fromthe 
materials collected by this enterprising organization. 
These generalizations are of such general interest that 
we shall endeavor to restate them, altho we must do so 
without comment. 

Itis definitely established that fraud is not now the 
most dangerous or the most prolific source of error. 
It is innocent deception, the more deceptive because 
it is innocent, that has to be guarded against ‘‘ the sub- 
conscious communication of information by indications 
too subtle to be apprehended by the normal self, but 
readily seized upon and interpreted by the automatic or 
somnambulic consciousness.’’ And where experiment 
is impossible, testimony is constantly vitiated by ** the 
subconscious sophistication of the record owing to the 
instinctive tendency of the imaginatien to dramatic 
unity and completeness.” Thisis most strikingly illus- 
trated in the case of prophetic dreams: 


‘The alleged coincidences—many of them of the most 
conclusive kind—are not wholly due to chance and proba- 
ably not in any appreciable degree due to culpable negli- 
fence or exaggeration, and still less to conscious bad faith 
on the part of those who have supplied us with informa- 
tion, often with considerable expenditure of time and 
trouble and at thecost of unwelcome publicity. Buta 
careful comparison of the most recent cases with those 
more remote reveals an ever-ascending scale of marvel 
and points to a general and hitherto imperfectly appreci- 
ated mental tendency, operating with almost the inevita- 
bleness of a natural law.”’ 

The following propositions embody the results of 
prolonged investigation of the achievements of spiritu- 
alistic mediums. The conditions under which these 
phenomena occur are such as to facilitate fraud and to 
render its detection difficult. Almost all the phenomena 
are known to have been produced by mechanical 
means. Almost every professional medium has been 
detected in producing results by trickery, and trickery 
has been employed by amateurs with no obvious pecu- 
niary or social advantage tosecure. Very few persons 
are capable of exercising the continuous attention nec- 
essary to detect a conjuring trick; and the condition of 
emotional excitement in which investigators have gen- 
erally approached the subject is unfavorable to scien- 
tific observation. The phenomena on which Spiritual- 
ists rely are such as to require continuous observation, 
and experiments designed to dispense with this neces- 
sity haveinvariably failed. The abnormal substances 
seen by numerous observers have never been found to be 
abnormal. In general, it may be said, almost no one is 
able to fix his attention on all the phenomena under ob- 
servation. It is concentrated upon some of them,and the 
observer is unconscious of the rest. Moreover, there is 
a hypnotic power which produces unconsciousness on 
the part of the subject to such things as the person ex- 
ercising the power wills. 

Concerning Theosophy and its mysteries of the 
astral body, etc., Mme. Blavatsky’s confession is good 
evidence that the stupidity of men invites trickery. 
She said: 


‘* What is one to do when in order to rule men it is neces- 
sary to deceive them? For almost invariably the more 
simple, the more silly and the more gross the phenomenon 
the more likely it is to succeed.”’ 

As to the ‘‘ Poltergeists,’’ those mischievous spirits 
whose special calling it is to smash crockery, ring 
bells, thump on walls, slam doors, pinch arms and pull 
hair, as their performances are characterized by irra- 
tionality, so they are commonly to be attributed to ir- 
rational creatures, mostly girls of an age when the 
nervous system is apt to be demoralized. Concerning 
ghosts, Mr. Podmore concedes that they exist in the 
shape of hallucinations, but he robs them of much of 
their charm by his conclusion, 

“that the authentic ghost brings no message from the 
dead to the living; that he rarely appears in recognizable 
or even constant shape; that his connection with skeletons 
and tragedies is obscure and uncertain. He ilits 
as idly across the scene as the figure cast by a magic lan- 
tern, and he possesses, apparently, as little purpose, voli- 
tion or intelligence. [The appearance] bears as little re- 
semblance to the aggrieved miser, the repentant monk, 
the unquiet spirit of the murderer or his victim, with 
whom the legends of our-childhood and the dinner-parties 
of our maturer years have made us familiar, as the dragons 
whom Siegfried slew bear to the winged lizards whose 
bones lie buried in the Sussex weald.” 

If we investigate the cases of prevision and premo- 
nition that have been verified, there is evidence that they 
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are more numerous than they would be as a mere matter 
of chance; but we have no idea how many of them there 
are that are unverified, and, therefore, never reported. 
A man may have several of these in a day as a regu 
lar thing, but when he finds that they have no pro- 
phetic character he disregards them. Hallucinations 
also cut a respectable figure; one person in ten may 
be favored with these phenomena, and the report of 
the Society for Psychical Research says that the hallu- 
cinations coincident with death, which they have in- 
vestigated, are 400 times more numerous than chance 
would allow. They are much more significant than 
dreams, and they give much support to the theory of 
thought transference or telepathy. As to this Mr. 
Podmore holds that the phenomena investigated do not 
admit of being explained away; we must assume some 
means of communicatior between souls not recognized 
in the established psychology. So muchthat is mar- 
velous, however, has been proved to be intelligible, 
that it is too soon to dogmatize about telepathy; and 
Mr. Podmore’s account of it is the least conclusive part 
of his book. 

We willsay, in general, that Mr. Podmore’s choice of 
matter, in the shape of ghost stories and other blood- 
curdling narratives, is very judicious; very thrilling 
sensations are aroused in the reader, and the scientific 
explanation following the tale is an agreeable sedative 
to the excited nerves. Altogether we do not hesitate 
to accord Mr. Podmore’s book the highest praise. It is 
masterly in its comprehensiveness and in its applica- 
tion of scientific methods; it is a model of lucid, con- 
densed statement; it is entertaining as it is instructive; 
and its style could not be improved. So far as materi- 
al is concerned, the Society for Psychical Research de- 
serves credit for collecting most of it; but Mr. Pod- 
more has made the best possible use of this material. 
His book deserves the widest circulation. 

We pass now to the other branch of our subject—the 
Subconscious. 

The law of the members, warring against the law of 
the mind, the existence of which is so clearly recognized 
by Paul, has in these late days become the favorite 
theme of psychologists. The individual, concerning 
whom our fathers comfortably philosophized, seems to 
have almost lost his identity; between the subconscious- 
self, double personality, altered personality, etc., the 
old-fashioned ego is well-nigh torn asunder. The doc- 
trine of metempsychosis was not without its confusions; 
as Lucian said, one might not recollect the siege of 
Troy because at that time he was a camel in Bactria. 
But the mind could deal ‘with successions of personal- 
ity; we knew that tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
silis. When it comes to being two persons at the same 
time, however, the intellect staggers; one feels like ex- 
claiming, with Sir Boyle Roche: ‘‘ No man could be in 
two places at once, without he were a bird.’’ But the 
human mind has had to be reconciled to a great many 
things which it at first pronounced inconceivable; and 
no doubt our children will think it no more remarkable 
to have two selves than to have two eyes or two ears. 

Dr. Waldstein, in his charmingly written little book, 
sets himself at work to make the best of the subcon- 
scious self; and his suggestions are full of interest. 
After all, we come back to the admission of the true 
ego, the self that attends to what is going on in that 
‘*big, blooming, buzzing confusion,” as Professor 
James called it, of sensations, emotions and thoughts, 
which makes up our existence. From this chaos we 
select what we choose, if we are sane and strong and 
good; if we are bad and weak and insane we do not so 
much select as allow the selection to be made for us. In 
other words, the material available for consciousness 
is more than can be used, and according as we choose 
well what we will admit to ourselvesand make our own 
so will our lives be. 

Dr. Waldstein begins by pointing out that the percep- 
tions of different human beings differ because of struc- 
tural differences in the nerves as well as because of 
differences of functional energy, but that in no case 
are impressions once received to be regarded as abso- 
lutely lost. We may not be able to recall them at will, 
but the reappearance of public impressions years after 
their original reception, is too common an event to be 
disregarded. Our mental being is thus made up of an 
infinite number of impressions, very few of which are 
attended to, but any of which may under peculiar con- 
ditions, especially in nervous disorders, thrust them- 
selves on the attention. And whenever we are receiv- 
ing impressions to which we attend, we are also receiv- 
jng others to which we do not fully attend, but of 
which we are dimly conscious, and these especially con- 
stitute our subconscious selves. Dr. Waldstein shows 
the importance of recognizing this especially in two 
directions; the treatment of nervous disorders and the 
education of children.- In the latter case he directs at- 
tention to the fact that the inculcation of principles is a 
small thing compared with the presence of wholesome 
surroundings and conditions. It is quite possible fora 
child to get an education from a proper environment 
infinitely superior to that which it gets at school, and 
parents who think they acquit themselves of their obli- 
gations to their offspring by turning them cver to 
eachers will find much todisquiet them in this book. 
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Dr. Sidis lays before us the record of a vast number 
of observations and experiments bearing on the mean- 
ing of personalty, the material coming largely from the 
-study of hypnotism. The importance of the subject is 
very great in the treatment of certain forms of insan- 
ity, and it will doubtless not be long before medical 
jurisprudence is modified to correspond with principles 
which have now received scientific demonstration. 
When swindlers learn that the cashiers of banks can be 
induced to lend the funds under their control by means 
of hypnotic suggestion, the public will be aroused to 
the importance of understanding the phenomena and. if 
possible, of introducing legislative control. While giv- 
ing us much that other investigators have reported, Dr. 
Sidis adds his own results and argues for special theo- 
ries. In his view the ‘‘ suggestibility ’’ of persons who 
are awake is of a different nature from that of hypnotic 
patients. In order to induce a waking person to act in 
a particular way the suggestion must be veiled; while 
for hypnotic patients the suggestions may be open and 
even take the form of command with enhanced effect. 
Dr. Sidis also contends that the subconscious self may 
know various things that the attentive self cannot 
name. Professor James vouches for the value of the 
researches of Dr. Sidis, altho not for the soundness of 
all his conclusions; and we may say that the book while 
not of a popular character, is full of ‘‘ suggestibility.” 

We mention Dr. Edridge-Green’s book here because 
memory is now explained by reference to that part of 
our accumulated impressions which is not present to 
the attention; altho the book makes little reference to 
the theories of the subsconscious. In fact, it is so old- 
fashioned as to venture to use the ‘‘ faculty” classifi- 
cation of mental powers, on which the last generation 
of students was brought up, but which modern psychol- 
ogists reject with scorn. For practical purposes the 
classification will always be convenient, altho it is here 
stretched rather too far. To reckon thirty-seven fac- 


ulties in the ‘‘ phrenological’’ system is certainly ex-. 


cessive. There is occasionally something fantastical 
in the author’s statements; but he has.a great deal to 
say that is sensible and suggestive. His directions for 
the cultivation of the memory are in the main those 
established by experience, and they are carried out in 
detail in such a manner as to make them available for 
teachers. Many interesting illustrations of the various 
kinds of memory are given; it seems that old reporters 
are able to take down an ordinary speech while think- 
ing of something else,and there are stories of reporters 
who kept on taking notes after they were asleep. The 
author does not offer a technical system of mnemonics, 
altho he suggests a few rules for arbitrary association. 
As we have intimated, teachers, and those who are try- 
ing to educate themselves, will find this book useful. 
It appears in the International Scientific Series. 





New LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I, Omitted from the Edi- 
tion Published under the Auspices of Napoleon II. 
From the French. By Lady Mary Loyd. (D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $1.50.) ; 

It is a thousand pities that this compilation of unpub- 
lished letters by Napoleon I should be given to the 
public with not one word as to the source from which 
they are taken, the authority on which they are pub- 
lished or the principle of their selection. The entire 
correspondence of the Emperor in the French archives 
numbers about 80,000 letters. Of these about 30,000 
have been brought out in the edition issued under the 
‘* auspices of Napoleon [II,’’ in thirty-two great quarto 
volumes. The editors of this edition were directed to 
publish only what the Emperor would have given to 
the press were he living. The result of these direc- 
tions was that about 50,000 of these letters were held 
in thearchives. The present collection contains 545, or 
a little less than one in ninety, presumably, selected 
from the unpublished remainder. ‘Now we would 
like to know how these 545 were selected, and on what 
principle they aréenow published. Many of them have 
no importance that is visible to the naked eye, and 
most of the others seem to have been selected as exhib- 
iting Napoleon in his most repulsive character. In 
XXVII he orders Soult to seize an offending skipper 
and if he will not tell what he knows, to squeeze his 
thumbs in the hammer of a musket and torture him un- 
til he does. 

The Oriental cruelty and disregard of life displayed 
in the letters is monstrous. In some parts they read 
like an unbroken succession of orders for the prompt 
execution, by the score, of persons who had in one way 
or another become odious to him or dangerous to his 
dynasty. England is always the great object of hate 
that looms up on the page, against whom, by the way, 
he does not hesitate to employ open deceit nor more 
cunning arts. In XXX he writes to Fouché, his Minister 
of Police, to 


“‘have caricatures made: an Englishman, purse in hand, 
entreating the various Powers to take his money.” 


In CLIII he writes to the same ready agent: 


‘* Have all this shown upin the newspapers. Have cari- 
catures made and songs and popular ditties written; have 
them translated into German and Italian and circulated in 
Germany and Italy.” 
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The same arts he had practiced in Sweden against 
the King. His hand is heavy on all the newspapers; 
but he knows well how to use them for his purposes. 
He proposes, for example, that one of his creatures, 
M. Fiévée, shall acquire shares in a certain journal, and 
adds: 


“‘I conclude him to be well acquainted, by this time, 
with the spirit in which I desire the paper to be directed, 
and to be thoroughly convinced that a man who receives 
my bounty, and whose writings have a direct effect on 
public opinion, must steer a straight and open course, 
without any backsliding.”’ 


The eye of the despot is on all France commanding this 
man to jail and that man to prompt execution, and 
sometimes by the score. The same is true of all Eu- 
rope, as far as it is under his troops. The Tyrol had a 
hard lot. In CXCIX he writes to Marshal Lefebre: 

‘‘Make a law that any house in which a gun is found 
shall be razed to the ground, and every Tyrolese found 
with a gun shall be put todeath. Mercy and clemency are 
out of season with these ruffians. You have power in your 
hands. Strike terror!’’ 


In CCCXLVI he declares his intention to treat Ham- 


burg with very great severity. In CCCCLX we see 
what this means: 


‘I mean to have the full forty-eight millions without re- 
ducing them by a single sou. - So long as the forty 
millions [ranson] still owing are not paid, all warehouses 
will remain under sequestration. ... . All these build- 
ings and dwelling-houses will belong to me; the merchan- 
dize also will belong to me, and will be sent to France, or to 
other places in Germany, for sale. Now there is certainly 
more than forty-eight millions’ worth of merchandise in 
Hamburg, and besides that there is the land itself . 
which, if necessary, I will have awarded to the Crown.” 


To judge from the letters to his brothers, it was not 
an altogether fine thing to be one of the imperial family. 
The Emperor’s tone with his brothers is brutal and in- 
tolerable nagging. He meddles in everything, from 
Jerome’s wedding Miss Patterson down to the most or- 
dinary affairs of. personal independence. Here is a 
specimen addressed to Jerome,. then King of West- 
phalia: 


‘‘T have seen an Order of the Day of yours, which makes 
you the laughing-stock of Germany, Austria and France. 
Have you nota single friend about you, to tell you a few 
truths? You are a King, and brother to an Emperor— 
absurd qualifications in war-time. You should bea soldier, 
and once more a soldier, and then again a soldier! You 
should have neither Minister, nor Diplomatic Body, nor 
display. Youshould bivouac with your advance-guard, 
be on horseback day and night, march with your advance- 
guard, so as to secure information. Otherwise you had 
better stop at home in your seraglio. 

**You-make war like a satrap. Did you learn that from 
me? Good God!—from me, who with my army of 200,000 
men, lead my own skirmishers, without allowing even 
Champagny to follow me, leaving him at Munich or 
Vienna ?” 


Here is a letter to another brother, Louis, then King 
of Holland: 

“I will have no more talking and vowing. It is high 
time for me to know whether you intend to bring Holland 
to misery, and cause the ruin of your country, by your fol- 
lies. I will not have you send a Ministerto Austria. I will 
not have you dismiss the Frenchmen in your service. I 
will not keep an Ambassador in Holland any longer. The 
Secretary of Legation, who remains there as Charg¢ 
@' Affaires, will inform you of my intentions. I do not choose 
to expose an Ambassador to such insult in future. I 
will have nothing but a Charg¢é d Affaires. As it was the 
Russian Ambassador’s master who placed you on your 
throne, it is quite natural that you should follow his ad- 
vice. Write me no more of your customary twaddle; three 
years, now, it has been going on, and every instant proves 
its falsehood ! 

“ Autograph Posteript .—This is the last letter I shallever 
write you in my life.” 

The letters contain many examples of the terror with 
which Madame de Staél inspired him, and one at Jeast 
of his unkingly dread of the great Freiherr von Stein.’ 
So far as we have observed there is not an important 
letter in the entire collection which is not both brutal 
and despotic in tone. It does not matter whether it is 
written to aninfamous tool like Fouché, to the highest 
dignitaries of the Empire, or to the marshals, the bru- 
tal toneis the same. The collection contains a few let- 
ters from the Hundred Days period, and one written after 
Waterloo to his brother, King Joseph. It begins ‘‘ All 
is not lost’’ and shows that he believed himself still 
able to resist the allies and maintain hiscrown. Taken 
as a whole these 545 letters leave us with a more op- 
pressive, stifling and deadly impression of what France 
was under Napoleon and of what it was for Europe to 
live under him than we get even from Lanfrey or Alli- 
son. ” 





THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT. The Colonies and the Re- 
public West of the Alleghanies, 1763-1798. With 
Full Cartographical Illustrations from Contemporary 
Sources. By Justin Winsor. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. $4.00.) 

This volume has a sad interest as the last offering of 
perhaps the greatest of all the critical students of our 
earliest history. Like his other best and most useful 
work, this latest volume is packed solidly with the 
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Significant facts of the history arranged in their organic 
or logical relation to the movement,and presented briefly 
and generally with very little literary expansion, tho 
the present volume, like its predecessors, is not without 
plenty of passages, longer or shorter, which indicate 
what Dr. Winsor might have done with his pen had the 
plan of the work he was engaged in left him free to in- 
dulge his literary abilities. 

The history given in this volume is one which has 
never before been written in systematic continuity and 
as one connected whole. Fragments of it fill our his- 
toric libraries, written generally on partial, exaggerated 
or distorted views of the special subject which the 
writer had undertaken to exploit, and in a way which 
conceals the larger whole to which it belongs. This 
all too common method of writing has reduced the pop- 
ular conception of this period to a series of kaleido- 
scopic fragments, which follow each other as they hap- 
pen to fall. 

Dr. Winsor looked at the period in a systematic way. 
He saw that the Treaty of 1793, which gave the coun- 
try independence and a national domain, left the large 
proportion of that domain, west of the Alleghanies, 
south of the lakes and east of the Mississippi, in sad 
confusion as to its political ownership. The English 
were not yet wholly out of it. Their flag waved at 
many fortified posts. The Indians were in formidable 
and perplexing possession. The French and the Span- 
iards-were intriguing to recover or to hold great areas 
of it, or critical points in it, while, worse than all, the 
States were not agreed among themselves as to their 
western boundaries and possessions nor as to the na 
tional policy. Kentucky, Ohio and the Mississippi 
Valley were full of intrigues set agoing by Spanish, 
French or English ambition, and sometimes by a com- 
bination of allthree against the young Republic. 

These confused and conflicting conditions were in- 
herited from the previous history of the continent. 
The progressive civilization of the West was an en- 
croachment on the Indian, which could always be 
counted on to make trouble. Spain, France and Eng- 
land were ancient competitors who were still in the 
land,with their own ambitions, and whocould occasion- 
ally combine to push them. Dr. Winsor begins with a 
glance far enough back into these earlier conditions to 
make the situation on the declaration of peace intelli- 
gible, and give a clear starting-point to the history. 

If called upon to describe the volume before us we 
should not be far astray in saying that it is the history 
of the assertion and establishment of the national 
rights and title to the territory west of the Alleghanies 
and east of the Mississippi and their final settlement 
under the Jay Treaty of 1795. It is the story of the 
rounding out and vindication of the territorial integrity 
of the Republic as defined by Franklin, Adams and Jay 
in the Treaty of 1782, against the plots and open vio- 
lence of its enemies, Indians, Spanish, French, British, 
and domestic intriguers like General Wilkinson, and 
William Blount, United States Senator from Tennessee, 
expelled from the Senate in 1787 for his implication in 
a scheme to surrender a part of Louisiana to the Brit- 
ish, : 

After thirteen years of waiting, characterized by 
endless intrigues, by more or less bloodshed and 
enterprises of great difficulty, such as those led by 
George Rogers Clark and Anthony Wayne, and by the 
monumental difficulties of Jay’s diplomatic negotiation, 
the lake shores were free, and General Harrison was 
charged to organize the government of the Northwest 
Territory. Two years later, after the usual Spanish 
delays and threatenings, January 10th, 1798, in the 
dead of night, the troops of Spain filed out of Natchez, 
leaving.the public property uninjured, as it was feared 
they would not, and retreated within the boundaries of 
Louisiana. The next morning the American flag 
floating above Natchez proclaimed that the rights of 
tthe Republic on the Mississippi had been vindicated. 

The most striking single point in the book, asa 
whole, is the vindication of the much-abused Jay 
Treaty, on the one hand, andthe exhibition on the 
other of what the young Republic suffered from the 
selfish intrigues and ambition of France on the 
other. That there was among the French people, 
and among the French who served in the war,a true 
sympathy with the patriot cause is true; but Dr. Win- 
sor does not hesitate to say (p. 165), ‘‘ it was emascu- 
lated by the perfidy of the ministry.’’ Our military 
debt to France was more than repaid by the separation 
of the colonies from Great Britain, while in our national 
politics the part acted by France filled the country with 
intrigues and has thrown clouds and confusion into our 
history, which last onto thistime. Abundant evidence 
exists of the treachery of the French Ministry during 
the Revolution. As to the Western Territory and 
the establishment of the national domain under the 
Jay Treaty, French intrigues lay at the bottom of our 
most serious troubles there. The French Ministry had 
no intention of leaving us free to use our independence. 
Under the Directory the two countries drifted into vir- 
tual war beforethe French Government discovered the 
kind of men they. were dealing with. 

Dr. Winsor’s volume throws much light on the condi- 
tions existing in the Mississippi Valley, which gave 
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Aaron Burr and General Wilkinson their opportunity. 
Spanish, French and English intrigue was rampant in 
the whole country. The difference between the people 
who settled it and those who spread from New Eng- 
land into Ohio was tremendous. Even where the 
Scotch-Irish stock was strong there came with it an 
element of self-assertion which took naturally to the 
caprice and capricious action, which has marked the 
difference between those settlers and the law-abiding 
colonists of the Western Reserve. A blunt frankness 
on these points refreshes Dr. Winsor’s book, and gives 
the philosophic student of our history a clue in those 
records of the early time to some phases of the na- 
tional differences which have been developed in more 
recent times. 

Weclose with an illustrative example on the Boston 
settlement of Marietta at the mouth of the Muskingum 
(p. 302): 

‘“‘The neighboring Indians, who ventured among the 
settlers to shake hands and barter, soon perceived that a 
policy differing from what the savages had known in the 
whites was governing their new neighbors. The New 
Englanders were making their settlement much compacter 
than had been the habit of the squatters upon tomahawk 
claims on the other side of the Ohio. Parsons was soon 
reporting to his friends at the East how the Indians were 
struck by this. That individualirresponsibility which had 
been found in the long knives of Kentucky was, on the 
very next day after the arrival of the first barge, banished 
from the newcolony by the promulgation of a code of 
laws. These were temporarily devised, pending the arri- 
val of their governor, and made public by being nailed toa 
tree. They selected a man of repute among them, Return 
Jonathan Meigs, to be responsible for their enforcement.” 


THE ExposiTor’s GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by the 


Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., D.D. 1, THE SYNop-- 


TIc GosPELs. By the Rev. Alexander Balmain Bruce, 
D.D,, Professor in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
{[I, THE GosPEL oF St. JOHN. By the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., Professor in New College, Edinburgh. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $7.50.) 

This commentary is designed to do for the coming 
generation of New Testament students what Dean 
Alford’s did for the last, and to some extent is doing 
now; so we read in the frank explanation made by Dr. 
Nicoll, the General Editor of the work, in his preface. 
The present volume completes the commentary to the 
end of the Fourth Gospel. It is a noble octavo of 872 
pages, with broad margins, printed on fine, tough, light 
paper which will bear ink without blotting, an elastic 
binding which permits it to lie open at any page, and 
made of such excellent materials that it can be handled 
like a book of ordinary dimensions. The first and main 
disappointment we have suffered in examining it is the 
use of the discarded 7extus Receptus of Erasmus and 
Stephens, and this by an advanced scholar like Pro- 
fessor Bruce. It does not quite relieve this disap- 
pointment to read in the Introduction (p. 52) that the 
texts prepared by such scholars as Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Westcott and Hort, and the company of experts 
to whom we are indebted for the Revised Version, are 
incomparably superior. Professor Bruce makes all 
this plain in his Introduction to the three Synoptical 
Gospels, to which he furnishes the commentary, in his 
sketch of the development of a standard text since 
Griesbach, or rather since Lachmann constructed his 
text directly from original manuscripts in 1831. 

The Introduction to Dr. Bruce’s exposition of the 
three Synoptical Gospels, sets before the student the 
substance of the long and difficult discussion as to the 
relation of these three Gospels to each other, the ques- 
tion of the Zogia or ef the Urevangelium and the priority 
of Mark. What hasbeen gained by critical scholarship 
in this discussion, and the present position of leading 
scholars is described in these introductory chapters 
briefly, but with sufficient fulness. : 

Turning to Dr. Bruce’s expository work onthe three 
Synoptical Gospels, it is carefully studied and applied 
for the most part to the strong, practical points of the 
text without much delay on the purely critical points. 
It is work which will be helpful to the preacher, the 
teacher, and the practical student of the New Testa- 
ment; rich in practical suggestion and application to 
common life, but, so far as we have observed, not so 
rich in fine points of critical discussion. 

The exposition of the Gospel of John was committed 
to the Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, of New College, Edin- 
burgh. The Introductions will he found very helpful to 
students. Dr. Dods’s position and conclusions on the 
points involved in the critical discussion of John’s Gos- 
pel were well known in advance. The introduction 
he contributes to this commentary is a new proof of the 
breadth, accuracy and critical sobriety of his scholar- 
ship. There is no timid evasion in this work, but fair, 
open attempt to meet the points raised against the 
Apostle’s authorship. Dr. Dods’s view of the object of 
the Gospel is worthy of note. He writes: 

“The author had no intention of composing a ful! biog- 
raphy of Jesus; he means to select from his life such ma- 
terial as will most readily convince men that he is the 
Christ, the Son of God. If not a dogmatic treatise, it is, at 
any rate, a history with a dogmatic purpose. This is al- 
ways a dangerous form of literature, tempting the author 
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to exaggeration, concealment, misrepresentation. But 
that this temptation invariably overcomes an author is, of 
course, not the case.’’ 


Dr. Dods presents the considerations which show 
that it had no such effect on John. He believes that 
we can conclude, from the pains devoted to the point, 
that in John’s circle there was more or less denial of 
the divinity of Jesus. In his method and plan he sets 
himself to reproduce those salient features in the life 
of Jesus which manifest the divine elements of his na- 
ture and character. Passing to the exposition, we are 
made to feel at once the difference between the thrée 
Synoptics andthe fourth Gospel. Dr.Dods hasan entirely 
different class of topics to deal with. He takes them up 
in a clear, fresh, pithy way, which indicates his entire 
familiarity with the recent discussion of the textual, 
critical, historical and theological topics involved in the 
Gospel. 

The commentary is not, in either of its Parts, an 
offering to critical scholarship, and is not designed to 
be. It is intended to make the critical scholarship of 
the time contributive to the need of thetime. It is 
free from Alford’s doctrinal vagaries, but proceeds on 
much the same theory of inspiration and interpretation 
as he did. {tis more practical in its purpose and writ- 
ten up to the entirely different critical conditions which 
have been developed in the last thirty or forty years. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 1846-1896. The His- 
tory of its First Half-Century. Edited by George 
Brown Goode. (Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D. C. S. P. Langley, Secretary.) 

This magnificent royal octavo of 856 pages is the 
worthy commemoration of the first half-century of the 
noble gift of James Smithson and of the institution 
established by his munificence. The preparation of the 
volume has depended largely on the devotion of the 
late Dr. G. Brown Goode, whose acquaintance with 
the history was unrivaled and who drew up its plan 
and, for his own part, agreed to undertake its editorial 
supervision. At the time of his death the manuscript 
was so far advanced that it could be completed on the 
lines laid down. Dr. Goode had himself written many 
of the chapters and arranged for the illustrations and 
other details of the memorial volume. The fifteenth 
chapter is very properly a biographic sketch of Dr. 
Goode by President Jordan, of Leland Stanford. It is 
impossible to give any more than a general notice of 
this great, rich and complex memorial. It begins with 
a personal sketch of the founder, James Smithson, the 
natural son of ‘‘ Hugh Smithson, first Duke of North- 
umberland, and Elizabeth, Heiress of the Hunger- 
fords of Studley, and niece to Charles, the Proud Duke 
of Somerset,” as he describes himself in his will. He 
died in Genoa in 1829, and his estate then fell to his 
brother’s son, on whose death in Pisa, June 5th, 1835, 
unmarried and without heirs, it reverted under the 
free terms of the will to the United States, ‘‘to found 
at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an Establishment for the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.’’ The estate was 
awarded to the United States by the decree of the Eng- 
lish Court of Chancery, May gth, 1838, and the money 
delivered in English sovereigns to the United States 
Minister, Mr. Rush, who brought them to this country 
and deposited them in the Mint at Philadelphia. They 
were then recoined and found to be equivalent to $508,- 
318.46 in our money. This then was the original foun- 
dation of the Smithsonian Institution. It was still 
about eight years before the Board of Regents was es- 
tablished and held their first meeting September 6th, 
1846. Men were not wanting in Congress who, on va- 
rious grounds, opposed the Nation’s receiving the 
legacy and charging itself with the trust. Among them 
was Mr. Calhoun and Senator Preston, of South Caro- 
lina. Jefferson Davis spoke and acted on the other 
side. It is worthy of note that among the other bene- 
factors of the Institution, Dr. Graham Bell was by birth 
a Scotchman, and Thomas George Hodgkins, who 
added $250,000 to its funds, was born in London. 
Among those early chapters of this memorial volume 
none contain really more of the history in them 
than the sketches of the ‘‘ Three Secretaries,” Joseph 
Henry, Spencer Fullerton Baird, and the present in- 
cumbent, Samuel Pierpont Langley. The ten chapters 
which follow are devoted to the Smithsonian building 
and grounds,to the Library, and various establish- 
ments which have grown up around it, such as the Na- 
tional Museum, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
International Exchange, the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, the National Zoological Park, the Exploration 
Work, and the Smithsonian Publications, The remain- 
ing three hundred pages of the volume are devoted toa 
series of summary ‘‘ Appreciations of the Work of the 
Smithsonian” in special departments, such as Physics, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology and 
Mineralogy, Meteorology, Paleontology, Botany, Zooli- 
ogy, Anthropology, Geography, and Bibliography. 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, adds a chapter 
on the fruitful co-operation of the Smithsonian with 
other institutions of learning. Dr. Billings, of the 
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New York Public Library, contributes another on the 
aid it has given to libraries and the development of 
scientific literature, and Mr. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, contributes another on the relation between the 
Smithsonian and the Library of Congress. William 
Jones Rhees has compiled an Appendix of principal 
events in the history, and the readers’ path through the 
great volume is mapped out with a good index. 


THe History OF Our Navy. 
Present Day, 1755-1897. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$8.00.) 

This work is intended to be exhaustive, and to pre- 
sent the history in a popular style to interest general 
readers. It begins at the beginning, and, possibly, a 
little before, in some very interesting chapters, for 
which we have to thank the enterprising author. It 
traces the early history of the naval or seashore patri- 
ots in their first resistance to Great Britain, and the 
gradual rise of a navy that carried the new flag and 
was entitled to belligerent rights at sea. These were 
the days when the Americans were rising into the 
world’s notice. Later, inthe War of 1812, their frigates 
burst upon the astonished nations with a round of vic- 
tories which made loud and forcible proclamation of the 
kind of power which had arisen in the West. But the 
student and reader of our first naval history has to sing 
in the lower tone of the dawn, and the yet dimmer day 
that precedes the dawn. The history is all the more 
interesting because it is in a measure new and fresh. 
The first volume of the four is mostly occupied with it. 
There are given in full the stories of the patriotic 
achievements alongshore which have never since 
ceased to thrill the blood of Americans, and with them 
much other matter not so well known, as, for example, 
Benedict Arnold’s Heroic defense of Lake Champlain, 
the story of Nicholas Biddle, the Yankee cruisers in 
British waters, especially Paul Jones, how he ran up first 
the Stars and Stripes at sea, harried the English coast in 
reprisal for British doings he had witnessed at Portland, 
how he won the ‘‘ Drake”’ in a hard-fought battle, and, 
later, in a harder, won the ‘‘ Serapis.’’ The twelfth 
chapter of this volume begins the building of the new 
navy and its honorable baptism of fire in the war with 
Barbary Pirates. It ends with the high-handed British 
outrage, the assault of the ‘‘ Leopard ’’ on the ‘‘Chesa- 
peake’’ onthe high seas in a time of peace, and the 
proceedings of the press-gangs in seizing our seamen, 
until, at the outbreak of the war, the British admiral- 
ty admitted that over 1,600 American seamen were 
held in this wayin their fleets. The two following 
volumes complete the history of the navy and its oper- 
ations through the War of 1812, and down to the opening 
of the Civil War. The Fourth and last volume carries 
the history forward through that great struggle,down to 
the present time, and the building of the yet untried 
heavy armor-clad cruisers. The work is done in a warm, 
inspiring and patriotic tone. It is a history to be proud 
of and which, amid all the disturbing and humiliating 
work that is going on by land, we may turn to not 
only with pride for the past but with hope for the fu- 
ture. The work is written throughout in a style which 
makes it easy to read and rather difficult to lay down 
when once embarked onthe task. The illustrations 
deserve more than a passing notice. They make a true 
gallery of most interesting and useful historic illustra- 
tions. They are gathered from many sources, and in- 
clude amongthem many rare old prints. Maps and 
drawings of naval actions in diagram and portraits, old 
and new, add much to the general utility and interest of 
the work. 


From Its Origin to the 
By John R. Spears. 
4 vols., crown 8vo. 


Tae TwentietH Century City. By the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D. (The Baker & TaylorCo. 50 cents.) 
This new volume is conceived in the same spirit and 
on the same lines of thought which were so effective in 
‘Our Country,”’ and‘‘‘ The New Era.’’ American poli- 
tics comes to its focus in the cities. The municipal 
question is already the critical one on which the na- 
tional future turns. The concentration of modern life 
in towns is not limited to this country, but, as Dr. 
Strong notes, is a ‘‘world phenomenon.” It has its 
roots in the radical changes of our modern civilization. 
The modern city has become what it is by being the 
‘true exponent of modern civilization on its materialistic 
side. This is achange whic. has come to stay, and, as 
Dr. Strong clearly sees, must be faced as one of the in- 
evitable conditions of the future. He neither exag- 
gerates nor minimizes the perils of the situation. He 
shows that the essential trouble is that our material- 
istic growth has run away from our moral growth, and 
that the cities are now a menace to themselves on the 
one hand and to the State and the nation on the other. 
But what must be done? It is on this point that Dr. 
Strong becomes best worth reading. The remedies he 
proposes are moral rather than political or adminis- 
trative. They present the ideal of a reformed patri- 
‘otism based on the conception of the public good rather 
than private gain; of a Church in which Christian so- 
cial ideals prevail and of society as Christianized on the 
one hand, and Christianity socialized on the other. 
The closing chapter cf ‘‘ Practical Suggestions ’’ makes 
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a strong goint on the social demoralization of obscene 
and otherwise bad literature. To show what can be 
done to su»plant it he cites the encouraging example of 
Mr. Harmsworth in London, and his wonderful success 
in cutting down the circulation of the ‘‘ iniquitous 
penny dreadfuls’’ among boys, and driving out bad 
literature with good. What we are suffering in this 
country in this way few persons who are not in the con- 
fidence of Mr. Anthony Comstock suspect. The weapons 
which Dr. Strong proposes to use are somewhat differ- 
ent from those employed by the municipal reformers 
generally. He appeals more distinctly to moral and 
educational influences. But the fight is all one. We 
welcome him and his book as an accession to the good 
cause. For ourselves we wonder that not one of all 
these good and wise people, whose confidence in the 
people is sostrong and who appeal so boldly to the ma- 
jority and believe that when its verdict can be had it 
will speak for righteousness, truth and purity, can see 
that the trouble with our democracy is that it is based 


,on minority rule, that in substituting rule by plurality 


for rule by majorities, we have handed our politics over 

to the demogogs whose cunning arts of division can at 

any time raise their minority into a dominant plural- 
ity. 

SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN. A Mew and Enlarged Edition 
of ** Straight Sermons.”” By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
(Princeton, Harvard, Yale). (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) 

We always liked the old title given to the First 
Edition of these sermons, and said so when they were 
published. The new title may be no better, but the 
sermons are by the addition of a noble chapter, 
‘Christ Fundamental.” This chapter rounds-up the 
book, making it a complete whole of straight, outright 
manly talks to young men by a young man who looks at 
things as young men do and who gives them, the credit 
of believing that the most important element in their 
position is not that they are young, but that they are 
men and have the life of men before them, to be led 
under the conditions, needs and responsibilities of man- 
hood. HEROIC PERSONALITIES. By Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. (Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) This book 
should be called 7he Heroes of the Common Life. This is 
what itis. This is the note of power running through 
the volume. The incidents which compose it are drawn 
from the living ministry of Christian men and women, 
not from the classic biographies of classic heroes. The 
books thrills with the heroism of the Living Church. 
THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 75 cents.) This is another volume from Dr. Banks 
—A Series of Addresses to Young Men in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Hall, Cleveland, O. They 
strike the right note from the beginning and hold it to 
the end. Read them. HEROIC STATURE. Five Ad- 
dresses. By Nathan Sheppard. (American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. $1.00.) The manuscript of this volume 
was found among the papers of Professor Sheppard 
after his death. It sounds the note of Christian hero- 
ism as heard in the lives of Luther, Wesley, Norman 
Macleod, Dr. Finney and Hugh Latimer. It is a good 
and stirring book. THERE GO THE SHIPS AND AFTER 
Many Days. By Rev. H. Vallette Warren, of the Old 
United States Navy. (Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 
$1.00.) Much of the old chaplain’s life and heart has 
gone into this volume, his hymns and glad songs, of 
which there are many; notes and paragraphs from 
sailors’ letters to him; incidents of the tc recastle and 
quarter-deck, and verses of Scripture which have come 
to him as with the inspiration of God. All makea 
silent but impressive record of the old navy chaplain 
and his life. 














THE STuDENT’S MOTLEY. The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public. By John Lothrop Motley, Condensed with In- 
troduction and Notes and an Historical Sketch of the 
Dutch People from 15840 1897. By William Elliot 
Griffis. (Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) 

By this condensation of Motley and his own judi- 
cious supplement Dr. Griffis has brought the entire 
history of Holland from the abdication of Charles V 
to the present time within the compass of one mcd- 
erate volume. His condensation of Motley is not 
achieved by rewriting his text, nor by omissions which 
impair the integrity of his paragraphsor sentences, but 
by dropping entirely portions of the work which are of 
minor interest to the general reader and can be spared 
without affecting the characteristic literary charm of 
Mr. Motley’s work nor his main purpose of identifying 
William the Silent with the rise of the Republic. Dr. 
Griffis has besprinkled his edition with notes which 
make amends for the necessary omissions and otherwise 
light the reader on his way. Two hundred and thirty- 
six of the nine hundred and twenty-nine pages are oc- 
cupied with the continuation of the history from the 
assassination of the Prince of Orange to the present 
time, while a brief Introduction carries the history 
back to Cesar and:supplies the reader with a sketch 
of Mr. Motley and his literary production. Dr. 
Griffis’s continuation of the history is done in a thor- 
ough, conscientious and scholarly way. The historyis 
a large, full and complex one, which constantly over- 
flows its boundaries and breaks out into the history of 
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the world at large. Dr. Griffis has done his best to 
keep his sketch within bounds, while the complex 
whole is adequately represented in his two hundred and 
thirty-six compact pages. The problem has in some re- 
spects proved too heavy for his graceful and versa- 
tile pen. The work suffers from compression, which de- 
prives it of room, atmosphere and perspective distance. 
To a lover of Dutch genre pictures this may seemlike a 
characteristic feature of the national art transferred to 
the history of the country. The author is always in full 
sympathy with his work, so much so that every page 
seems like an echo of the famous inscription at Rotter- 
dam: Jn hac domo parva natus est magnus Erasmus, and 
to remind the reader of the great history enacted in this 
little land. The religious history is worked out care- 
fully, as it should be by a clergyman, and with more 
than usual recognition of such elements in it as the 
Anabaptist and Mennonite influence. 


THE BREMEN LECTURES on Great Religious Questions of 
To-Day. By Various Eminent European Divines. 
Translated from the Original German by David 
Heagle, D.D., Professor in the Theological Depart- 
ment of Southwestern Baptist University. (American 
Baptist Publication Society. $1.50.) 

Since the first appearance of these lectures in 
Germany, in 1868, thirty years ago, their great 
merit as a popular defense of Christianity has been 
recognized. This new edition is in many respects 
improved, especially, we believe, by the restora- 
tion of the first discourse to the place from which 
it was unaccountably omitted in the first English trans- 
lation. At the present moment with monism confront- 
ing us asthe form of theism to which much of the more 
serious science of the day is tending, this becomes an 
element of great importance inthe series. The origi- 
nal is very well translated by a scholar whose descent 
is German and who thoroughly understands the lan- 
guage. Notwithstanding the thirty years which have 
elapsed since their first appearance, they are still fresh, 
timely, and as useful as they are important, 
PSALMS OF THE WEST. (Longmans, Green & Co. 75 
cents.) This is the Third Edition of this interesting 
attempt to produce a modern Psalter, in metrical struc- 
ture resembling the Psalms of David, and which shall 
represent the piety of David ripened into fuller 
development by Christian ethics, but with no admix- 
ture of doctrinal or historical Christian elements. 
A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett, 
M.A. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) The author of this 
manual is professor of biblical languages and literature, 
Hackney College, London, and of Old Testament Exege- 
sis, New College, London, and was lately a Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. The object of the 
book is to sketch the history of the Bible in the light of 
recent criticism. The author has made every attempt 
to be fair, and present the case judicially. He reviews 
the entire discussion with great sobriety and caution, 
but reaches, on the whole, conservative conclusions, or 
at least conclusions which fall far short of the advanced 
critical position, everr as to the Old Testament. In the 
New Testament he upholds the Johannine authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, Luke’s authorship of the Acts, 
and leaves the Apocalypse with the balance inclining, 
on the whole, to the theory of its apostolic authorship. 
For a brief, fair and scholarly summary of the critical 
situation the manual is to be commended. 








THE CLERICAL LiFe. A Series of Letters to Ministers 
By John Watson, D.D., Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., 
Prin. T. C. Edwards, D.D., Prof. James Denney, 
D.D., J. H. Darlow, M.A., T. G. Selby, W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, LL.D., J. T. Stoddart. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25.) 

Friendly counsel was never administered in better 
form than inthis Series of Letters. It is one that any 
young minister might shorten his course in the semi- 
nary a month toread and inwardly digest, if only at such 
sacrifice he could avail himself of its counsel. The 
writers are eight in number, while the letters are 
twenty. As acompany the writers’ names are printed 
out on the title-page, but the ingenious device of sign- 
ing each letter with some fictitious emblem of a name 
prevents too close identification of the writer, while it 
limits the authorship to a very distinguished circle—a 
very neat scheme for securing the highest freedom for 
the writer combined with the most impression on the 
reader. The letters are in all veins of wit, pungency, 
playfulness, seriousness and experienced good sense. 
They are addressed to ‘‘a minister who finds that some 
of his best young menare skeptical”; toanother ‘‘ who 
is given to anecdotage inthe pulpit ’’; to another “‘ who 
has been invited to preach ina vacant church’’; an- 
other ‘‘ whose sermons last an hour”’; another ‘“‘ whose 
preaching is a failure,’’ and others who ‘‘ refused to 
wear a white necktie,” or have ‘‘ studied in Germany,” 
‘* object to wandering in August,’”’ ‘‘are smarting under 
a bad time,” ‘‘ have warned their people against intel- 
lectual preaching,” and so on through the very bright 
and telling list. The satire is harmless where it exists 
at all. The wit is genial, and the whole series hits off 
common faults in a way that should help the preacher 
out of them. 
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THE UPANISHADS. TZvanslated by the 

Rt. Hon. F. Max Miller. (The Christian 
Literature Company. $2.50.) It is a 
piece of good publishing enterprise on 
the part of the Christian Literature Com- 
pany to bring out an American edition of 
this work. The volume is published 
with an introduction written for it by 
Professor Miiller in which he says that 
this translation of the.Sacred Books of 
the East was undertaken with no thought 
of proselyting, but only as a contribu- 
tion to the history of human thought, tho 
he confesses to a secret hope that 
“by such a publication of the Sacred 
Books of all religions that were in posses- 
sion of books of canonical authority, some 
very old prejudices might be removed, 
and the truth of St. Augustine’s words 
might be confirmed, that there is no religion 
without some truth in it, nay, that the 
ancients, too, were in possession of some 
Christian truths.” 
The Upanishads are important as forming 
the foundation of both the Vedic religion 
and the Vedic philosophy. It is claimed 
by Professor Miiller that by teaching that 
Atman and Brahman are one they lead 
to monotheism in religion, and in their 
defense of that position as a philosophy 
they teach monism. The work is pub- 
lished in Two Parts of which the first 
contains five of the Upanishads, and the 
second seven. They are fragments only, 
sometimes in prose, sometimes in poetry, 
the work of many authors and a strange 
mixture of wisdom and folly. Their 
value as throwing light on the early his- 
tory of religion is very great. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN WorDS OF 
Our LORD ON THE Cross. By Father 
Charles Perraud, with an Introduction and 
Epilogue by Cardinal Perraud, Bishop of 
Autun, Member of the French Academy. 
(Benziger Brothers. 50 cents.) To 
those who believe, as all Christians 
must, that what we call death is but the 
opening of a new, greater, truer and 
better life, a discipline for the experi- 
ence of death becomes an indispensable 
part of the discipline for life. This is 
the blessing which such meditations as 
this by tHe gifted French priest and 
preacher, the late Abbé Chas. Perraud 
brings with it. The meditation is pub- 
lished with a touching Epilog and Intro- 
duction by the author’s brother, the 
present Bishop of Autun, who compares 
the book with Bossuet’s ‘‘Preparation for 
Death,’’ and Bourdaloue’s sermon on the 
same subject. Roman Catholic in its 
authorship, we have not found a word in 
the volume to which a Protestant reader 
should not subscribe. We regret that 
the little book did not come to hand ear- 
lier to be noticed before the end of the 
Lenten season. The edition before us is 
published from the Sixth French Edition, 
and is provided with an excellent Eng- 
lish dress by Professor Bruneau, of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers. 


AMONG THE Dunes. By Mrs. D. L. 
Rhone. (New York: F. Tennyson Neely.) 
It is a pleasure of the simplest and pur- 
est sort to turn from the high-pressure 
novels of the day and read a tender and 
touching little romance like this story of 
the far North. Mrs. Rhone is a new 
writer, and she has her own way of tell- 
ing a goodtale. Her style suggests the 
enthusiasm of one who casts herself 
heart and soul into her work. She has 
invented a good plot, the incidents of 
her story are well imagined and cleverly 
set, and there is not an impure word or 
hint from beginning to end. While the 
action is largely in Denmark, there are 
adventures in Africa with engaging de- 
scriptions of life there and at sea. A 
pretty love story runs through the book, 
which upon the whole is one of the most 
enjoyable pieces of light fiction that we 
have read lately. We cordially pass it 
along to all of our friends. 


Paris. ByEmite Zota. Translated by 
Ernest Alfred Viszetelly. (Macmillan Com- 
pany. Twovols., rzmo. $2.00.) This 
publication completes M. Zola’s ‘‘ Tril- 
ogy of the Three Cities,” ‘‘ Lourdes,”’ 
‘*Rome’’ and now Paris. It is in no sense 
a Guide Book to Paris nor to its history, 
noreven an introduction or a study, but 


. day-school use under the 


_ from that city one day for 300 copies. 
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the third and final stage of a symbolical 
Trilogy in which the ‘‘Abbé Froment” is 
Man,and his struggies are those which the 
representative modern man is supposed 
to experience between the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on the one hand and Reason 
and Life on the other. So far as Cathol- 
icism is concerned, it is M. Zola’s opinion 
that France is lost to Christianity, and 
this conviction is consisteatly enforced in 
the kaleidoscopic representation of the 
modern city which, with all its depths 
and all its horrors, still represents to M. 
Zola the furthest advance of civilization. 


THe CHILDREN OF THE Future. By 
Nora Archibald Smith. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) Manyof the pa- 
pers which compose this volume are re- 
published from Zhe Outlook and from 
Table Talk. Miss Smith was joint author 
with Kate Douglas Wiggin, of ‘‘ The Re- 
public of Childhood,” ‘‘The Story 
Hour’’ and ‘“‘ Children’s Rights.” These 
graceful, sympathetic and sensible pa- 
pers will give her a newclaim on the 
respect and gratitude of all who have 
to do with the training of young chil- 
dren. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Frederic Har- 
vison. (Macmillan& Co. 75 cents.) The 
Macmillans scored a good point for their 
‘* Foreign Statesmen Series’’ when they 
engaged Mr. Frederic Harrison to con- 
tribute this volume. He has put the 
great and complex history into the com- 
pass of this small volume without injur- 
ingit by compression and without depriv- 
ing it of the graces of his literary work- 
manship or the precision of his critical 
scholarship. 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL LIBRARY 
oF Fiction is publishing in delightfully 
attractive little volumes Zhe Spirit of 
Sweet-Water, by Hamlin Garland, and A 
Minister of the World, by Caroline Atwater 
Mason. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 
New York. Fifty cents per vol.) 





Literary Notes. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
will hereafter issue those of its publi- 
cations not intended exclusively for Sun- 
imprint of 
‘* The Union Press, Philadelphia.” 


..“‘ The History, Blazonry and Asso- 
ciations of the Flags of the World,” il- 
lustrated with 364 flags in color, by F. E, 
Hulme, F.L.S., is published by Messrs. 
Frederick Warne & Co., New York. 


....M. F. Mansfield, of New York, will 
publish the late Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Scotland for Young Folks.’’ Mr. 
Mansfield is also reprinting ‘‘ The 
Germ,’’ the organ of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites in 1850. 


...-Among the contributors to the 
Homiletic Review for April are Professor 
Sayce, of Oxford, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, 
Prof. Frank H. Foster, Dr. L. W. Mun- 
hall, Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, and Pro- 
fessor McCurdy, of Toronto. 


...-The Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish early next month the series of admi- 
rable realistic articles by Mr. Herbert 


E. Hamblen which have been running in | 


McClure’s under the title, ‘‘ Life of the 
Railroad Man.’”’ The name of the book 
will be ‘‘ The General Manager’s Story.” 
The same company will soon issue ‘‘ The 
Development of the Child,’ by Nathan 
Oppenheim, M.D. 


....-Among the April announcements 
of Messrs. Roberts Brothers are ‘‘ The 
Apostles,” by Ernest Renan; ‘‘Tennyson’s 
Debt to Environment,” by Prof. William 
G. Ward; and ‘‘ The Cruel Side of War, 
with the Army of the Potomac,” Letters 
from the Headquarters of the United 
States Sanitary Commission during the 
Peninsular Campaign in Virginia in 1862, 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 


...-Paul Leicester Ford, according to 
an interviewer who reports inthe Mew 
York Times's ** Authors at Home,’’ gives 
San Francisco the credit of starting the 
popular sale of ‘‘ Peter Stirling ”’ 

‘Without any warning an order came in 
The 


man that ordered them was A. M. Robert- 
son, a bookseller of San Francisco, and 
they thought in the office that he must be 
crazy. (I remarked to my publisher when 
he told me this that that wasn’t a high 
compliment for the book.) However, Rob- 
ertson not only sold those 300 copies, but a 
little later ordered 300 more. It was after- 
ward learned that he happened to read the 
book and was so ‘taken’ with it that he 
made up his mind to sell those 300 copies 
before he did anything else.in a business 
way. 

‘‘ Then orders commenced to come in from 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Why from those 


States, no one knows to this day; but these [ 


are the facts. Meanwhile the book was 
not selling at all in Chicago or in New 
York. The demand in these and other 
cities did not start until ‘ Peter Stirling’ 
had pretty widely spread throughout the 
towns of the Middle West.” 


..-The library of the late Francis B. 
Hayes, of Boston, containing about 3,000 
volumes, will be sold by Messrs. Bangs & 
Co., this month,the sale beginning on the 
26th. The library contains all the early fo- 
liosof Shakespeare, the first five editions 
of Walton’s “Compleat Angler”’ the first 
edition of ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ and the first 
edition of the two volumes of Painter's 
‘* Palace of Pleasure,’’ said to be the only 
copies ever announced for sale in this 
country; nor have the folios of 1623, 
1632, 1663, 1664 and 1685 ever before been 
offered together at an American book- 
sale. The catalog also announces a 
fine collection of Dibdin; Coverdale’s 
“Bible,” Zurich, 1550; Taylor’s ‘‘Works,”’ 
1630; Mitford’s copy of Brant’s ‘‘ Ship 
of Fools,’’ London, 1570, and other rare 
volumes the possession of which would 
warm the cockles of a collector’s heart. 
A little anecdote of personal experience 
that Mr. Hayes used to enjoy telling, 
shows what a sharp watch collectors 
keep on the extremely rare copies of 
choice books that are held in this coun- 
try. He usually bought his books 
through an agent and was not person- 
ally known to the New York booksellers, 
but one very stormy day Mr. Hayes went 
into the shop of a well-known New York 
dealer, in his rough mackintosh and 
dripping slouch-hat looking like a country 
farmer. The bookseller finding his un- 
known customer had a real interest in rare 
volume brought outa ‘‘Compleat Angler.”’ 
‘‘That is fine,’’ said Mr. Hayes; **I have 
that.’’ Another rarer edition, and still 
another was brought; Mr. Hayes looked 
at them approvingly but added as before, 
“IT have that.” “I have one more,” 
said the bookman, ‘‘that I am sure you 
haven’t,’’ and produced the gem of his 
collection, only to be met with the same 
response: ‘‘Yes. I have that.’’ The 
bookseller looked sharply at him, and 
said at once, positively: ‘‘ Then you 
must be Mr. F. B. Hayes, of Boston.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


E'? Minister and Bible Student ia the 
United States should send for a copy 
of the new revised edition of 





A Classified and Descrip- 





SCRIBNER’S | 4:4, Glestified and Descrip. 
_—— and Standard Works 
RELIGIOUS | in sit departments of iteit 
gious Literature, pu shea 
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Mailed Free on tory and Biography con 
A pplicati ons, ography, Com- 
ion | mentaries, and Soresons 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








“Our Country i in War” 


And Our Relations with Foreign Nations. 
All about our army, navy, coast de- 
i) fences, the Maine Disaster, Spain, her 
army, navy and defences. Al! about 
Cuba, her relations to the United 
States,and herdefences. All about the 
Armiesand Navies of all other Nations, 


and how they will act in 


Our Fight With Spain. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Incidental Bishop. 
A Novel. By Grant ALLEN, author of 
‘*This Mortal Coil,’’ etc. 
Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary. 1I2mo. 
50 cents. 





Mr. Allen's story opens in Australasia with some stir-, 
ring pictures of peculiar phases of South Sea life, and’ 


the tale is continued in England, which is the scene of, 
various unexpected incidents and some fresh and stri-+ 
king character studies. ; 


A Forgotten Sin. 


ANovel. By D. GERARD. No. 237, Ap- 
pletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


An interesting novel is always to be counted upon 
from this popular author, and in “A Forgotten Sin” 
she shows herself at her best. 


The Animal World: 


Its Romances and Realities. 


A. Reading-Book of Zoology, compiled 
and edited by FRANK VINCENT, M. A. 
A new volume in Appletons’ Home- 
Reading Books. 1t2mo. Cloth, 60 
cents net. 


“ The Plant World,” by the same author, previously 
published as one of Appleton’s Home-Reading Books, 
has met with so much popular favor that ‘‘The Animal 
World” has been prepared on a similar plan as a com- 
panion volume. It is a good book for both old and 
young. 





For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by mail; 
on receipt of price, by the publishers. Send for a copy, 
free,of Appletons’ Bulletin of Spring Announcements. 


D. APPLETON AND COFIPANY, 
72 FirrH AVENUE, NEW York. 


NEW BOOKS 


*. y PRISONERS ”’ 
now With frontispiece in photogravure by k. W 
Kemble. i6émo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 


ad PES AND SHADOWS.” Poems by 
guar Cawein. 16mo. Cloth, gilttop. Price $1.25. 


‘* THE guapews OF THE TREES and 

ther Poems. Robert ee Wilson. With 
iiustrations ay a 4 A "Ro ga La Farge 
16mo. 160pp.. Cleth. Price 


es N GET INGALE. *? By Hans Christian 
Anecraen. With filustrations = the Japanese, by 
° ew 


Flexible cover. Price 75 cents. 
id GIVINGS AFTER COMMUN- 
ro AN - mpiled by a ee Oo os especially de- 
a for an aster gift. ce $ 


$6 THE BUFFALO ‘Lost HIs 
caaw: ed ie a John H. Beacom. Illustrated by 
Large quarto. Price $1.75. 


aan ae BIRTHDAY BOOK.” 
ith quotations for every day in the year from the 
plays of Arthur Pinero. i6mo. Price $1.3. 


“PHIL MAY’S SKETCH at + 
selected drawings. (New Edition.) Price $1.75 


“PHIL MAY’S GUTTER-SNIPES.’’ Fifty 
sketches of London street arabs. A ne “4 edition. 
Large 8vo, with cover in color. Price $1.00. 

** ALABAMA.’ ' Mr. Augustus Ritinine most 
popular drama. Paper, 30 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

NEW SPRING CATALOGUE. 


Fall-Page Illustrations by Gibson, Remington, Wen- 
zell, Nicholson, F. Hopkinson Smith and Ab ey. Sent 
Free on Application. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 


3 WEST 29TH ST., NEW YORK. 
BANGS & COMPANY, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


will sell at auction 


Tuesday, April 26th, and following days, 
THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 


FRANCIS 3.HAYES,of Boston, Mass. 


A collection of great interest. Allthe books are in 
good order, the majority of them in most excellent con- 
dition, and a large proportion in very handsome bind- 
ings, 

Shakespeare, the Four Folios. 

Nuremberg Chronicle, a tall and perfect copy. 

Coverdale Bible, Chapman’s Homer, first 
edition. 

Brandt’s Ship of Fools, 1570. Sir Thomas 
More’s Works, 1557. 

Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1667. 

Publications of the Chaucer Society; Early English 
Text Society; Percy Society; Shakespeare Society. 

The Works of Thomas F. Dibdin, a very large collec- 
tion. 

Books from the famous Press of William Pickering. 

Large Paper Editions of Adams; Bacon; Burke; Car- 
lyle; Franklin; Fielding; Hume, & Smollett; Irv- 
ing; Macaulay; Plutarch; Washington; Webster, 
and others. 

Choice Copies ef Byron ;: Cooper; Cowper; Coleridge 
Milton; Scott; Shakespeare; Shelley, and many 
others worthy of mention. 





By Thomas Noles 


Fifty 





1566-67. 


Catalogues mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 each). 
ROCK WOOD, taa0 1 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
ample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 
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Cloth, $1.00; paper,, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Peace and War Business Prob- 
lems. 


THE precipitation of the crisis in the 
relations of the United States with 
Spain, as affected by the state of affairs 
in Cuba, brought many changes in the 
financial and business world to be reck- 
oned with irrespective of the question 
of war or peace. Some of these 
changes were of a character which 
would have prevented their immediate 
registration in those statistics most 
readily available to guide the student 
inthat department of life. Disturbances 
in the ordinary course of money mar- 
kets and industries are often so subtile 
as to escape attention for a long time. 
First may be mentioned that check to 
expansion which always comes from the 
introduction of the element of uncer- 
tainty. Prudence at such periods dic- 
tates a conservative policy in borrowing 
fresh capital on even assured security, 
orin using capital already on hand in 
the form of bank balances. Bankers, 
responsible to their depositors and 
stockholders, scrutinize more closely 
the commercial paper offered for dis- 
count by merchants and manufacturers. 
This results often in a forcible check to 
enterprise by the curtailment of credit. 
But, again, enterprise is voluntarily re- 
pressed because capital fears to take 
risks that may be presented. Orders 
for raw material or for manufactured 
goods are canceled or reduced in 
amount; contracts ahead are not freely 
entered into; contemplated improve- 
ments or extensions of industrial plants 
are deferred; new ventures are given 
up. 

The weeks following the disaster to 
the ‘‘Maine” produced the business 
phenomena cited above. The effect is 
not immediately felt, but the country 
has ceased part of its possible produc- 
tion and, in some instances, an actual 
reduction in the purchasing power of 
the people is brought about by lessened 
employment or lowering of wages. 
Later on this will appear in less reve- 
nues from internal taxation and also 
from customs dues. Tonnage on the 
railroads that had been previously 
counted upon will not appear; there- 
fore earnings may fall below expecta- 
tions, and may even shrink. So 
far there has been no_ unfavora- 
ble impression on railway returns. 
The net earnings of the roads in 
February did not increase accord- 
ing to the reports now coming to 
hand, on many of the larger systems 
in any ratio approaching the gain 
in gross receipts. The item of opera- 
ting expenses was heavily increased in 
the month mentioned. Perhaps the 
roads made unusual outlays for improve- 
ment of road-bed, stations, equipment, 
etc., and charged them to the account 
of operating. Probably. the. unjusti- 
fiable rate cutting which went on 
through the winter is at last to affect 
unfavorably net earnings by beginning 
to appear in rebates charged to ex- 
penses, as'is usually the case. One of 
the problems of peace must be the de- 
vising of fresh legislation by which 
shippers can be guaranteed from the 
instability and discrimination involved 
in rate cutting, and the roads be per- 
mitted to protect themselves against 
one another, for the sake of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals who 
own their stocks or their bonds. 

The effect of uncertainty has become 
evident in one direction at least, name- 
ly, the reports of the country’s bank 
clearances.. Two weeks ago these 
clearances had fallen to an amount 


smaller than in any week since the last 
week of July a year ago. Happily 
there has been no increase in the coun- 


-try’s commercial mortality; that is, the 


number of its business failures and the 
amount of liabilities involved. This 
indicates a very sound condition of 
commerce and_ industry. But with 
contraction in enterprise—with a threat- 
ened reduction in the Government 
revenues—the revenue-raising problem 
is left for peace to solve. War, of 
course, brings with it the imperative 
necessity of more money for the Gov- 
ernment, but, that, inan emergency, is 


. certain to be promptly provided, if not 


by taxation by borrowing. The pros- 
perity of the last two years—especially 
the wealth gained by the great agri- 
cultural regions through good crops 
sold at high prices—has made the Uni- 
ted States better able to provide funds 
by taxation or to borrow money at a 
low rate of interest than at almost any 
time sincethe Civil War. The country 
never before held the position of a 
creditor nation to Europe that it does 
now. 

War. or peace alike demands a final 
settlement of the financial problem 
which has vexed the people since the 
agitation for free silver obtained a foot- 
hold in the Federal Legislature. We 
cannot count upon always being the 
creditor of the outside world; on hav- 
ing famines abroad -and surpluses at 
home; on keeping at home the gold 
produced from our mines and bringing 
here stores from the vaults of Europe. 
The great gold strength of the National 
Treasury, built up since the sound- 
money victory of 1896, must be con- 
served. The banking facilities of the 
country need enlargement in some 
directions and more elasticity through- 
out. War should not blind us to the 
imperative need of currency reform; 
peace should be utilized for the greater 
facilitating of the work. The hope of 
international bimetallism must be de- 
ferred by its advocates for a long time. 
It is obviously impracticable when the 
trend of events and influences in the 


‘ British Empire is pointing toward the 


probable introduction of the gold 
standard in India before many years— 


perhaps months. The rising of the Cuban 
specter brought to a halt the efforts 
of the party in power at Washington 
to devise an acceptable plan for secur- 
ing the foundations of our. financial 
system. Yet the duty of the nation in 
this regard should not be wholly aban- 
doned under any stress. The Govern- 
ment and the people must spare some 
time from the forging of cannon and 
the buying of war-ships to the great 
domestic problems of railroad regula- 
tion, revenue raising and currency 
correction, without the solving of which 
peace will never bring the fullest meas- 
ure of prosperty nor even war, however 
successful, leave the strongest power of 
recuperation. 





Financial Items. 
BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending April 9th were as follows: 


Columbia.............. 150 | Mechanics’ & Trad’s’ 101 
Commerce............. BER o cnnnsen geabseveve 305 
Importers’ & Trad’s 





.... The Thread Syndicate has been 
closed by an agreement to purchase the 
stock of the different companies, pay- 
ments to be made about the middle of 
April. 


..-.Altho the debentures of series 
eight of the New England Loan and 
Trust Company, of which D. O. Esh- 
baugh is President, are not due until 
May Ist, they will be paid on presenta- 
tion. 


.... The Lower House. of the Ohio 
Legislature passed a law last week, 
called the Anti-Trust Bill, designed to 
prevent combination of capital to create 
or restrict trade, or reduce or increase 
prices, and to prevent competition. 
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....For the first time in many years 
the New York Stock Exchange was 
open on Good Friday. This was 
brought about by the members in view 
of the prevailing uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the negotiations between 
this country and Spain. The Cotton 
Exchange was also open on Good Fri- 
day, contrary to its usual custom. 


.... The transcontinental passenger 
rate war is still on, and its effects are 
very serious. As showing what this 
rate war means, tickets can be pur- 
chased from Los Angeles, Cal., via San 
Francisco, Victoria, B. C., and Cana- 
dian Pacific across the continent, 
thence to Hartford, Conn., for $40. 


‘There are indications that a settlement 


in the near future is possible. 


.. Always hoping and believing, in 
common with the conscience of. the 
country, that there will be no armed 
hostilities, we mention the fact that 
John A. McCall, President of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., in an inter- 
view with the President last week, 
stated that the finance committee of 
the Company had offered to subscribe 
$10,000,000 as a war loan if needed. 
There is, of course, no doubt that the 
leading financial institutions of the 
country would pledge themselves to 
sustain the Government in almost any 
amount, 


.. The past week in general busi- 
ness has been, on the whole, one of 
waiting for peace or war. In spite of 
the fact that war was more than im- 
minent, business suffered much _ less 
than would naturally be supposed. 
The manufacturers of steel and iron, 
outside of those having Government 
orders, have been rushing their works 
to meet general orders, and the boot 
and shoe trade has been heavy. Print 
cloths touched two cents a yard, the 
lowest recorded price. The export of 
wheat and corn goes steadily on, the 
amount being somewhat decreased. 


.... The Anneke Jans heirs have 
been holding a convention which lasted 
two days, at Cleveland, O., and one 
hundred delegates from all over the 
United States and Canada besides those 
living in Cleveland were present. These 
heirs of Anneke Jans are determined to 
collect a little trifle of $80, 000, 000, 
which is now held, they say, in the 
Bank of Holland, and was deposited in 
the Orphans’ Chamber, the predecessor 
of the Bank of. Holland, two hundred 
years ago. They do not propose to 
rest satisfied with collecting $80, 000,000, 
but report says that they hope to get 
I92 acres in the business district of 
New York City which they claim is a 
part of the property. This 192 acres, 
by the way, has grown from thirty or 
forty acres ten years ago. They also 
have a little matter of 2,000 acres of 
land in Harlem which is a part of the 
estate. The heirs declared at the con- 
vention that they were going to take 
steps at once to get possession of the 
Harlem part of the estate and close it 
up. This will furnish them with funds 
to prosecute the other claims. There 
is another Anneke Jans association on 
the Pacific Coast, strong in numbers 
and financial resources, having the 
same end in view. 


.... A memorial was sent to the Leg- 
islature of Boston last week by the 
cotton manufacturers, signed by some 
of the ablest and best-known business 
men in the State. It is known that the 
condition and prospects of the cotton 
industry are exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
and the manufacturers, claim they do 
not result from causes under the con- 
trol of the parties immediately engaged 
in the business. The condition of the 
‘machinery is better, the operatives 
more skilful, the quality of the product 
superior,and the commercial and finan- 
cial management is abler to-day than 
ever. The competition of other States 
not seriously hampered by labor laws 
and labor.unions, where machinery is 
run more hours, where the wages are 
lower, and where the taxes are less, are 
the causes of the present trouble. They 
add: 


‘* Whether this industry which, for two 
generations, has added largely to the 
wealth and population of the State, has 
reached the highest point of its expan- 
sion and is hereafter to decline, is to-day 
an open question. That its value to the 
State.is now shrinking is beyond doubt. 
Whether the shrinkage can be arrested, 
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and the process of expansion can be re- 
sumed, is still in doubt. The evidence 
of shrinkage appears in lower earnings 
of the operatives, lower prices of the 
product, lower market values of the 
plants, and lower profits.” 


.... We notice that the officials of 
some of the railways are offering their 
engineers rewards for practicing econ- 
omy in theuseofcoal. This is suchan ' 
exceedingly important subject that we 
wonder that very much greater atten- | 
tion has not heretofore been given it. | 
The railways in Great Britain practice | 
the greatest economy and as a result of | 
investigation and experiment it was | 
found that ‘‘an economical method 
was to spread the coal evenly over the | 
bars of the grate, selecting six points at | 
which the shovel was aimed in turn. | 
These were the right and left front cor- 
ners of the fire-box, the right and left . 
sides of the fire-box, and the right and 
left back corners. If skilfully done this ' 
plan of firing left the center of the fire 
father thinner on the bars than it was , 
around the sides, and it was from this ' 
fact that the two different methods of fir- : 
itig received theit characteristic names, : 
the first being known as ‘heap’ firing | 
and the second as ‘hollow’ firing, or} 
sometimes as ‘side’ firing.’’ The system : 
of ‘‘hollow’’ firing has largely decreased . 
the consumption of coal, and it is said | 
that a London and Northwestern en-; 
gine hauled a gross load of 293 tons at | 
a speed of 45 miles an hour with a coal! 
consumption of 26% pounds. On the: 
other hand, it is stated that one well-: 
known fast passenger train on one of’ 
the roads between New York and Chi-. 
cago with a gross weight not exceeding | 
275 long tons consumed 75 pounds per! 
mile. i 


t 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, | 

Bankers and Dealers in i 

Government, Railroad and Bonds: 
and ether 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
» 13 Congress Street, 
PuHILaDELpnia, represented by 
James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St.; 
_ Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


LE ETON a Madey eee STS, 
in New York State Ceurts. FRANK H.; 
Tacoma, Wash. ' 


AM, Lawyer, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 


subject to Spette at sight. 
All soourities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 


and sold on commission. 

High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 

NASSAU aad PINE STS ,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets............... $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 














DIVIDENDS. 
THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


A dividend of Three Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1898, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, March 31, 1898.- 

The transfer books will be closed from 
April 1, to April 14, 1898, both days in- 
clusive. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


ELECTION. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO: 
Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Station, 
New YorK, March 2th, 1898. 
The Stock Transfer Books of this Company will be 
closed at twelve o’clock noon on. Saturday, the second 
day of April (for the purposes of the next annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders), and will be reopened on the 
morning of Friday, the sixth day of May next. 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 




















READING NOTICES. 
A WORD TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Housekeepers are always delighted to hear of 
urchases which may be obtained at a bargain. 
he Great American Tea Company, of 31 and 33 
Vesey Street, this city, have recently made such 
reductions in their prices for teas and coffees as to 
bring increased orders from all sections of the coun- 
pa suggestion, therefore, will be valuable to 
sul ibers of THE INDEPENDENT to order at once of 
the Great American Tea Company their teas and 
coffees. If twenty pounds of tea are ordered, a 
— and special presents go with the order. 
f twenty pounds of the sixty-cent Cockatoo tea 





-are desired, a tea-set, toilet-set, watch or clock will 


be included without extra c ; in fact, a present 
is sent with every pound. Coffees are now sold as 
low as twelve cents per pound. A new illustrated 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES: 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
Wo. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


New England Loan & 
Trust Company. 


The Debentures of Series 8 of this Com- 
pany, amounting to $100,000, will be paid on: 
presentation at the Company’s Office, 34. 
Nassau St., Mutual Life Building, N. Y., on 
May Ist, 1898, 

W. F. BARTLETT, Treasurer. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for ys paid 
nto Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice- Pres. 
JamEs 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Hengy L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HaMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Wx. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHwaB, 














SamvuEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, 

A. ABT, 
cos Harsen RHOADES, 


GroRGE F. Vizror, 
‘s0N Wa. Watvo: 
ionN CROSBY 


RF ASTOR, 


wi, JaMEs STILLMAX, 
BAYARD CUTTING, OHN J. PHELPS, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, ANIBL LOED, - 
Wx. ROCKEFELLER, qv Saaaer, 
iLitau H. Macy. JR., Lewis C ARD. 





President; STUYVESANT 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 


Fish, “Vice-President; 


Vieo- President: SEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW 
The National Park Bank of New York. 








ice-list will be sent on application to 
subscribers of Tue INDEPENDENT, yop | sug- 
ogg that will be most valuable to every house- 


Tue American Typewriter Co., D ent A, 
265 Broadway, the well-known manufacturers of 
the American Typewriter, offer the publica - 
writer at the remarkably low price of $10. The 
Company claim that the $10 typewriter is as well 
made as the highes iced machines, but more sim- 
ple; in addition, it has stood the test of time, and 
does work. Itis a good machine to have in 
the nce of a stenographer. 


“X-RAYS,” 
a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to ay f one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK 














Are now exhibiting the latest and 
best styles of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Trimmed and Untrimmed BONNETS 
and HATS in all the new braids and 
colors. Choice designs in 

SUITS & JACKETS 


for Ladies, Misses and Children 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, 
Neckwear and Underwear 


DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 
CHINA & GLASSWARE 
FURNITURE & GROCERIES 


On our 4th floor will be found a first- 
class Restaurant, perfect in its ap- 
pointments and service. 

We issue a catalogue semi-annually, 
April 1st and September 1st. Our out- 
of-town friends will be furnished with 
a-copy for the asking. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


NEW YORK. 








THE NAME OF WILLIAMS. 


Tue name Williams stands for much or little, 
depending altogether upon the connection in 
which it is used. Ciphers mean nothing unless 
they happen to be in the right-hand position. The 
Williams of whom we speak stands for much, as 
we will presently show. The J. B. Williams 
Company, of Glastonbury, Conn., for over fifty: 
years have been manufacturers of soaps of great | 
variety and excellence. If the old adage is true 
that “‘ cleanliness is next to godliness,’’ the Wil- 
liams soaps have been an important adjunct to the 
civilization of the world. Their goods are known | 
not quite so well in the old countries as in the | 
United States, but everywhere they are standards. 
The Yankee cating Soap was a household word 
fifty years ago, and it has been so ever since. The 
Williams Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is a production | 
of the J.B. Williams Co. in which they take the great- 
est interest and for which they have the greatest | 
pride. It has a delicate perfume and makes a rich, 
creamy lather, insuring its continued use when it 
has once been introduced; and the manufacturers | 
claim that there is no other similar production in 
the world which oy it. Their Barber Shaving 
Soap is an unexcelled production, and the Mount 7 
Horeb Castile, made of the purest and brightest | 
green olive-oil, ne by themselves, is a pure 
olive-oil. soap, and as such is confidently recom- 
mended for family use. It would take too much ;: 
time to go through the list of the many varieties of . 
soaps manufactured by the J. B. Williams Co.; but 
it is safe to = 4 that a purchaser is always safe in 
askirig for and in insisting “— having the soaps 
manufactured by the J. 8. Williams Co. Their 
manufacturing establishment consists of over half a : 
dozen buildings of great size, separated from each 
other, but connected by long corridors, so that in | 
case one building is burned the manufacture of their _ 
soaps will not be interrupted. Of course the vari- 
pe gh apenas of the manufacture of their soaps are 
of the greatest interest, and it goes without saying” 
that neatness, order and the very best ingredients 
are prime factors. A representative of Tue Inpk- 
PENDENT made a personal visit to the great manu-! 
facturing establishment of which we have said: 
something above, and learned in addition to many’ 
other important facts something which appeals 
strongly to a considerable portion of the American 
community, those who believe that blood is thicker 
than water, and that is that the Williams soap peo-; 
ple are of the same family as William Wil'iams, one; 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence | 
Thename of Williams is as well known to-day as it 
was a hundred years ago. 


MEETINGS. 


FRENCH CHURCH DU 8T. ESPRIT, 
30 West 22d St., New York. 
Rev. A. V. WITTMEYER, Rector. 
The Sessions of the Huguenot Congress, celebratin, 
the Tricentenary of the Promulgation of the Edict o 
Nantes hs be 











treated. e' P 
through the members of the enot Society, or at 
the Library of the iety, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Rev. A. V. WITTMRYER, 
Chairman Committee of Papers. 


Noel) 
Constable KC. 


Cotton Dress Stuffs. 


Embroidered Batiste and Etamine. 


French Piqué 


White and Colored, Plaids and 
Dresden Figures. 








Stripe Batiste, Lace Tuckings, Fig- 
ured Dimity,Geisha Cloths, Plain 
and Stripe Galatea. 


DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 
Celebrated Ginghams. 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Printed Organdies and Africaines. 


Proadovay K> 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 
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Broadway aad Iith Street Store. 


Glove Sale. 


Ladies’ Jouvin Gloves, 
4 Button Gilacé, 
Pearl shades only, 
$1.25 per pair; 
Regularly $1.75. 
A full assortment of Ladies’ 2-clasp French 


“Real” Kid Gloves, in the new Tans, Modes, 
Reds, Browns, Pearis, Whites and Blacks. 
$1.00 per pair. 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Sireet, 


New York. 





American Hosiery Co. 
Salesroom 108 and 110 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Factories, New Britain, Conan. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Knit Underwear and Hosiery 


Men’s Women’s, and Children’s Silk, Merino, Natura! 
Wool, Balbriggan and Cotton, in all weights, 
Ladies’ Equestrian Tights, Men’s Sweaters, 
Combination Suits. 


NO BETTER IN THE WORLD. 





e e 
Shopping by Mail 

It is worth while for a large dry- 
goods house to take the greatest 
care in filling mail orders, for a pur- 
chaser once suited is sure to send 
subsequent orders and to urge 
friends to do the same. For many 
years the well-known Brooklyn dry- 
goods house of Journeay & Burnham 
has made a specialty of the mail- 
order department. If you send an or- 
der to this reliable house by mail it 
will receive the sameattentionasif you 
calledin person. The liberal way in 
which Journeay&Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the 
country has increased their tradetoa 
large extent. Even when goods to the 
amount of $10 are purchased express 
charges are paid for Illinois, Indiana, 
the Carolinas, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan 
and other States. Just write to Jour- 
neay & Burnham, tell them what you 
want, and samples and prices will be 


mailed you promptly. If yousend one 
order you will be sure to send others. 








THE NEW BINOCULAR 
(THE TRIEDER. ) 


This new form of field glass is as small 
as an ordinary OPERA GLASS, but has 
more power and field than the largest 
FIELD GLASS. 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


THE NEW QUEEN ACHROMATIC TRIPLET, 
$5.00 Each. 


Clear, Powerful, and altogether the Best Pocket Magnifier Made. 





COMPOUND MICROSCOPES. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





All Appliances for Nature Study. 


Write for circulars. 





QUEEN & CO., Inc., 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 


NEW YORK, 116 Fulton Street. 


1010 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BEST 


Price Reduced. 





Steam-cooked. 


2-POUND PACKAGE 10 CENTS. 
Cereals M‘f'g Co.. New York. 


The Christy Saddle 


Not to ride the Christy after 
it has been endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the world 
as a owe wr ea and 
when it can be Pyent onany 
make of wheel simply for = 
‘) asking, is to admit that 
have not studied the ale 
question and the injurious ef- 
fects of the old style leather 
saddle. Avoid imitations. Try 
the Christy. Once a Christy 
rider, always a Christy 
vocate. Christy Booklet 1 free. 


New York A.G.SPALDING & BROS. Chicago 


CATARR and BRONCHITIS 


A guaranteed Cure 

Jedi oe Inbal aby 

¥ rbolate of ne Pecket Inhaler. 
Creer etae een it, or sent ty mail for $i. Addre 


W.H. SMITH & CO., Props., Buffalo N. Y. 
BURT’S 

















area 
hey will ind a Burt Shoe the c' 
Fulton and Were. rar N. Y. 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
~ HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 

FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








23 SIXTH AVENUE. 
INSURANCE. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $34,412,582 
Insupanee in Foree, 118,654,728 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 











OF LONDON, 


Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





THE 
Insurance. 
A Good Example. 


THE recent gift of Mr. Loubat to 
Columbia University is noticeable not 
only for itself, but because it hasan in- 
surance aspect. Mr. Loubat has turned 
over to the Columbia trustees pro- 


ductive Broadway real estate, now val-. 


ued at $1,100,000, on the simple and 
single condition that they pay him 
$60,000 a year during his life. He has, 
therefore, purchased an annuity. Had 
he gone toa life insurance company he 
would have paid, at current rates, 
$526,500 for his $60,000, if he is 65 
years old; $616,980, if he is 60; $707,- 
040, if he is 55; $784,620, if he is fifty; 
$851,160, if he is 45; $910,560, if he is 
40. Hisage we donot kriow: It might 
be guessed as not under 55; yet if his 
age were any of those above men- 
tioned he would have made a poor 
bargain, since he paid about the 
price belonging to a youth of twenty 
years The ‘explanation, of course, 
is that Mr. Loubat was seeking 
to make an endowment, not to drive a 
bargain. In ordinary annuity granting 
the grantor corporation pays a larger 
interest than it can earn with the prin- 
cipal, and bears its present loss in the 
expectation of recouping itself when 
the encumbrance on the principal sum 
ceases with the life of the annuitant. 
It takes its chances, and is sometimes 
caught in a bad bargain by somebody 
who persistently-delays to die. Mr. 
Loubat, on the contrary, asks the trus- 
tees to pay him less than the property 
is now earning, thus making them an 
immediate income, and when he dies 
they take the whole. They are excu- 
sable if they are enough unbusinesslike 
to really wish him many years yet. 

Annuities serve useful purposes and 
are to be strongly commended; we 
have accordingly commended them 
heretofore. Still there are qualifica- 
tions; a ‘‘but ’attachestothem. The 
person who is considering the pur- 
chase of one cannot reasonably omit 
to weigh properly the temporary large 
return on the principal invested against 
its ultimate extinguishment; the older 
the person, the more the company will 
pay,solely because that extinguishment 
will come the sooner. For one per- 
son, and in one set of circumstances, 
an annuity may be really a wise and 
commendable disposition of funds; for 
another person and in other circum- 
stances, it may be exactly unwise and 
unjustifiable. Mainly—or, at least, 
largely—the question should turn upon 
whether the person has relatives or 
friends who have a moral claim upon 
him, for to cut off from inheritance 
any who have a moral title to consider- 
ation, and to do so for the sake of an in- 
creased income during one’s last years, 
might be an act of miserable self-in- 
dulgence. Each should decide this 
question for himself, but none should 
omit to duly consider it. 

In case one is free from obligations of 
consanguinity, as Mr. Loubat was, his 
example may be taken as a commenda- 
ble one to follow. Any institution of 
learning or benevolence—ora church— 
may easily be thus endowed, and of 
course it is not necessary to make the 
fund larger than is consistent with all 
other claims. Buy an annuity of the 
institution on terms which it will yield 
a present income, or will merely defer 
income, or will impose a temporary 
burden—according to your circum; 
stances and your judgment. The chief 
point is that thus an intention may be 
put beyond the hazards of procrastina- 
tion in will-making, the gantlet of in- 
terpreting and executing a will, and the 
uncertainties of fortunes in the interim. 
If one has the ‘‘will’’ and the ability 
together, Mr. Loubat’s method of exe- 
cuting the one and putting the other 
beyond contingency is admirable 
throughout. 


Promise and Performance. 


A suiT by Patrick J. French to re- 
cover $675 from the Society of Select 
Guardians has been decided by Justice 
McAdam in the Supreme Court in fa- 
vor of the defendant. This organiza- 
tion with a title of lofty sound agreed 


INDEPENDENT 


to pay to members in good standing, 
when disabled, a benefit from its relief 
fund up toa maximum of $25 a week, 
also not more than $1,000 (less any dis- 
ability benefits previously received) at 
the expiration of a membership term of 
seven years. French brought suit, at 
the end of his seven years, to recover 
$675, he having drawn a total of $325 


in sick benefits; while the action was | 


pending, he died, and his administrator 
took up the case. The defense was 
founded on a by-law providing that in 
case the certificate on death of a mem- 
ber did not call for more than $1,000, 
thesum payable after placing one-third 
of sum collected in the reserve fund 
should not exceed the amount actually 
realized. This provision for doing 
what is popularly known as keeping a 
string tied to a promise may be better 
understood by explaining that in 
French’s case it worked thus: realized 
from assessment on his behalf, $456; 
deduct a third for reserve fund, $152; 
remainder available, $304, which was 
less than he had already drawn while 
in life as sick benefits. Hence he had 
been overpaid. Justice McAdam said 
that while the plaintiff was not entitled 
to recovery, the avowed scheme of 
paying $1,000 in seven years in consid- 
eration of less than one-third of that 
amount to be received in instalments 
depends on so many doubtful contin- 
gencies that it could succeed only by 
miracle, it is only a game of chance or 
gamble. 

To pay out money without having 
collected it—that is the ‘‘game”’ of 
assessment societies. 


Archibald H. Welch. 


A VERY serious loss has just befallen 
the York York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, as well as a large circle of 
friends, in the death of Archibald H. 





Welch, second Vice-President of the 


Company, which took place on the 6th 
inst. Mr. Welch had been suffering 
from an incurable disease for some time, 


and had not been at his office since 
November last. When Mr. Welch was 
twenty-two years of age he went into 
the dry-goods commission business in 
Hartford, Conn.; and continued with 
the firm for thirty-three years, a consid- 
erable portion of the time as a partner. 
In 1882 he was elected trustee of the 
New York Life Insurance Company and 
Vice-President of the Manhattan Safe 
Deposit and Storage Company, and in 
1885 he became Second Vice-President 
of the New York Life. Mr. Welch’sdu- 
ties in connection with the Company 
were almost wholly in the line of finance, 
negotiating loans, purchasing securities 
and other matters of a financial char- 
acter. His judgment was very highly 
regarded in all matters of this character. 
In private life he wasa model of all that 
is upright, honorable and friendly. Sin- 
gularly attractive in person and man- 
ner, his handsome, gentlemanly pres- 
ence will not soon be forgotten. He 
was theson of a distinguished Hartford 
physician who lost his life at the Nor- 
walk bridge disaster in 1853, and was at 
the time President of the Connecticut 
Medical Society. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be in- 
structed to spread the following minutes 
upon the records of the Board: 

Died—On April 6th, 1898, at his home 
in Morristown, Mr. ARCHIBALD HYDE 
WELCH, the Second Vice-President of 
this Company. a member of this Board 
and of its Finance Committee. 

His work is done, and we make this 
record to attest at once our respect for 
his memory and our sorrow for our great 
loss. We respected him for his integrity, 
for his judgment, for his fidelity to him- 
self and to this Company; we sorrow for 
him asa friend. He was a singularly 
sweet, gentle, lovable and manly man. 
He brought sunshine and hope and good 
cheer into the sterner phases of life. He 
was faithful as an officer, wise as a 
counselor, and loyal asa friend. We 

profoundly mourn his loss. 

Resolved, Further, That the Secretary 
be instructed to convey a copy of this 
record to the family of the deceased. 





THE Bankers’ 
Accident Insurance Company, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., offered to insure people 


Alliance Life and | 





April 14, 1898 


against death and accident ‘‘at rates 
one-half those igs Oy by regular com- 
panies.’’ Their offer was so alluring 
that they secured large membership on 
the Pacific Coast and at the East. 
Failure has overtaken them, and now 
the assignee is endeavoring to collect 
notes ranging from $5 to $500, taken 
from applicants who took out policies; 
and the makers of the notes don’t like 
it. 








INSURANCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 
LIABGILITIES...... .......++++ 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Most Married Men 


intend to do their duty to their families 
by sooner or later insuring their lives for 
the benefit of the dependent ones. Some- 
times, unfortunately, they delay until 
impaired health or death itself prevents 
the accomplishment of their good inten- 
tions. The proper time to insure is now, 
and the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, of New York, will furnish upon 
application desirable forms of policies at 
low premium rates. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


ae eescccccecccccccesessec cscs cvsccscs $500,600 00 

















Ei 
Cash 
Reserve fo’ es: neuen ce and all other claims 1,513,076 99 
jurplus over all Liabilities...............----- 63 





THOMAS Hi. bi 


ONTQOMES es 
THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


DIGBY JOHNSON, Gen‘ Manager. 
Office 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and ‘temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; semporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Blevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all 
Kinds,General Accident I Fidelity Bonds 


This com hk has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


continue to pant -h — = th h 
ae i rm give icy-ho) +” es ny me nent 4 
ite high pln ny ie the on the past. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, Lenden. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. fer U. Ss. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar Street, New York. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
Statement January ist, 1898. 


Capital Stock, ea oomh. peaboenhan nahi $1. °' 


Re-Imsurance Reserve................ 
ng ee RO Losses and other claims. 


SPPeree errr ee ieee tit reer 























, 33,018 | 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICH AEDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 























April 14, 1898 
Forty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. ' 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





January {, 1898. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


$5,463,730 12 


DOUG i ie cc noiditinn kph de opines pan ae bp eeewess dae 727,159 38 
Loans on Collateral..............seseeeeeees 6,600 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company....... 1,151,828 59 


City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds ° 


and Stocks, Market value................ 2,925,672 16 
Cash in OffCC........... cee eee cece eee escvees 157 03 
Cash deposited in Banks..............-..++5 459,526 16 
Interest accrued and due................+++ 147,181 41 
Net Deferred and outstanding Premiums. 172,818 49 


Gross Assets, January ist, 1898...$11,054,673 34 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at4per cent. interest...... $10,183,846 00 
Claims by death outstanding 
and notified............-.+++ 87,774 00 
Special Reserves and other 
Habilities............ceseeeee 


209,178 00 


$10,430,798 00 
£623,875 34 





Policies in force, 28,269. Increase in 1897, 2,288. 
Insurance in force, $46,021,069. 
Increase in 1897, $3,804,228. Premium Income, $1,589,531 
Increase in 1897, $159,303. 





WILLIAM A. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 
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THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 


liability of the Cdmpany under this policy 
a 7) e Com; under 8 

shall AA ede 2 eras 
** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occu, m7? 

All Death Claims dad WITHOUT DIS- 
CounT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 

een received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Compan may _comeepioste with Richard E. 
Cochran, 84 Vice- sident, at the Home Office, 261 
Broadway, New York. 











OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BURFORD... ..-:President. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG............+6¢ President. 
c.P. ALKIGH............. President, 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN 3d Vice-President. 
A. WHEELWRIGAT............0ceecceeeseeecd Secretary. 

.L. KENWAY..... assistant Secretary. 
WI, Te BEAM IIEN, . cc ccccccveccsccseccccnsepes: Actuary. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY............0000e eee eseeeee Cashier 
JOHN P MUNN ,\.....ccceeee ees eeeeeee Medical Director. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO.G. WILLIAMS.......... Prest. Chem. Nat, Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER...........-ccecesececeseesers Builder. 
EK. H. PERKINS, JR. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nut. Bank. 
TAMRID TE PIGUIE, ccnscocecs-csocdsocosessvesenes Leather. 





State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


ASSETS. .......ccccrcccsceccorenes $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES. ..........+.-+++ 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec.31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, + - 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NNUAL Casa distributions are paid upon all policies, 
very policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
anc up values to which the insured is 
entitled by A, i ik den ig . 
emgnie rai and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 4 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President . 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 




































































ary, 1897, to 8ist December, 1897........... $2,844,088 61 
° Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
ASSETS. POI Mi iiichirs casdistiaevascccesecain 1,047,955 31 
bg *> sates. State, City and other Bonds ($108,173,803) and Stocks of Total Marine Premiums..................- _ $3,891,998 92 
BB, 8 om a eh se RE EERE Pr Roba goe | Premiums marked off trom tat January 
Real Estate (74 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings).. 16,991,000 Lita ee BIC ERIS: Sat 
*Net Premiums in course of collection............0+eeeeeeeeeeeees 4,053,771 | Losses paid during the same 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest...............seeeseesees 10,243,984 ] Period..........0... eeeeeeeees $1,425,630 20 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- Returns of Premi- a 
I ON cin cid wnle libingads + «pa iocber amesdtiye suweceeige ays 9,089,498 ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
Interest and Rents accrued... .........0sccsceccccccecccccccccescccesceces 1,486,648 ge 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities $5,626,655).........----- 4,507,307 ae Company has the following Assets, 
viz. 
Total Assets.....-...-...----+: 2 I Benge tint i eh ohio $200,694,44 [ | United States and City of New York Stock: 
City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
LIABILITIES. Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Policy Reserve, as per Certificate of New York Insurance Department.. $164,956,079 pre ae a. ENS 42 8 IR oh 5 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Annuitiesand Endowments await- fg nner nee ne ne eens pone dhe 
; 1 Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
ing settlement, etc....... CE REI RS aa eT a a 2,157:295 | Gash in Bank 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments..................-..0ce0eeueee PH SD Dee ie scosc haga a RRR OLE :__ 26,64 I 
Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Company which, RENEE sass sos es sei drives coon ceseers _ S105 © 
with the Reserve Fund as calculated by the Insurance Department, Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
will be the equivalent toa three per cent. reserve on all existing pol- of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
icies (see certificate of Superintendent of Insurance below)........... 16,195,926 | legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
Net Surplus, after setting aside the above Surplus Reserved Fund..... 17,176,105 | February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
ve tsin recent years may in the future render nec- 
Total Commerc r ee rccc cere sceresceeecereeeeesesseseseseeese $ 2 ¢) oO, 6 94,44 1 essary a reduced rate of interest on certifieates. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
INCOME—1897. be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities $6,659,816 pe sapere ate See Seas Ot ee ee 
Renewal EM MIINR ois oo) siviea's 5 snacsindemussetes «ce 26,321,145 | vi ceane -“% tomlin eam ~ ep a 
MON re cc iss owe ree co cue bbics Scat ésetons ‘ OE ee 
Scarce stewie sodSkN SAL anria ees webibe ess anad BAO CAgagEA CC wRebaedmte 8,812,124 of payment, and cancelled. 
EAE ernie, gti eee A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
Total Income SS OSE ae SE $4 1 U 7 9 3 ,0 8 5 earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
DISBURSEMENTS—1897. on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
Popa Rt Aen? EIR Bai cab ence ch vee bdo eect cc beg isdatees eae be ys $9,669,596 | By order of the Board. 
aici ds 5 0s ois tne tune wleisidavieehe +0 4b senmanbbadulie lanemdenses 2,919,018 J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders............-..+eeeeseeee: 6,820,242 TRUSTEES: 
io on sip — of $135,555,794, Medical Examiner’s Fees, GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT 
2a) TROOEI OD CE RIGEBS 005s once ccccsus ss cevind cevics odcbdovsciewerseees 631,100 | JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- _— VERNON H. BR y YEANDERN.LOVELL, : 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $741,465,131, ONE BOULTON, WH H_MOORE 
and miscellaneous expenditures..............cccccecececeececececeeees 4,770,391 | FRANCIS M. BACON, ' CHARLES H.MARSHALL 
SESRLES SG BEEDET™. GEOUGE HMAC 
. ft 9 A.PA Fy 
Total Disbursements. .........-.----.- see ee eee eee eeees $27,810,947 | SoserH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD: 
E fl JAMES G.DE FOREST, JOHN L. RIKER, 
COOP OR ORIN is 5 kas Kon cleseice chiens 00 bis EIR EMIS 13,982,138 wi Fi LIAM wet A. A RAVE . 
WILL a t, N.DENTON SMITH 
eee 6s ACORN. , See Set os $41,793,085 | Syeneet ARAZAR, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
meee Fook oo 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM H. WEBB.’ 
Nsaisne ‘Aiba: HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
Paid-for Insurance in Force, December 31, 1896............0.00005 299,785  $826,816,648 | 4-4. RAVEN, President. 
New Insurances Paid for, 1897...........00cceeeeeceeeeceeteccteecs 63,708 135,555,794 | ¥:A4- PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
Old Insurance Revived, Increased, WE oo vor ow naa LinetneneKasetain 2,007,825 | CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
, POtals......cececcecsccccccccccccevcccscecccesceseecne 364,192 $ : 
PP GUA) FECMINAtO 10 TOF e ns os osiccsovscscccetcceceseecccccoccececs naan os THE Government makes a profit out of 
{ ; the New York Post-Office; but you could 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31, 1897..........++++00+ 332,958  $877,020,925 | not afford to deliver your own letters. 
sai ; We can insure you against loss by fire, 
_ G eee eter essence ce eeesccccceeecceseeeesees 339173 204 lightning and torna 
New Applications Declined in 1897.............ceececeee eeeeeeees 9,310 pope: | d 4 ee oe eee ane 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Albany, January 6th, 1898. 

I, LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, 
do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY, of the 
City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the 
business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY, that in accordance with the provisions of Section 
Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the 
policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1897, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, 
at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I certify the same to be $154,956,079. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 
$200,694,440.89. 


The general liabilities $2,366,330.49. The Net Policy Reserve as calculated 


by this Department 
$ 164,956,079.00. 


The Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Company, which, 
added to the Department Policy Valuation, provides a liability equivalent to a 
three per cent. reserve on all policies, 


$ 16, 195,926.00. 
The Net Surplus (excluding the Surplus Reserve Fund of $16,195,926), 
$17,176 105.40 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | have hereunto subscribed my name and caused 
my Official seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above 








many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - * = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = - . 8,582,207 
Liabilities, s ” = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 
F, C. MOO. President. 


» Vice-President. 
NING, Secretary. 


#: : BALLARD, Ass’t Secretaries. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chica- 
o. J. J. McDonaLp, General Manager. Gro. E. 
LINE, Ase’t General Manager. 
BROOKLYN DEPARTMEN7, Continental Building, 
Court and Montague Streets. C. H. DutcueEr, Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 








J. M1. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








written. LOUIS F, PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance. 
JOHN A. McCALL....................President. | CHARLES C. WHITNEY......... Secretary: 
HENRY TUCK.................. Vice-President. | EDWABD N. GIBBS............... Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH............... 2d Vice-President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON.......... Comptreolier. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.3d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
R. W. WEEGLG..............0000cceeeeeeee Actuary. | THEODORE M.BANTA............... Cashier. 
JOHN B. LUNGER..... Managing Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY... -. Auditer. 
F.W. FRANKLAND....Asseciate Actuary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... upt, of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. ApPLeTon..D. Appleton & Co., Publishers , HENgy C. MORTIMER..... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
WILLIAM F’. BUCKLEY..........seseceeeccsceeee Capitalist } Geo. AusTIN MoRRISON.......Pres. Am. Cotton O11 Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN........ The H. B. ClafiinCo., Dry Goods | Avavstus G. PaINE...... Pres, New York & Penna. Co. 
CuaRLEs 8. FatRcHILD.Late Secretary U.S. 'I!reasury | Grorak W. PERKINS.................++ 8d Vice-President 
Tuomas F. FOWLER..........Pres. N.Y.,0.& W.R.R. | Epmunp D. RANDOLPH....Pres.Continental Nat’] Bank 
EpwaRD N. GIBBS..............++ Treasurer of Company | HimaM R. STEEL..............6. ceeeeeee Attorney-at-Law 
Wiiiam R. Grace...Wm. BR. Grace & Co., Merchants | OscaRS. STRAUS.............0:000e0ceeeeeeee China Ware 
Garret A. HoBakT...... Vice-President United States | Wiii1aM L. STRONG....... Ex-Mayor of New York City 
Wa. B. HORNBLOWER. Attorney and Counsellorat Law | Henry TUCK...............c.eceeeeeeeeees Vice-President, 
Watrer H. Lewis........ Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods | Joun J. VALENTINE.....Pres, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
Woopsury Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co.,Dry Goods | A. H. WELCH..........000..0eeeeeeeeeces 2d Vice-Presid 
ROBERT J. LOWRY.......-- 000 eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Banker | Davrp A. WELLB............c.ceeeesseeceeserses Capitalist 
JOHN A. MCCALL, ........22sececececececeeeeeeee President 





* Does not include any unreported first premiums on new issues Policies are not reported in force unless the 
first premium has been paid in cash. 





When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend, 
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Old and Young. 
Substance and Shadow. 


BY OLIVE MONTAGU WALFORD. 


I HAVE collected every straying thought, 
That from my brain has wandered far 
and wide; 
Long have I searched and called on 
every side, 
And my reward an empty void has 


brought 
Because since all my thoughts about 
thy name, 
Did ever turn themselves, and twist and 
twine, 
Yet still they reappeared in form the 
same; 
So I have cast them from this heart of 
mine. 
And now, being destitute of all that 
made 


My paradise, in this dull, lonely land, 
I turn to where the silent shadows 
Stand, 
And in their presence am no more afraid. 
Yet if the substance should return 
again, 
I’d sacrifice my soul for that sweet pain. 
1LFoRD, ENGLAND. 


The Rear Tenement. 


BY VIOLA ROSEBORO., 





. THIS isn’t a story; let me obtain no 
reader under false pretenses; but if a 
thing is literally true it appeals to an 
interest that requires less artful stimu- 
lating than if it is only the author’s 
notion of how things might be—isn’t 
that so? And here I can but believe 
some one else may feel the pathetic 
charm and the moving queerness in 
this tiny fragment of human history 
that much charmed and moved me. 
The reader will find it an added queer- 
ness that feeling so about it I know no 
more than is here written down, and I 
think that is an added pathos, too; it 
is another instance of ‘‘ ships that pass 
in the night,’’ and carries something 
typical of much human experience in 
its evanescent good-will, ignorance and 
futility. 

We had been slumming for several 
hours, and now the city missionary, we 
will call her Miss A., said that she was 
going to visit a house where she had 
never been before; she had always un- 
derstood that all its inhabitants were 
Roman Catholics and they did not 
welcome her ministrations; but the last 
time she was in the neighborhood she 
had heard there was one Protestant 
woman living there, and we would look 
her up. ‘ 

We found the Protestant woman and 
one or two other people, as well, whom 
I remember, after the dozen years since 
that day, better than half the people on 
my calling-list. 

The house was a ‘‘ rear tenement,’’ 
and to reach it we crossed a dirty damp 
court, sunk like a well between the 
walls about us. Children were playing 
there, of course; and a boy who knew 
the missionary lost no time when he 
caught sight of her in rushing up with 
news of another boy, a common ac- 
quaintance, who had been caught in 
crime and sent to a reform school. 
Other boys crowded about, ready to 
discuss the case. They were all little 
fellows, not yet in their ‘‘teens’’; and 
it was not one of the biggest who, 
thrusting his hands in his pockets, fixed 
Miss H. with agrim, argumentative eye 
and said: 

‘* Well, his mudder was bad, and his 
fader was bad, and he never heard 
nothin’ but badness; I don’t see dat any 
one but God was to blame.” 

lt sounds like a made-up speech; but 
the child’s honest, single-minded anx- 
iety to work to the bottom of the prob- 
lem, the awful problem, his plain desire 
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to hear-what the missionary might have 
to say aboutjit, together with a desire, 
equally plain, to talk and ‘listen to no 
nonsense, was something far sadder 
and stranger and dearer than anything 
the mere words of his poor, clear- 
headed little challenge can convey. 

The missionary was a good mission- 
ary; but perhaps I never felt before 
such a keen, living longing for the 
Master in the place of his minister. 

We were inquiring our way to the 
Protestant woman, and we were first 
sent up a rickety flight of steps on the 
outside of the ‘‘rear tenement.’” The 
loveliest dark-eyed baby in the world 
was playing on them; and when we be- 
gan to ascend she scrambled on ahead of 
us in a wild flight of fear. It seemed as 
if herthree or four years of life could 
never have brought her a more terrify- 
ing experience. Shecaught her breath 
convulsively, and tears filled her wide 
eyes as she glanced behind her; but she 
wasted no energy in screams. Reach- 
ing the landing, she caught hold of 
the skirts of a ragged woman and at 
ence resumed her equanimity; was shy, 
but coquettish, inthe glances she now 
bestowed on us. The woman carried 
a tiny, skinny infant in her arms, and 
the charming little love at her skirts 
eaught its hand and kissed it again 
and again while the mother answered 
our questions. Thegroup stood before 
the door of their home, and through 
it was visible a gray-haired woman ly- 
ing drunk on the floor. The mother 
tried to shut the door, but it sagged 
too much to close, and then she tried 
with her person to screen the interior. 
Be sure we wished to be as decent as 
she was, and saw only what by chance 
we could not help seeing. One seems 
to have no thoughts, almost no feelings 
about such a sight as the one baby 
kissing the other there and then; one’s 
thoughts and feelings seem so little and 
light compared to those we would have 
if life could really reach us through our 
‘wadding of stupidity’’—that pro- 
tection which makes it possible to live 
the human life. 

We were sent down-stairs again and 
to another entrance; ragged and dirty 
men, women and children were gather- 
ed about it and in the hall, and socia- 
bility and fighting combined to raise the 
noise to pandemonium. Miss H. con- 
tinued her inquiries for a Protestant 
woman, she thought an old woman, 
and they were met with great civility; 
we were told that the ‘‘owld lady lived 
t’ree flights up.’’ ‘‘ Naw, Mike, ’tis 
four.” ‘So it is, a little small door at 
the back.”’ 

“T’ll_ show yees,” said one bare- 
footed woman—this was in the early 
spring and the weather was sharp and 
raw; with a half-naked child on one 
arm she led the way, pointed out ‘‘ the 
little small door,” and left us. 

The strangest, sharpest contrast of 
scene greeted us when the door was 
opened. In the hall the plaster was 
falling, the floor was deep in the dirt 
of ages, from above and below came 
the ear-shocking sounds of rude wrath 
and all but equally rude mirth, and un- 
kempt, desolate figures came and went; 
in the door stood a gentle-faced, clean, 
tidy old body, and behind her was a 
room likea closet for size, but light and 
beautifully orderly and shiningly clean. 
In the window a _ sweet-potato vine 
flourished in grace and greenness, and 
on the walls fancy, bright-colored busi- 
ness cards were tacked up for orna- 
ment, in very regular order, asif placed 
by rule and compass. We wete in- 
vited in very cordially, tho there was 
a ‘‘ far-offness ’’ in our hostess’s man- 
ner. Her voice had the flat softness of 


a deaf person’s; in short, she had ways 
like those of one who has lived long in 
solitary confinement—and no wonder. 

She offered us chairs, and said we 
must excuse'the ‘‘pants’’ being in the 
way, she’d just been pressing ’em; she 
spoke with gentle, cordial smiles, and 
when she got to the endof her few re- 
marks she hesitatingly made them over 
again, just for the sake of cordiality. 

I asked abeut the ‘‘ pants,’’ whose 
pants was it she pressed ? 

‘These is ready now, I’ve got to 
carry ’em to-night,’’ she answered, if 
answer you could call this speech; and 
she added: ‘‘I used to make neckties.”’ 

The ‘‘pants” were her means of 
livelihood. ‘‘How much did she get 
for them?” and she replied, twenty-five 
cents a pair, butten-holes included. 
‘‘It’s the butten-holes that eats up 
your day, dreadful,’’ she said, in her 
unchanging, soft, monotonous voice. 

‘‘How long since you made neck- 
ties ?’’ 

‘««Oh, it’s a long time—a long time;”’ 
and the old face clouded faintly with 
the effort to grasp some definite idea of 
the long time; ‘‘it was a long time be- 
fore I come to this house.” 

And how long had she lived here, we 
asked. 

‘Thirteen years,’’ was the answer; 
and we were to find out that was 
the one period of time which she could 
definitely measure. We inquired as to 
how she liked the house, and how she 
got on with her neighbors; and with 
that began the disclosure of the really 
startling isolation in which the poor 
thing’s life flowed on. She liked her 
little rooms—she was mistress of two 
closets opening into one another; the 
house was noisy, but she did not mind 
very much; no one ever disturbed her; 
she didn't know any of the people in 
the house; no, she never had known 
any one there; no, she didn’t know the 
names of any of them, she never had; 
none of them had ever come in her 
door, and she’d never spoken with any 
of them. She answered our questions 
simply, implying nothing, smiling 


vaguely new and then from sheer hos-' 


pitality. It was as if there were a 
slight veil over her mind, but there was 
no definable lack. Iam sure she was 
much more normal than I would be 
after such a life for a single year, for not 
only did she have no communications 
with her fellow-lodgers, she had never 
before since she had been in the house 
had any visitor, and during that time 


she had never visited any one. She 
said she used to know Mrs. Bates 
where she lived before. Mrs. Bates 


was a nice woman, and she used to 
goto church with her sometimes; no, 
she had never been to church since 
she moved. She moved because the 
house she lived in then was going 
to be pulleddown. Yes, she was sorry 
to move away from Mrs. Bates, she 
was a real nice, kind woman, Of the 
people around her she had nothing 
critical to say, she showed no shade of 
animosity to them; she admitted the 
the fact that they were noisy, as a fact, 
and seemed to feel that her position 
among them was adequately explgined 
when she said they were ‘furriners,” 
not that that was anything against 
them, it was simply to her mind an in- 
surmountable barrier to intercourse. 
Of course the main explanation of 
all her life’s strangeness lay in the fact 
that she earned her living by making 
‘‘pants’’ at twenty-five cents a pair. 
There had been no room left for even 
thought of anything else; yet she had 
enough, she said; she got along pretty 
well; even questioning could draw no 
complaints from her. She had come 
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from Jersey, she said, ‘‘when I was a 
young married woman—IJ know the 
children was little then.” And the 
husband and the children? All dead, 
dead a long, long time ago—‘‘ my man 
died during the War,”’ she finally par- 
ticularized, as with an effort at concen- 
trating her power of memory; she might 
have relatives in Jersey, she didn’t 
know, she’d never been back. 

Our questions were not put inconsid- 
erately, for she seemed to like totalk to 
us, and she could volunteer nothing; 
she was pleased to exert herself to an- 
swer; and no wonder; she had lived 
without the pleasures of conversation 
sifice the days of friendliness with Mrs. 
Bates. Mrs. Bates was, in fact, the one 
figure standing for companionship that 
lived in her memery. No missionary 
had ever been tosee her before; but she 
hoped we’d come again. 

I hope the missionary did go again. 
I confidently supposed I should; but 
I never did. I made that day’s tour 
for definite purposes, and I have 
never even seen or heard of the little 
missionary since. I, too, was ‘‘cabin- 
ed, cribbed, confined,” by the insist- 
ent necessities of daily labor for daily 
bread, and this other piteous prisoner of 
toil, who had been kept so long in bonds 
so strait appeared before me and van- 
ished forever, as a figure in a, kaleido- 
scope is seen once and never again. I 
find I remember her always as a village 
woman, a product of the country; her 
look, the appearance of her closet- 
home, her speech, were all country- 
like; she had never had a chance to 
live, only to work, since she came in 
her young womanhood to the big city; 
everything of love and interest had 
fallen away from her so long ago that 
it was as if in another life; but she 
was still toiling on, making ‘‘ pants’’ 
at twenty-five cents a pair. Indeed, 
the patience of the poor is something 
awesome, sublime; something past 
finding out; but the thought of it 
seftens and humbles the heart. 

Before we left I asked about her sew- 
ing-machine; her face brightened, and 
she laid her hand on it with an anima- 
tion less befogged than she had shown 
before. She said she’d bought it 
‘«when they first came in fashion, a 
long time ago.” 

‘« Before the War?” 

‘«Oh, a long time before the War, -I 
don’t know what kind it is; there ain’t 
no name on it. It cost a hundred and 
fifty dollars. I paid for it in work, and 
it ain’t never cost me a cent since;’’ 
and she smiled again, not vaguely this 
time, but with clear lovingness. 

It is all an incredible little history, 
isn’t it? It is only real life that dares 
even such miraculous sewing-machines! 


New York City. 





A Tale of Two Countries. 
BY ELIZABETH M. CLARK, 


WE had been having a long talk to- 
gether, my friend and I. Not having 
seen each’ other for more than four 
years and having been during that time 
led of God in very different paths, we 
had much to talk over, much to say 
and no less to hear. My friend and I 
had grown up together if not from nat- 
ural at least from spiritual babyhood, 
and we felt then, after that long talk, 
as if we had only degun to compare 
notes. 

‘*That second ‘summer I over- 
worked,’’ my friend said. ‘‘ There was 
so much to be done, and so few people 
who felt any responsibility, that I took 
more than God’s share for me, and I 
had to pay for it afterward. There’s 
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no use in trying to cheat God—or na- 
ture either.”’ 

It was rather an unusual way of stat- 
ing the fact; but she does her own 
thinking, that friend ofmine. I under- 
stood and went on: 

‘‘That is something [| have been 
struck by over and over again in my 
work as a Salvation Army officer. If 
people wander even a little from God’s 
path for. them, there is no short-cut 
back again. .I mean” (with visions of 
days when we had studied mathematics 
together coming up before me) ‘‘one 
can’t make the way back strike the 
line at any point in advance of the point 
of divergence. One must go back to 
that very point and begin again.”’ 

My friend understood what I meant 
to say, but was not quite sure that I 
meant to say it. ‘‘ But don’t you Sal- 
vationists think that all your converts 
ought to work for God in your organi- 
zation, even tho they may have been 
church-members before they wandered 
from God ?"’ 

I smiled a little, for I really couldn’t 
help it, and my answer was an appar- 
ently irrelevant one. ‘‘ Shall I tell you 
a story ?” was what I said, and the only 
answer I had was in the sign language. 
My friend settled herself more comfort- 
ably in her big easy chair and looked 
up expectantly. 

‘I might begin by saying something 
about an American girl in London; but 
I couldn’t keep it up long, and you 
would be sure to find out that it was 
myself I meant. So I might just as 
well tell you that, without waiting for 
you to suspect it and then discover the 
fact.” My listener smiled her appreci- 
ation of my belief in the art of listening 
made easy, and this is the story I told: 





‘‘I hadn’t been in London many 
weeks as a Salvationist, before I was 
sent te take charge of our corps in 
Stepney. Accorps is what you would 
calla mission. I felt I was utterly un- 
equal to the responsibility, and said so 
to the officer who had asked me to go 
and take charge for a week only, so as 
to give a little rest to the two girls who 
had been definitely appointed to that 
place. She smiled, told me to go and 
do my best, and added that I shouldn’t 
need a trunk. 

‘*So I went, another girl going with 
me, and both of us wondering very 
much what a week spent within the 
neighborhood of Jack the Ripper’s 
haunts would bring forth. 

‘Tt was on Thursday we went, and 
that night we became acquainted with 
our soldiers—you would call them 
church-members—but they were sol- 
diers in morethan name. It isn’t easy 
to be a Christian in Whitechapel, I can 
tell you.”’ 

‘‘But did anything happen to you?’’ 
asked my friend, rising up from the 
easy chair, 

‘«You are almost as bad as the little 
girl who asked a sailor if he had been 
drowned in the awful wreck he was de- 
scribing,” Ianswered. ‘‘ Nothing hap- 
pened exactly to me, but something did 
happen, both on Friday and on Satur- 
day. Friday night we had a very small 
meeting; buta drunkard came in and 
said he wanted God to make a new man 
of him, and that wasa great encourage- 
ment.”’ - 

‘I should think so!’’ came from the 
easy chair. 

‘Then on Saturday we had an open- 
air meeting on Mile End Waste, and 
such a crowd I’ve hardly ever seen, ex- 
cept again in the same place. People 
of all nations gathered around us and 
spread, it seemed to me, far beyond 
the sound ef ourvoices. Agood many 
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followed us into the hall; and just as 
we were closing the meeting one of our 
soldiers went up and spoke to a most 
unhappy-looking man. ‘I don’t want 
to talk to you,’ he said, rudely enough, 
‘but I would like to speak to the one 
from America.’ 

‘IT went down to him, but he hes- 
itated; he seemed to want to say some- 
thing, and yet was afraid to. Finally 
he came out with his story, and he told 
it very rapidly. He was an American, 
he said, and he belonged to a good 
family in Boston. He used to be a 
Y. M. C.. A. worker, and he had a class 
of boys in a mission Sunday-school. 
Then he went abroad and lived for two 
years like a real prodigal son, and had 
come down to being a Whitechapel 
tough,’’ 

‘* Had he ever beenin any Salvation- 
ist meeting before ?’’ asked my friend. 

‘He said not, and said he would not 
have come in that night if he had not 
recognized my American accent just as 
soon as he heard me speak in the open 
air, and that seemed to make him come 
in. He was tired and sick of being a 
prodigal son, but he felt ashamed to 
ask either God’s forgiveness or his 
father’s ;and he kept on saying, ‘It 
isn’t as if I’d never known what it 
means to be good.’ ’”’ 

‘‘ Well, what was the end of it all? 
Did he live out the rest of the story 
and come back?” This again from 
the easy chair. 

‘‘Not that time, nor yet the next. 
When he came into the third meeting, 
I noticed that his coat was buttoned 
very closely across, and I knew enough 
of Whitechapel to understand that he 
had had to pawn his shirt. I had just 
sixpence of my own, and I offered it to 
him.”’ 

‘‘T thought you did not believe in 
giving people money,’’ was my friend’s 
astonished protest. 

‘We don’t; but we believe in using 
discretion in all things, even in break- 
ing through our ordinary principles. I 
wish you could have seen that man’s 
face. He flushed up, and he said so 
proudly, ‘I didn’t ccme here to beg of 
you; and I said ‘No, if you had, I 
should not have offered this. Take it 
for the sake of America.’ Thgt plea 
won the victory, and he took the 
money, so as to pay for a bed in our 
Men’s Shelter and to get some bread 
and coff:2. 

‘« The next day I wrote to the officer 
who was then in charge of the Salva- 
tion Army’s social work for men, and 
he arranged in a very short time for the 
man to work his way in some respect- 
able manner across the Atlantic. I 
had left Stepney before that was set- 
tled, but was told about it afterward.’’ 

‘« Did you ever hear what became of 
the man, and whether he kept true to 
God after that?’’ asked my friend 
eagerly from that easy chair, which 
seemed to have become almost too easy. 

‘IT heard just once, two years ago. 
He went straight to his own home, and 
then he went West, to take up the 
Y. M. C. A. work.” 

My friend smiled. ‘I see the appli- 
cation,’’ she said. ‘‘God meant him 
to take up the threads of his work just 
where he had broken them off two years 
before, not to begin anything new. 
But I don’t like him for taking your 
last sixpence.” : 

‘He didn’t know it was my last,’’ 
I said. Nobody knew that—but God.” 


New York City. 





Bing: ‘‘Yes, that’s old Spriggings. 
Half a dozen doctors have given him up 
at various times during his life.”” Wing: 
‘‘What was the trouble with him?” 
Bing: ‘*He wouldn’t pay his bills.” — 
Boston Traveler, 


“The Bravest Boy I Ever 
Knew.” 


BY WILLIAM THOMSON. 


AT seventeen years of age John 
Meredith was not a particularly hand- 
some youth to look at, tho his strongly 
marked and somewhat angular features 
gave promise of some time rounding 
out into a high type of manly beauty, 
and, with his clear, deep, honest eyes, 
forming a true index to the heroic soul 
enshrined in his well-knit, muscular 
body—even at this early age trained to 
be the servant, not the master of his 
resolute will. 

Yet ‘‘Jack,” aswe called him, was 
only a teamster, the youngest of eight 
in our employ while crossing the Great 
Plains in 1850. 

Because of his modest demeanor, 
correct habits and entire avoidance of 
the too common vice of swearing, Jack 
was at first looked upon by his seven 
comrades as amere milksop; and once, 
during the early part of our journey, 
one of these thoughtless fellows scof- 
fingly alluded to him as ‘‘ Mammy’s 
boy’’—only once, however. 

On hearing the would-be disparaging 
epithet, Jack dropped the blouse he 
was mending neatly as a woman could 
have done, straightened himself up and 
quietly said: 

‘‘Yes, Jim, I’m Mammy’s boy, and 
am very thankful for it. The last 
words my dear mother said to me at 
parting—and I have written them down 
here—were: ‘My son, wherever you 
are and to whatever temptations you 
are exposed, never forget that God sees 
you and that I am always praying for 
you. Be bold asa lionin the way of 
duty, but a very coward as to commit- 
ting sin. Do nothing that you would 
blush to tell your mother and sister; so 
that, when we are once more together, 
we shall know that our precious boy is 
as pure and stainless as when he left 
us.’ And, fellows,” continued Jack, 
his voice ringing out clear as a silver 
trumpet, ‘‘those loving commands I 
intend, God helping me, to keep to the 
letter.’’ ; 

Fora moment or two the little crowd 
of young men remained silent; then 
Jim Maynard stepped forward, ex- 
tended his hand, and manfully said: 

‘IT beg your pardon, Jack. That 
was a silly speech of mine, and I thank 
you for giving mea lesson, I'll try to 
profit by it.”’ 

‘So will we all,” said one and an- 
other of the remaining six teamsters, as 
each came up in his turn and heartily 
shook hands with the boy who was 
brave enough thus to proclaim his prin- 
ciples in the face of possible ridicule— 
that hardest of all things for youth to 
bear. 

‘‘«Mark my words,’’ said our old 
guide, Dave Ingram, while telling the 
rest of us of this episode, which, himself 
unobserved, he had witnessed, ‘‘if, on 
our long journey, the time ever comes, 
as it likely will, that an act of uncom- 
mon daring is required to save life or 
property, that act will be performed by 
Jack Meredith—and not for show, 
either, but from a sense of duty. The 
boy never loses his temper, rior ever 
swears at nor strikes his team; yet, of 
all the eight, ‘it is in the best condition 
and is the most serviceable, while his 
harness, firearms and other traps are 
always in perfect order. If that’s the 
result of his mother’s teaching it’s an 
awful pity that every boy couldn't have 
one like her.”’ 

And, truly, it is astonishing how 
great an influence for good or evil the 
example of one person may exert. From 
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that day there was a steady improve- 
ment in our transport service—less 
friction on the road, less bickering in 
camp, less profanity, and, consequent- 
ly, a far greater degree of quiet enjoy- 
ment among all hands. By tacit con- 
sent, tho some of his mates were ten 
years older than he, Jack was made 
leading teamster; and it was really 
wonderful to see how, when a wagon 
was stuck in the sand or mired in the 
bed of some muddy arroya, his skill, . 
patience and address overcame the 
difficulty and extricated team and ve- 
hicle uninjured. Every horse and mule 
of the thirty-two we employed as draft 
animals seemed to know that it had a 
friend in the young boss, and under his 
kindly system of persuasion each one 
did more and better work than could 
have been exacted by any amount of 
the old-time whipping and cursing. 

All this was the result of Jack’s 
moral courage and self-command; but, 
as predicted by the guide, there came 
a time when the boy was to prove that 
his physical courage, also, was of the 
highest order. Ido not refer to his 
gallantry in the numerous Indian fights 
we were forced into fromm time to time, 
for such was, as a matter of course, ex- 
hibited by every man of the party, but 
to an act of self-forgetting heroism 
which not one person in a million 
would have dared to attempt. 

One morning, in New Mexico, we 
were toiling up Tuxedo Cafion, a deep, 
sloping defile eight or ten miles long, 
bounded on either side by vertical 
walls of rock and not more than fifty 
feet wide at the bottom, along which 
trickled a little thread of water, The 
day was hot and sultry; not a breath 
of wind was stirring, and, when we had 
got about halfway through the ravine, 
there suddenly appeared in the far 
western sky an ominous looking bank 
of yellow-green clouds. 

On noticing these portentous signs, 
our weather-wise guide, who, with’ 
twelve of us who owned saddle-horses, 
was riding in advance of the train, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Boys, there’s a big rain- 
storm brewing in the mountains, and 
this cafion’s liable to be flooded at a 
minute’s notice. We must get out of 
it quick as the Lord will let us. You 
fellows take the crowd with you and 
ride on to a side gulch that leads up to 
the plain, about two miles from here, 
and I'll go back and hurry up the 
wagons. Likely as not we'll have a 
regular cloud-burst—they’re common 
in these parts—and ifthe rush of water 
catches the teams and drivers in the 
cafions nothing in creation can save 
em.” 

Tho seeing no immediate danger, 
each one of us took a comrade up be- 
hind him (the party numbered thirty- 
three men in all) and pressed forward at 
a canter, while Ingram galloped down 
to the extended line of wagons, urging 
each teamster in turn to make the 
greatest possible haste in following us, 
and at once, from a plodding walk, 
horses and mules struck into as lively 
a trot as their loads and the nature of 
the ground would permit. 

Twenty-five minutes at this pace 
would have placed even the hindmost 
wagon in safety; but the storm-god did 
not wait. Scarcely had the guide re- 
joined us on the higher ground, when, 
all in a moment, the green-tinged 
clouds turned to inky blackness, and 
tho not a drop of rain fell at our stand, 
we could plainly hear the dull, soft roar 
of onward-rushing waters, as, tearing 
their way down the mountain side and 
always converging to their natural out- 
let, they swept toward the head of the 
cafion. 
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‘*My God!” cried Ingram, ‘‘the 
whole train will be caught! The near- 


est wagon’s a mile away, andthere'll be 
twenty feet of water in that gulch in no 
time.’’ 

But now was shown the happy results 
of Jack Meredith’s training. As we, 
safe on the table-land above, ran to the 
edge of the declivity, those of us who 
had glasses saw him stand up on his 
driving-seat and shake the reins, while, 

. as we later iearned, he again and again 
shouted cheerily to his team, whereat 
the four animals, already, as we 
thought, doing their best, broke into a 
lumbering gallop, whirling the heavy 
wagon along in grand style; an example 
instantly followed by the other seven 
teams, all of which seemed instinctively 
to realize that ‘twas to be a race for 
life. 

‘« By George! they’ll make it yet,”’ 
one of us excitedly yelled, as Jack, 
closely followed by six of his comrades, 
turned into the side gully, urged his 
panting horses up its sloping floor, and 
was next minute beyond all possible 
danger. But where was the eighth 
wagon, with its four mules and driver ? 

We had turned away from the bluff 
to congratulate the boys as they ar- 
rived, and did not on the instant notice 
that one of their number had been left 
behind; but the moment the young 
boss wheeled around and glanced over 
his convoy, he shouted: ‘‘ Where’s 
Jim Maynard?’’ and, not waiting for 
an answer, he and a half-dozen more of 
us rushed back to the cliff’s brink. 

Then, to our horror, we saw the 
missing wagon fully one-third of a mile 
down the cafion, stationary and appar- 
ently disabled. Evidently one of its 
front wheels had given way, and May- 
nard, unable to make himself heard 
amid the din, had stuck to his post 
and tried to drag the crippled vehicle 
along; but, finding that the mules could 
do so for only a few yards at a time, he 
had given up the desperate task, and 
was now, as we could see, trying to 
strip the harness off the animals, in or- 
der to facilitate their flight and his own. 
All his efforts were in vain, however; 
for the frightened, unreasoning crea- 
tures reared and plunged so violently 
that he could not free a single buckle. 

Forgetting that, overborne by the 
noise of the fast-coming flood, his 
voice could not be heard, the guide 
lustily shouted: 

«Drop it, Jim! Drop it, and run for 
your life.” 

For now, tossing, tumbling and leap- 
ing in mad rage over every obstacle, 
we could all see, far up on the moun- 
tain, a breast-high wall of white foam, 
which, when it once entered the narrow 
cafion must inevitably be quadrupled 
in depth, and, increasing a hundred- 
fold in power, would rush down with a 
speed and force sufficient to sweep 
away, like so many straws, even great, 
earth-embedded boulders. 

Seeing that Maynard still continued 
his frantic efforts to loose the team, 
Ingram sadly said: ‘*‘ The poor fellow’s 
lost. Nothing can save him now.”’ 

‘*Is there one chance in a thousand 
Dave, that a fast horse could run from 
here to him and back again before the 
water reaches this side gully?” asked 
Meredith. 

‘*One in ten thousand, perhaps; but 
’ only a madman would try it,”’ gloomily 
replied the guide. 

Question and answer passed in less 
than ten “seconds, and the final 
word of the latter was barely uttered 
when Jack sprang to the back of Tom 
Lester’s racing mare, waved his hand 
to us, quietly said: ‘‘IfI fail, triends, 
tell my mother howl] died,’’ and was 
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thundering down the lateral cafion‘be- 
fore any one could interfere. 

‘« There goes to his death the bravest 
boy I ever knew,’’ said Ingram, as pity- 
ing tears rolled down his weather-beaten 
cheeks; while we, horror-stricken at 
what looked like deliberate suicide, 
gazed after the flying pair in absolute 
silence, tho doubtless, from each tor- 
tured soul ascended to Heaven a fer- 
vent prayer that the seemingly impossi- 
ble might happen—seemingly impossi- 
ble because, during these few moments 
of awful suspense, the gathering waters 
had gained the head of the great gorge, 
and now, with a combing front of 
many feet in depth, ever speeding 
down it with frightful velocity, while 
the far-off lightning-rent cloud still 
poured out its re-enforcing floods. 

The giant wave had, perhaps, two 
miles to travel before striking the 
mouth of the small cafion, while Jack, 
in going and coming, had less than one 
mile; but the former was racing down 
an incline of at least one foot intwenty, 
which would tell terribly against the 
latter while returning. "Twas a race 
between the rampant forces of nature 
and a mere creature of flesh and blood. 
Which, oh, which would win ? 

If content to save himself and May- 
nard, the daring youth might come off 
conqueror; but we who knew him so 
well feared that he would try to rescue 
also the four mules—and that is pre- 
cisely what he did. 

Leaning well back and holding a 
taut rein, he let the gallant mare. go 
down the slope at a flight of speed 
which carried her to the wrecked 
wagon in, at most, thirty seconds; and 
then we saw a wondrous sight indeed. 
Throwing himself from the saddle, 
Jack passed rapidly from mule to mule, 
gently, as we were afterward told, ca- 
ressing each in turn and speaking to 
each in tones as soft and soothing as 
those of a mother to her fretful babe. 
The effect was magical. At once the 
maddened animals quieted down, as if 
knowing that all was right, now that 
their friend had come; and in less time 
than it takes to tell it the deft hands 
of the two teamsters had stripped 
them of all but collars and bridles. 
Then, vaulting to the back of the 
stanch old leader, Jim Maynard led the 
way, while Jack, springing into his 
saddle again, brought up the rear, mer- 
rily laughing and cheering, yet all the 
time so artfully pressing on and then 
retiring from the flank of the aligned 
mules as to cajole each one of the la- 
boring creatures into the pleasant be- 
lief that it was outstripping the thor- 
oughbred mare! No fear of panic now; 
this new excitement had, as its orig- 
inator intended, driven all thought of 
the threatening downpour from each 
long-eared philosopher’s head. 

Steadily, without a break, the quar- 
tet pounded along; but the ceurse was 
all uphill, while that of the hungry 
fiood, each instant increasing in vol- 
ume, was sharply down, thus giving it 
a fearful advantage over its puny com- 
petitors. 

To insure perfect immunity, the 
refugees must not only enter the side 
cafion in advance of the coming 
waters, but. ascend its sloping floor for 
at least fifty yards. ‘* Would they, 
could they do it ?’’ we asked each other 
as we watched in trembling anxiety the 
fateful race. 

‘«Yes, they have it!’ ‘*No, the 
flood gains!” one and another of us 
cried; for now the curling crest of the 
descending cataract was within eighty 
yards of the little gulch, while the 
foremost mule was still twenty-five 
yardsaway. Should this. beast stumble, 


or even momentarily shrink from the 
impending danger, all would be lost. 
The horrible suspense was almost un- 
endurable. Involuntarily each one of 
us reached out and drew back his air- 
clutching hands, as if, somehow, that 
act would help, must help, our im- 
periled friends. 

But what’s this? While some of us, 
helpless spectators, screamed aloud in 
impotent anguish, glorious Jack Mere- 
dith suddenly drew his revolver and 
discharged its six shots skyward as fast 
as he could pull trigger; then, with all 
the power of his strong lungs, he gave 
vent to a blood-curdling yell, so ex- 
actly counterfeiting the Apache war- 
whoop that the mules, who had learned 
to regard this sound with deadly terror, 
forgot the simulated race, made a 
supreme effort, bounded convulsively 
forward, wheeled into the sheltering 
cafion, and had, in a few moments, 
scrambled up to a place of safety. 

Jack’s ruse, begotten of sublime 
courage and presence of mind, had 
proved successful; but by a hair’s- 
breadth only. So close was the call, 
that he himself, being last in the line, 
had not quite reached a secure position 
when an offshoot from the main tor- 
rent dashed in after him, greedily 
chased him up the inclined plane and 
actually rose to the mare’s saddle- 
girths ere she made her final spring to 
dry rock. 

‘Jack! Jack! Jack! Hurrah! Hur- 
rah! God bless the boy! Yell, fel- 
lows, every man of you, for all you’re 
worth!”’ roared Dave Ingram, as, rush- 
ing up to the young hero, he caught 
him in his arms, lifted him lovingly 
from the saddle and—yes, actually 
kissed him; a strange thing for the 
grizzled guide to do, but one that 
seemed to us so eminently proper that 
we redoubled our cheers at the touch- 
ing sight. 

Then each one of us—teamsters and 
all—pressed forward to grasp the hand 
of the boy, whose blushing face glowed 
with ineffable joy, while Tom Lester 
huskily said: 

‘«Jack, you know how highly I 
valued that mare before; but now all 
the gold of California could no more 
buy her than can my clumsy tongue 
frame fitting words of thanks to you.’’ 

‘¢Oh, how glad my mother will be!” 
Jack simply said. 

Now we had leisure to gaze down at 
the wondrous flood, upon whose bosom 
floated broken trees, uprooted shrubs, 
great masses of mountain earth, and 
even stones of considerable size; for so 
densely compacted was the turbulent 
current that, during its first wild rush, 
no object, however heavy, seemed able 
to sink below the surface. 

By and by the black clouds dis- 
persed, and in three hours there fret- 
ted along the old channel only a tri- 
fling, mud-stained rivulet; but so 
tremendous had been the scouring 
force of the short-lived torrent that on 
the cafion’s bed-rock there was no- 
where left enough soil to fill a quart 
measure. 

With much trouble, and by going far 
out on the lower plain, we recovered 
every part—except its canvas cover— 
of the hapless wagon; and, having a 
portable forge and proper wood-work- 
ing implements with us, we soon made 
it good as ever. We finally succeeded, 
too, in picking up most of the cargo, 
consisting of bacon and mining tools, 
none of which commodities, tho all 
were coated with sand, had been mate- 
rially damaged by the brief immersion. 

Piece by piece, and scattered over a 
wide expanse of the plain, we also found 
the four sets of harness, and these, of 
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course, were easily repaired; so, after 
all, our loss was not a very serious 
one. And had it been a hundred times 
greater we should have felt .amply re- 
paid by the knowledge that in modest 
Jack Meredith—‘‘ Mammy’s boy ’’—we 
had a hero more truly great than many 
a proud conqueror of world-wide fame. 


West Bay City, Micn. 


Pebbles. 


Willy: ‘‘Say, Pa, what’s a floating 
debt ?”” Pa: ‘‘ Our yacht, my son.’’—Chi- 
cago News. 





.... Binks; ‘* Did you ask that question 
at the political meeting?” Jinks: 
“*Yes.’’ Binks: ‘‘What was the an- 
swer?”’ Jinks: ‘*Put him out.”—7%t- 
Bits. 


....*‘ Borrowing is a disease,’’ said 
Bigbee in self-justification. ‘* And lend- 
ing is insanity,’’ replied Small, signifi- 
cantly.— Zhe Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 


...°* Are you superstitious about the 
number thirteen?’ ‘‘That’s what; I 
used to earn thirteen dollarsa week,and 
now I get only ten dollars.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


...‘‘ What is the meaning of the say- 
ing, ‘ The king can do no wrong’?” ‘‘I 
think it must be a sort of insanity plea— 
a theory that most monarchs are non 
compos mentis, or pretty near it.’’—Puck. 


. +. Sunday-School Teacher (illustrating 
the ‘‘ still small voice’’): ‘‘ What is it, 
dear children, that makes you feel so un- 
comfortable and unhappy after you have 
done something which you ought not to 
do?” Dear Child: **A lickin’.’’—The 
Roxbury Gazette. 


...‘*There’s no doubt of this man’s 
being an experienced and conservative 
journalist,’’ remarked the city editor. 
‘* How do you know?” ‘*‘In writing ofa 
fire he says: ‘The holocaust, when the 
rafters fell with the dull, sickening thuds, 
beggared description.’ ’’ — Washington 
Star. 


..-.‘ It must have been a very ten- 
der-hearted butcher who killed this 
lamb,” said the Cheerful Idiot, pausing 
in the sawing of his ¢hop.’’ ‘* Why?” 
kindly asked the Shoe Clerk Boarder. 
‘‘He must have hesitated three or four 
years before striking the fatal blow.”— 
The (London) Liberal. 


.... Twickenham: ‘‘1 saw Rambler to- 
day, and he was telling me about his 


baby.” Mrs. Twickenham: ‘‘Can the 
baby talk?’ Twickenham: ‘‘ No.” Mrs. 
Twickenham: ‘‘Did you ask him? 


Twickenham: ‘‘No. But he didn’t re- 
peat anything the baby said.’”’—Harlem 
Life. 


...‘* My wife,” said the tall, lantern- 
jawed man, ‘‘is as womanly a woman as 
you could find; but she can hammer nails 
like lightning.’’ ‘Wonderful!’ sang 
the chorus. ‘‘ Lightning,’ the tall, lan- 
tern-jawed man continued, ‘ seldom 
strikes twice in the same place.”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


....-About one-half of what even the 
wisest man knows his wife told him. - 

Betting ten dollars never yet proved 
how far a frog could jump; but it has 
proved who is a fool. 

The man who lives within his income 
is generally provided by fate with a fe- 
male relative who spends the margin.— 
Boston Home Journal. 


....-The Struggle of Life.— 


How hard a struggle ’tis to live 
And satisfy our inner cravings ; 
An actor may live “‘ on the boards,” 

A barber must exist on shavings. 


And he who kneads our daily bread 

May need his own some day most sadly, 
While he who has the cure of souls 

May, to his boots, want new ones badly. 


Yet rich or poor, or high or low, 
Theend’s the same, to all intents; 

The beggar lives upon his rags, 
The millionaire upon his rents. 


—Life, 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during April the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘So Runs the World,” 
by Henry Sienkiewicz. 

THIRD PRIZE.—‘*The War of the Worlds,” 
by H. G. Wells. 

FourTH PrizE.—‘‘ Wonder Tales from 
Wagner,” by Anna Alice Chapin. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follews: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” by John Ruskin. 


AN ENIGMA OF SEVENS. 


The twenty initial letters of the words 
which form the answer to this puzzle make 
a quotation from the author of the “ Songs 
of Seven.”’ 

Reading across: 1, The author of a poem 
on ‘* The Seven deadly Sins.’’ ; 

2. One of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. 

3. Theauthor of the tragedy, ‘‘ The Seven 
against Thebes.” 

4. The location of one of the Seven Won- 
ders of the World. 

5. The brightest of the seven Pleiades. 

6. A city built on seven hills. 

7. One of the seven hills on which it was 
built. 

8 One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 


9. A pn whose birthplace seven cities 
claimed. 


10. The city of the Seven Sleepers. 

11, One of the heroes in’ the celebrated 
War of the Seven against Thebes. 

12. One of the ‘“‘ seven ages’’ of man. 

13. One of the Seven Sciences of ancient 
authors. 

14. One of the seven churches referred to 
in the first chapter of Revelation. 

15. One of the seven wonders of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

16. One of the seven colors formerly sup- 
posed to compose the rainbow. 

17, One of the seven days of the week. 

18. The place where one of the ‘‘ Seven 
Days’ Battles’? of the Civil War was 
fought. 

19. One of Ruskin’s ‘‘Seven Lamps of 
Architecture.” 

20. The national saint of Wales, who was 
one of the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom. M. B. Cary. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


*# &@ © & 
* % & & 
* © & 
* &© & & 


I. Upper left-hana square: 1, Fastens; 2 
‘a representation of a deity; 3, a feminine 
name; 4, a narrow board. 

Il. Upper right-hand square: 1, To pene- 
trate; 2, oblong; 3.a bird; 4,a teminine 
name. 

III. Central square: 1, A piece of baked 
clay; 2,a separate particular; 3, a son of 
Jacob; 4, to eject. 

IV. Lower left-hand square: 1, Certain; 2, 
a preposition; 3, a highway; 4, finishes. 

V. Lower right-hand square: 1, On this 
wise; 2, an expectation of anything desira- 
ble; 3, a tree; 4, a tax. 





G. BERNON DYER. | 
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Hour-GLass. 


I. The central letters, reading downward, 
will spell the name of a famous battle. 

Reading across: 1, Frisks; 2, a low hill; 3, 
a beverage; 4, in locomotive; 5, to weep; 6, 
a point of the compass; 7, a horizontal 
crossbar over a door. 

II. The central letters, reading down- 
ward, will spell a name beloved by all 
Americans, 

Reading across: 1, To suffer to pass un- 
heeded; 2, a large fishing-net; 3, a number; 
4, in locomotive; 5, a small bed; 6, under; 7, 
a compositor. F. E. CASANOVA. 


DIAMOND. 

1, In fashion; 2, a wager; 3, thick and 
spreading; 4, a garland or wreath hanging 
in a depending curve; 5, a spine; 6, ata 
distance but within view; 7, in fashion. 

F. E, CASANOVA. 





CHARADE. 
My frst, tho part of nature’s plan, 
When doubled, is played upon by man. 


My second’s an article found in a heart; 
My ¢hira’s not a whole, it is only a part. 


My whole was a man of imperious word, 
Who died from. mankind, my second and 
third. MAUD Morris H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 31. 


Hour-Gtass.—1, Mummified; 2, ossicle; 3, units; 
4, sap; 5, E.; 6, roe; 7, Arima; 8, theater; 9, enfee- 
bles. 


Dovsie Acrostic.—Primals, S.; finals, ‘‘ The 
King Maker.” 1, Sabot; 2, scath; 3, sable; 4, 
skulk; 5, salmi; €, savin; 7, scrag; 8, scrim; 9, 
senna; ro, slack; 11, scope; 12, savor. 

Centrat Acoostic.—Joseph Haydn. 1, Pun- 
jaub: 2, borough; 3, prosaic; 4, polemic; 5, chaplet; 
6, fighter; 7, lighter; 8, palatal; 9, polygon; 10, 
gradual; tr, Spanish. 





The prize for March 17th was won by 
Mrs. Charles Herr, Jersey City, N. J. 








Brass and Iron Bedsteads of beautiful and 
exclusive design. Fine Bedding, Spring- 
Beds, Box Couches in Turkish and Oriental 
effects. Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 

Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue 


(Corner Seventeenth Street), 


NEW YORK. 
GROCERIES. 


reakfast tabi 1 
Blend nate taric compicte without m) 
ladiesas well as my 
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Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


brending CONSTANTINE’S 











of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time 
heals and sweetens. 


Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap(Persian Healing) 
then you'll not be disappointed. 


Sold by druggists generally. 
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*Cravenette” answers eve 





FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS 


THIS STAMP is on all genuine 


“e ( rk) 
roe 


CLOTHS 
and GARMENTS 


(Proofed by the perfected process.) — 
bee: | shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, = stylish and durable. 
a 


mackintos: 
a Cravenette Suit or Garment Te suitable for sunshine or 


ih and more, for 
rain, 
HOUSES. 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


(497) 29 


A Patient of 74 Years Rescued from 
Imminent Death, by 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 





WATER 


A case stated by Dr. E. C. Laird, 
Member of the North Carolina Medical Society, Member American Medical 
Association, and formerly Resident Physician at the Springs: 


“Mr. ——, age 74, arrived at BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS in an exceedingly 
_ prostrate condition, exhibiting unmistakable symptoms of Bright’s Disease, viz.: 


puffiness of the 


face, eyes suffused, impaired vision, breathing labored and 


distressed, heart involved, inability to take a recumbent position for any 
em of time, feet and legs so swollen that he could not wear his shoes, 
and Uremic poison to such an extent that he was generally asleep when 
’ sitting in his chair. Examination of the Urine the day after his arrival, both 


chemical and microscopical, showed the 
epithelium, confirming the diagnosis of 


resence of albumen, tube-casts, and 
right’s Disease. This situation, espe- 


cially in view of his advanced years, seemed to preclude the possibility of 
benefit from any remedy. He was put, however, upon the water of Spring No. 2, 
which, to my equal surprise and gratification, proved promptly and highly bene- 
ficial, and to such an extent that he rested comfortably in bed, which he had 


not been able to do for several months previous. 


His improvement, excepting 


_ an intermission at one time of a few days, was continuous and steady during a stay 
of twelve weeks at the Springs, and so rapid that when he left, not only had all 
symptoms of his trouble entirely disappeared, but he had gained largely in 


flesh, and E possessed 


a healthful vigor by no means common to men of 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists geuer- 


ally. Pamphlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October 1st. 





The IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATO 


a 
- aa 


AND 


A First Prize Dog or Sheep Power 
IS A 
Labor Saving and Money Earning 
Combination Hard to Beat. 

They work together to perfection, 

_ Are just the thing for the Dairy. 

Sheep Anxious for the Work. 
Conway, MASS., Feb. 11, 1898. 


Iam using one of your Improved 
No. 5 U. S. Separators, and one of 


» your First Prize Dog Powers to run 


Ait. Everything is working to my 
/ entire satisfaction. 

I am using to run the Power with 

a sheep weighing about 160 pounds, 

and he took to the work very nicely. 

Now when I let him loose he will go 


to the cream room and get into the power of his own free will. 
The actual test in my presence of the skim-milk, by Babcock Test, was less 
than 0.02 in the two-neck bottle. I consider the skim-milk quite valuable as a food, 


as it is always warm and of an even temperature. 


J. B. PAGE. 


Illustrated pamphlets free on application. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 





Bellows Falls, Vt. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Annual Summer Tours. 
Nor nd Central Euro 


NORWAY 


By Br Bf: 
Small barty conducted oF, fessor CAMILLE THUR- 


WANGER, 81 Pierce Bullding, Boston. 
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=> <20™ CENTURY TRAINS 


CHICAGO |. 

STPAUL ‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS 
+ DULUTH -s 


Leaves CHICIGO 639 PME Dails 
CHICAGO so NORTHWESTERN R} 


BO< ELECTRIC LIGHTED? < 











HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 

A 68 page book (illustrated), describing CATHE- 
DRAL ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tenny- 
son districts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. Cir- 
culars describing HARWICH ROUTE, only twin screw 


steamship line from Eagiend to Continental Europe, 
—— Eastern R’y of England. 362 Broadway, New 
ork. 








‘America’s Greatest Railroad’ 
HAS . . 


6 Trains Bach Day 
New York 
and Chicago 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 
FORENOON, AFTERNOON, EVENING. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
8 Trains Kach Day Between 
New York 


and St. Louis 


SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, 
WESTERN EXPRESS, 
NIGHT FAST MAIL 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 








Between 

















There are other preparations of 
Pork and Beans with Tomato 
Sauce—all of them imitations of 


Von Gangs 


§ ee Boston Baked 


i1Pork and Beans 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 


Like all imitations they are in- 
ferior to the “real article.” Van 
Camp’s are purest, best and most 
convenient. Booklet free. Send 
6c in stamps for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp's Concentrated Tomato Soup 
—tWe can makes a quart of delicious soup. 
Cheaper than you can make it yourself. 
Other prepared brands cost 25c a quart 
can and are not half so good. 








Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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All the skill, knowledge and re- 
sources of our great factories are 
this year concentrated into mak- 
ing one matchless model—the 


Wflaverley 
Bieyole © BC 


study the Waverley Catalogue. 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
- Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 
The 


-- (yrand Union Hotel 


4th Ave. and 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


¢ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. ; 
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Weak Lungs 


Recent Progress of Medical Science. 


Extract from Dr. Robert Hunter’s lectures on 
the lungs have been published from time to time in 
this paper for the purpose of informing the people 
ot the real nature of lung diseases and the discov- 
ery of a successful treatment of the lungs by Anti- 
septic Medicated Air Inhalations. No truth of 
medical science has been more conclusively proven 
and established than that Bronchitis, Asthma and 
Catarrh of the Lungs have been and are being 
radically cured by this treatment, while e ven Con- 
sumption, the most dreaded of all lung complaints, 
is arrested and entirely eradicated by Dr. Hunter’s 
most recently discovered germicides, which kill and 
expel from the lungs the bacilli of tuberculosis 
From all parts of the Union come the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of patients whose lives have been 
saved by Dr. Hunter. 





> 





says: “I took the grippe. It was neglected and 
f left in a wretch- 


o am as 
stout and well as ever to-day, and ascribe it all to Dr 
Hunter's skilland the healing, life-saving power of his 
antiseptic inhalations.” 

Any subscriber of Tue InpePrenpENT who is inter- 
ested. can obtain this book free by addressing Dr. 
Hunter at 117 West 45th St., New York. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Rural Improvement. 
BY DR. GEORGE G. GROFF, 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 
have, in all portions of the country, been 
able to transform unsightly hamlets into 
veritable Edens. Through the action of 
wise and public-spirited men, cities have 
been provided with parks, boulevards, 
and miles upon miles of well-lighted and 
well-paved streets. This work of im- 
proving and beautifying has not extended 
far intothe country. Rural populations 
generally have not been moved by any 
strong desire to adorn and improve the 
region in which they live. 

If little has been done in the country 
in the past, is it necessary that this in- 
ertia should continue to be the rule of the 
future? Would it not be well for public- 
spirited residents in the strictly rural 
sections tolook about and see if the same 
means which have beautified towns and 
villages cannot be applied to the coun- 
try? Would not farm property be more 
valuable, and desirable people attracted 
to settle in the country, if all homes were 
made tasteful and picturesque; if the 
roads were well made and planted with 
shade and ornamental trees; if church 
buildings and schoolhouses were taste- 
ful and surrounded with well-kept 
grounds, and if in every rural community 
there was a well-selected free library, 
would not boys and girls more prize the 
privilege of living in the country than 
they now do when these things do not ex- 
ist? 

Take first the matter of rural public 
roads. Inthe East there are, in the first 
place, generally too many roads, and of- 
ten it would not be possible to locate 
them in a worse manner. They frequently 
climb the highest hills and descend into 
and continue along the worst swamps in 
the whole section. They are full of loose 
rolling stones at one season and a quag- 
mire the rest of the year; and in nearly 
all cases they are destitute of any shade- 
trees. It would seem that the first thing 
to do would be to make a thorough study 
of the region and then to abandon all 
unnecessary roads. Next, those remain- 
ing should be re-located sothat steep 
hills and swamps would be avoided. 
Road-beds sh 2uld be so rounded, drained 
and piked tha at all seasons they would 
be decently passable. That this can be 
achieved at little additional expense 
above that now placed upon road re- 
pairs is well known. There are commu- 
nities in which the usual road tax is be- 
ing almost wholly applied to permanent 
improvement of the highways. 

Before this work can be much ad- 
vanced, it will be necessary to train 
supervisors or roadmasters. This im- 
portant work has as yet been entirely 
neglected by the Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, Harvard Uni- 
versity being the only institution in the 
country where road engineering is 
taught. Could not some instruction be 
given on this important topic at the 
Farmers’ Institutes? Could not all the 
supervisors of roadmasters in a county 
be gathered together at an institute for 
a week’s instruction as is done at Teach- 
ers’ Institutes? In Pennsylvania Insti- 
tute instructors are paid for their in- 
struction, and teachers for their attend- 
ance. Could not supervisors receive in- 
struction on the same terms with as much 
profit ? 

In Europe the roads are lined with 
fruit-trees. In America shade and orna- 
mental trees ought to be extensively 
planted. If not set too close together, 
there is no danger of injuring the road- 
bed from dampness. There is said to be 
one township in New Jersey in which 
every road is lined along both sides with 

rows of ornamental trees. In Delaware 
fruit-trees are planted along highways, 
and grapevines are extensively trained 
to cover rail fences along roads. 

In a recent interview the Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture 
said; ‘‘ The State of Pennsylvania has 


about 75,000 miles of public roads, on 
which $4,000,000 is expended annually 
for repairs. These roads are no better, 
practically, than they were twenty-five 
years ago; and many think not as good. 
For this condition of affairs no one is to 
blame but our farmers. They mend the 
public roads and regulate the tax annual- 
ly levied for road repairs. Hence, it fol- 
lows that if the duty is not properly per- 
formed, they alone are _ responsible. 
They cannot attribute it to the tariff, 
free trade, discrimination of freights, or 
corporations. If the roads are not prop- 
erly repaired and in good condition, it is 
certainly the fault of the taxpayers and 
citizens of the townships through which 
the roads are laid out.’’ 

Rural schools are capable of improve- 
ment, both in buildings and teachers. 
The buildings should be well planned for 
the work intended, neatly painted, a 
porch over the front door, coal-sheds and 
closets in the rear. These ~ buildings 
should be intelligently located; not in 
swamps, nor again on bleak hilltops. 
They should have ample grounds sur- 
rounding them, planted with shade and 


‘ornamental trees and shrubbery. There 


should also be an ample playground in 
the rear, where the children may play with- 
out entering upon the public highways 
or upon private fields. Ample grounds 
should be secured around every country 
school now while land is low in price. It 
we could adopt the European idea of 
model school grounds, with the teacher 
living in charge, eVery community could 
have always before them ideal fruit and 
vegetable gardens and orchards. These 
things will come in time. At present, 
there is in Pennsylvania interest in the 
consolidation of rural schools through 
the transportation of children to a cen- 
tral point, where a township grammar 
and high school is established. Experi- 
ence is demonstrating that this can be 
done at less expense than the maintain- 
ing of separate schools. 

The curriculum of rural schools needs 
early revision. The elements of the 
natural sciences must be introduced at 
no distant day. Strange as it may seem, 
it is, nevertheless, true that natural his- 
tory is less taught to-day than it wasa 
generation ago. The elements of botany, 
chemistry, zoology, entomology, geology 
and hygiene should be taught in every 
country school. This can be done. by 
taking the time now wasted on branches 
of no value to children. There is room 
also for teachers of higher culture and 
training in rural schools. The present 
drawback is the small salary paid. With 
a house and lot for his home adjoining 
the school, the teacher could and would 
serve fora smalJ salary. He could hold 
some additional local office, as town 
clerk, justice, etc., and thus increase his 
living. 

Many places would be made more at- 
tractive if their church buildings and 
surroundings were made more inviting. 
How dilapidated and forbidding is the 
average country graveyard, with grave- 
stones staggering in every direction or 
flat on the earth; the ground covered 
with weeds and bushes of every descrip- 
tion, the inclosing fence no longer able 
to turn man or beast. So cheerless are 
all the surroundings that there is no joy 
in attending religious services, or even in 
anticipation of being gathered to one’s 
fathers in such a place. 

The country needs many trees. There 
should be large orchards to produce 
fruit for country and city use. There 
should be trees about homes, schools 
and churches for shade, for ornament and 
for educational purposes. The highways 
should be planted with fruit and orna- 
mental trees useful for their timber. 
Wind-breaks should be planted to protect 
buildings, orchards and exposed fields. 
All waste places on the farm should te 
planted with trees to produce timber for 
future use. Woodlands should be guard- 
ed with care, for in the future they will 
be of great value. The orchards planted 
a generation ago are dying, and others 
are not being planted to take their 
places. 
stripped from mountain‘and hillside, and 








Timber for lumber is being . 
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the supply for future needs has not been 
planted. 

Every town and village ought to possess 
a public library. It would soon prove 
itself of as much value as the schoolmas- 
ter. Books are great civilizers. A good 
library would be to some persons asa 
college or a university. Maintained for 
a few years, a public library would make 
an almost indelible impression upon any 
community. It ought to aid in making 
better farmers, better teachers, better 
boys and girls, better fathers and moth- 
ers. A small collection of good books 
should prove an attraction to intelligent 
and desirable people looking for new 
homes. : 
. The law needs to be administered by 
better men, not only in cities, but also in 
the smallest country communities. In 
the selection of local officers, politics 
should have no place. Then better 
school directors, better justices, better 
town clerks, better supervisors and bet- 
ter poor directors would be discovered. 
With better directors, better teachers 
would be found, better schoolhouses 
would arise, ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery would be planted, school terms 
would lengthen; and it may be imagined 
that a new generation of boys and girls 
would arise who would scarcely need the 
services of the excellent justices who 
would sit in judgment over the few quar- 
rels ofthe neighborhood. These justices 
would labor with directors, teachers and 
pastors to improve the moral and spirit- 
ual tone of the community. The better 
supervisors would soon discover ways 
and means to make good and durable 
roads, to make the crooked straight and 
the rough smooth. Good poor directors 
would teach the poor to labor and have a 
higher degree of self-respect than they 
now possess oftentimes, and the number 
would in time come to be limited to those 
unfortunate in impaired body or mind 
The town clerk in the ideal community 
will keep records which will prove of 
value not only for present purposes, but 
to future generations also. 


LewisBurG, PENN. 
A Suggestion for Culinary 
:; Skill. 


BY WEBB O'DONNELL. 


In almost every city,and in many vil- 
lages are to be found women who are 
earning money by making a specialty of 
bread-making. The most delicious bread 
the writer ever ate was purchased regu- 
larly in one of our New England cities, 
of a lady who made bread for a living— 
bread and nothing else. There was loaf 
bread in both white and graham, and 
rolls that would almost melt in, one’s 
mouth. Every particle of bread sold 
was wrapped in tissue-paper and tied 
with a pink string; and the dainty cov- 
ering did make the delicious bread taste 
all the more delicious. This particular 
bread-maker did a prosperous business, 
with bake-shops all about her selling 
bread at prices one-third lower than she 
charged. Quality sells goods! Other 
women in cities and villages make a spe- 
cialty of ‘‘ home-made” cakes and pies, 
putting these on sale in high-class gro- 
cery and provision stores, a signin the 
window announcing ‘‘ Mrs. ——, Home- 
made Cake,’’ or Mrs. ——, Home-made 
Cakes and Pies.” An attractive glass 
case is provided for these goods, both to 
keep them clean and also as fresh as pos- 
sible. The writer used to purchase such 
cake, also, when living in the city, and 
found it uniformly superior to the cake 
found in the ordinary bakery. 

Allthis is mentioned as preface to a 
suggestion for further home-made cook- 
ery that would find appreciative buyers 
in cities and villages. The conditions 
under which thousands of families live 
in cities makes the home cooking of a 
great many articles a matter of difficulty 
and often impossible. The tost of living 
often precludes the hiring of needed 
household help, and likewise compels 
many families to adopt a system of 
‘‘light. housekeeping,” which leaves 
much to be desired in the way of cooked 
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@ishes for the table, this particular 
style of housekeeping having its limita- 
tions inthe matter of produ€ing a varied 
bill of fate. It is for such reasons that 
bakezshops find such ready sale for their 
Wares in ali of our Cities, their wates, un- 
fortunately fot the stomachs of their 
patfons, being vety largely in the line of 
pie; cake ahd bread of a very light and 
white, but inniitritiotis, character. The 
daily bili of fate of thotisands upon thou- 
satids Of city families is indebted to the 
Bake-shops to the extent of fifty pet cent:, 
at lea&t. This is regrettabie fot the tea- 
Son that the food thus eaten both by 
growing children and hard-working 
parents is not of a nature to provide 
proper nourishment where nourishment 
is particularly needed. 

There are thousands of families, I am 
convinced, who would be glad to buy 
cooked food of a more nutritious nature 
than cakes, pies, etc., were such to be 
had. Theconditions are therefore favor- 
able for the production of a class ot 
‘home-made ”’ foods that shall be not 
only appetizing but bone, brain and 
sinew building as well. Herein is the 
opportunity for the putting on sale of 
home-made soups. ‘A few cities already 
have soup kitchens, and the great success 
of these 18 a wartant of the suécess of 
those who shall attempt in other places to 
futnish sitnilar appetizing and nutritious 
food: It is a business that could begin 
ofithe sifiallest s€ale, with poSsibilities 
of éxtended after-gtowth. ~ 

The essentials fot béginning siich a 
biisines§ are a cential lo€ation, a footii 
opénitig upon thé &tréet in whieh to do 
business; a rom ih the teat, where the 
-cooking could be done, and iast of ail, 
but foremost in importance, a knowledge 
of appetizing soup-making. 

The materials of which the soups would 
be made should be first-class, and this 
should be made clear to the public. 
This does not imply, however, that such 
thaterials need be expensive; on the con- 
trary, they may be inexpensive; for some 
of the very cheapest cuts of meat, for in- 
stance, are most desirable for the making 
of soup stock. Everything that goes into 
the soup kettle must be fresh and 
clean and good, but otherwise the mate- 
tials may be of the cheapest. From a 
simple ‘‘stock” very many” different 
kinds of soup can of course be provided. 
It is not necessary that a large variety 


be served at once, but let the varieties 
be changed from day to day that the ap- 
petites of patrons may not be dulled. 
This is a point that our bake-shops seem 
not to have learned, for one is apt to see 
in their windows a practically unchan- 
ging line of goods from one month’s end 
to that of another. 

Sours could be served as lunches ‘‘on 
the premises,’’ tho for this class of pa- 
trons another room and extra help would 
be required. The best business, how- 
ever, would be with those who bring a 
pail or can fora pint, quart, or two 
quarts of the hot and appetizing liquid. 
Orders could also be received and filled 
for soups to be delivered at private 
houses, such delivery being made in the 
brightest and cleanest of covered tin 
pails of the proper size to hold the 
amount ordered, or in sealed glass jars, 
of pint, quart, or two quart size, such as 
are used by high-class dairymen for the 
delivery of milk. If everything about 
the premises is kept scrupulously neat 
and clean, and patrons are served bya 
neatly andcleanly aproned and apparel- 
ed maid or woman, a degree of confi- 
dence will be inspired in the minds of 
purchasers that will be of the greatest 
value in the business. 

A less extensive business could be 
done without the central location and the 
serving room for patrons. Soups could 
be made at one’s own home and delivered 
to customers at their homes in the quan- 
tities desired. To secure sucha trade, 
advertising in the local papers would be 
necessary. Afterward well-pleased pa- 
trons would secure other patrons ready 
to be well pleased. 

This article can be little more than 
Suggestive. The details of such a busi- 
ness as has been outlined could be mas- 
tered as they are met. It is a busines 
that, well planned and well carried out, 
ought to prove, at least, modestly 
profitable. And it is one, moreover, in 
which the worker can feel that she is not 
only benefiting herself, but is directly, 
and very considerably benefiting others 
~—a feature of the business that ought to 
be gratifying to say the least. 


Kent’s Hint, Meg, 








Personals. 





Tit Emperor William, of Germany, 
intetids to make a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem during this year, and Jerusalem and 
Palestine afe being burnished up for his 
coming. The Turkish Government, 
wishing to do theit distitiguished guest 
high honor, sends a new governor to 
Jefusalem in plate of [bfahim Pasha, 
drie who is acquainted with the German 
language; and has selected the Third 
Setretaty of the Sultan; Téwfic Pasha. 
The rdads from Jefusalem to Jaffa, Beth- 
lehem and Jeritho will bé made respecta- 
ble—no vefy in€onsiderable task: Also 
the old and famous aqueduct, passing 
from the great Solomon’s Pool to Jerusa- 
lem, will be opened so that the water can 
actually reach Jerusalem, something 
which the inhabitants have long desired 
and for which they will be very grateful 
to their distinguished visitor. 


....It is remarked that the attitude of 
Li Hung-Chang has been a good deal of 
a puzzle in recent events, his influence 
having been constantly thrown against 
Great Britain. Perhaps he also thinks 
Salisbury is a wooden lath painted to re- 
semble iron. It is now reported that he 
has nevet recovered from his resentment 
at the attitude of Great Britain in not 
preventing the cession of Formosa to the 
Japanese. When yielding this island to 
Japan he relied upon Great Britain’s in- 
tervention in the south, just as the Con- 
tinerital Powers had intervened in the 
north: But Japan was not to be robbed 
of all the fruits of her victories. The 
old statesrian is becoming very feeble 
physically, and finds younger men rising 
up opposing him politically. It is said 
that the coming Chinese statesman in 
foreign affairs is likely to be Chang 
Yenkuan, who was the special Chinese 
representative at the Queen’s Jubilee, 
and who is fast coming into prominence. 


..--From the Mew York Commercial 
Advertiser comes this story of Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs. Mr. Bangs received 
the following letter from a Western 
man: ‘ 


‘*JouNn K. BANGs: 
“* Dear Sir:—I have been asked to re- 
spond to a toast at our Board of Trade’s 
annual dinner next month, and I write to 
inquire what would be your lowest terms 
tor preparing a good, rattling, funny speech 

for me to deliver on that occasion. 
prompt reply will aug 
“ Yours very truly, 


” 


To this a reply went at once. 


‘“‘ Dear Sir:—lLam in receipt of your es- 
teemed favor of the —inst., and in reply 
would say that my regular rate for after- 
dinner speeches is $500 per speech. I have 
not as yet, however, opened up this line of 
goods in the West, and as I am anxious to 
secure custom in that part of the country, | 
will offer you special terms, namely, si 
for such an address as you describe, the 
amount to be sent as soon as shipment is 
made. If. the terms prpyoeed are Satis- 
factory, kindly let me know at once; but in 
that case I would request you not to men- 
tion the matter to Chauncey Depew or Gen. 
Horace Porter, as I should not like them to 
know that I am cutting rates. 

“Truly yours, 
“ JoHN KENDRICK BANGS.” 


The Western man sent in reply this tele- 
gram: 


‘“‘ Your letter just received. If Chauncey 
Depew’s speeches are written by you, then 
I don’t want one.”’ 











A LIBERAL OFFER 


We are prepared to pay any Church, Benevo- 
lent Association, Charitable Organization, Hos- 
pital and Society organized for public benefit in 
return for outside White Cloud Soap wrappers 
intact as follows: 
LARGE SIZE WRAPPERS. 


SMALL SIZE WRAPPERS. 








100,000 ee eens es 

We were the FIRST FIRM in the World to 
adopt a system whereby Churches, Benevolent 
and Charitable organizations were offered as- 
sistance as per above plan Address, for full 
particulars, e 

JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 

ESTAB. 1839. CHICAGO,ILL. 
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..«.In alate address before the pupils 
of the Roxbury Latin School, the Hon. 
Elijah A. Morse, ex Member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, called atten- 
tion to the fact that it is not only a good 
thing to be born well, but thatthose who 
have not the advantages of birth can yet 
attain great success. He gave the usual 
political illustrations, such as Abraham 
Lincoln, the rail-splitter; Andrew John- 
son, the Kentucky tailor; Henry Wilson, 
the Natick cobbler; James A. Garfield. 
who drove a horse on a tow-path, and 
Nathaniel P. Banks, the bobbin boy ina 
factory. He also gave illustrations of 
men in business life who had risen from 
poverty to affluence: 

“George W. Childs was a4 newsboy on the 
street when young. George Peabody was 
a store boy: Elias Howe, the inventor of 
the séwing-machine, was a poor mechanic 
in Cambridge, and died worth millions, and 
what is of more consequence, he died ac- 
knowledged in évefy land and clime as the 
benefactor of his race. Singet, the inventor 
of the lock-stitch, was a poof mechanic in 
Bridgeport, and while working on his in- 
vention, only allowed himself one meal a 
day and tour hours a night sleep. John 
Roach, who as a ship-builder and master 
mechanic, rose to stand on the highest pin- 
nacle ot worldly honor and fame, came to 
this country a ragged, ,\baretooted, home- 
less, friendless Irish boy. 

“T have seen young men who thought 

they could a Hyde, ride in the 
smoking-car and drink some, and swear 
some, and go to questionable places, and 
the people wouldn’t know it. Young man, 
you are mistaken. Read the questions that 
the Boston banks ask about a young man 
who is seeking a situation. Young man, 
young woman, a good character, yes, anda 
clean, ss a ife, good habits, no to- 
bacco, no cigarets, are the foundation-stones 
-for success in business.”’ 
Mr. Morse is himself an illustration of a 
successful business man who has gained 
wealth and public prominence solely by 
his own exertions. 


Macbeth makes half the 
lamp-chimneys ; and half. the}, 
dealers won’t sell ’em, be- 
cause they don’t break. 


Get the Index—free. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


CHILTON 
PAINT. 


Be fair to yourself and to us. 
We believe we manufacture 
the best paint inthe world. A 
recent visitor to, our factory 
asked if we didn’t ‘‘make it too 
good.” 

We believe that we can save 
you money, time and annoy- 
ance, and furnish you helpful 
suggestions for painting your 
buildings either inside or out. 
You do not need an expert 
to mix our paints—we do that 
for you, employing the best 
experience and machinery ; we 
do it better than is possible 
by hand with a paddle. 

If you are going to paint 
anything from a house toa car- 
riage, let us send you our paint 
literature and suggestions. 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


-All Seed 


WARRANTED 


‘We warrant all our seed 
im accordance with the 
offer on the first page 
of our catalogue. 
All seed is raised 






















‘“¢ Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.’’ 


‘Walter Baker & G0’s 
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* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—HMedical and Surgical Journal. 





TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & €0. 1. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Ystop THAT coucH< 


before it is TOO LATE! 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 


‘*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 
again. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 


Dd HALL’S BALSAM. 4 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Posi-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or atthat rate for any 
part of a year. 
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Single copies ten cents. 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
‘capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, tur 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
Tur INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


* CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Comma: 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


». HARTFORD: 








Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all others. 
Ieavening gas, no yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


DLEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and_inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN- 
Ww Ts oe and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


TEAS» COFFEES 


? AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
at ang Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 


pounds 6c. Coc’ 
resent, with every pound. Coff 
llustrated redueed 











t your Premium and Special 
REAT AMERICAN TEA OO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 280. 


98 - MY YN cone Coetioss Automatic 


Coaster and Brake. Coast_with 






lm pedals stationary and feet 
S48 on them; nothing so fine since 
Wy. invention of pneumatics. From 


jebbing prices. NoTrash. No Job Lots. Send for 
cata. and speciaioffer. F.S.BEAVIS, 42B St.,Peoria,Ill 


TINE NAME... 
Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish. . 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 

















Special Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 


——. | 
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The tin lining of the 
Brown Brothers’ Cold- 
Drawn Seamless Cop- 
per House Range Boil- 
er absolutely insures 
against rust, and gives 
you 


Clean Hot Water. 


The spiral rib guaran- 
tees against collapse. 
No seams. No rivets. 
No leaks. For sale by 
all plumbers. Boiler 
booklet tells the whole 
story. Yours for the 
asking. 


Randolph & Clowes, 


Bex 10, 





Waterbury, Conn. :a# 
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amusTnong¢mexrvy “WF YOU want to get the best results in 
BEYMER-BAUMAN : 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS. painting use Pure White Lead (see list 
pare arene of brands which are genuine) and Pure 
reece Linseed Oil, and give your painter time 
rare a ‘| enough to apply it properly. It will pay. - 
sewers ("7 E If any shade or color is desired it can be 
UNION easily produced by using the National Lead 
SOUTHERN / 

amas joe Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
se ion {29d Pure White Lead. 

moana Pamphlet containing sample shades, and 
some Painsehin giving directions for mixing and applying, 


ALEM = Salem, Mae. “sent free upon application. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








Registered Trade Mark, 


Deimel Linen-Mesh 


Underwear 
For Men, Women, and Children. 


After a year’stest in cold, heat, wet and dry, we 
have become so thoroughly convinced of the surpassing 
results in healthfulness and comfort attending the use of 
this make of underwear, and our own experience has 
been so universally endorsed by those of our patrons 
who have used it, that we unhesitatingly pronounce it 
greatly superior to wool, silk or cotton. 

The season being just at hand when people are 
thinking of providing themselves with Spring and Sum- 
mer underwear, we strongly urge upon all an investiga- 
tion of the claims of this article. Men are especially in- 
vited to examine the goods, for they have thus far inter- 
ested men even more than women. 


Descriptive pamphlet and sample of material will be mailed free on request. 


‘*THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 








Gaily they troop from the 
town mounted on 


REMINGTON 
WHEELS. 


Their joy is well founded, 
for they have the 
invaluable result 
of nearly a 


Century’s Mechanical 
Experience. 


Remington Arms (o., 


ILION, N. Y. 


313 Broadway, } Noy 
300 W. soth St.,) ° 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing. characteristic of 
the Weber Pano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Muszczan’s Standpoint. 





WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Rubber gathering and tire 
making are fully illustrated 
in our handsome new cata- 
logue by over a hundred pho- 
tographic.reproductions. In- 
cidentally you will learn why 
Hartford Tires are better 
than many others, We send 
the catalogue to any one on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Boston. MINNEAPOLIS. CHICAGO. 
DENVER. BALTIMORE, TORONTO. 
BUFFALO. St. Louis. CLEVELAND. 








WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 


And Fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS of Broadway and 
Cortlandt Street, have a fine and carefully selected 
stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. Atten- 
tion is called to our several gradesof TIME KEEP- 
ING WATCHES, all made especially for our house 
and bearing our name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


6c ” 
Y THE BENEDICT x 
Perfect Collar & Cuff Button, 
wun wis’ SIDE view 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and Sterling Sil- 
ver. 
“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 
TON has the name “BENEDICT” and date of 


patent stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
BROADWAY & CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898, 


CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 
SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


For Ladies 


and Gentlemen, $75 


Send for Catalogue. 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co., 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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